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PREFACE. 



I^^SSO much attention has recently been 
^|^m| drawn to the Eastern Question, and 
H^S^ll so much importance attaches to the 
subject, that I hope I may be pardoned for 
making another contribution to its Uterature. 

I have endeavoured in this work to put into 
a popular shape the materials for forming a true 
judgment upon its general scope and bearing. 

I have given, as briefly as possible, a sketch 
of the life and teaching of Mahomet ; a history- 
of the Saracenic Empire which he foimded, and 
of the Turkish Empire which succeeded it. 

I have endeavoured to show that the Eastern 
Question is one, in the settlement of which 
England, of all other Powers, is the most 
interested, not only on account of the vast 
extent of her possessions in the East, but also 
of its importance as affecting the balance of 
power in Europe. 
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There are unmistakable signs that more than 
one of the great military Powers of Europe 
entertain ambitions which if attained would 
materially affect the interests of England. 

The continual aggressions of Russia in 
Central Asia, and her gradual stealthy ap- 
proaches towards the frontiers of British 
India, are a direct menace to our possessions 
there, which it behoves us to meet in time. 

The sedulous care which the same Power 
takes to foment rebellion in the provinces of 
European Turkey, and the assumption of a 
species of protectorate over all Slavonic peoples, 
are also symptoms which Europe, and especially 
England, would do well to study. Her affec- 
tation also of humanitarian feelings would be 
laughable, if the pretext were less grave. 

For, indeed, the frightful oppression under 
which the Christian provinces of Turkey have 
for centuries groaned, forms an ample justifi- 
cation for the interference of Europe. 

The Porte has before this received many 
significant warnings, but unhappily they have 
been utterly disregarded. It has indeed made 
many and brilliant promises of reform, and has 
granted many Charters and Bills of Bights, 
from the Hatti Scheriff of Gulhand in 1839, to 
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the Constitution of Midhat Pasha in 1876. 
But they have been one and all inoperative, and 
the Christians remain at the present day in no 
better condition than they were fifty years ago. 

We are at length brought reluctantly to 
recognise the fact that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment is hopelessly corrupt and worthless, and 
that the time has come when it must give place 
to a better and a juster one. 

The atrocities of Bulgaria and Salonica, last 
year, aroused general indignation, and Europe 
tried what could be done in the way of per- 
suasion. 

The Conference sat and made many proposals 
of reform ; but pointing out that previous 
solemn promises had been broken, asked that 
some species of guarantee should be given in 
this instance for their fulfilment. 

The answer was as might have been expected 
— a sullen refusal to permit any semblance even, 
of interference in the internal affairs of Turkey. 

Europe, thus repulsed, must now leave Turkey 
•to her fate. What that is likely to be, the 
coming months will tell. 

We have no wish ourselves to benefit by the 
future dismemberment of Turkey, but we must 
take care that no other Power does so either. 
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The chief danger at the present time is in a. 
secret coalition of the three great Empires for 
the re-arrangement of the map of Europe, by 
which Germany should gain the seaports she 
so much desires at Antwerp and Rotterdam, 
while Russia and Austria find their recompense 
in Turkey. 

It seems to me that a Federation of States,, 
something similar to what I have sketched out, 
would be the only effectual barrier to such an 
arrangement, in the East at all events. 

It is a comfort in a time of so much anxiety 
and peril to know that the interests of our 
country are in the hands of statesmen who 
will have due care for the honour and the 
dignity of Engb^nd, and who will carry through 
the task they have set before them, immoved 
and undaunted by storms and menaces from, 
without or from within. 

A. J. D. 
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CHAPTEK I. 



INTRODirCTORY. 



T would seem to have been reserved for 
the nineteenth century to solve a 
problem which has been for many 
centuries the despair of European princes and 
statesmen. This problem is that which is 
commonly known as the ''Eastern Question," 
and it has been for years the Mte noire of the 
politicians of Europe. There, in the south-east 
comer of this Continent, and in the most fertile 
part of it, we see a group of provinces, the 
people mostly of our own religion, held in the 
most degrading form of slavery by a barbarous 
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and uncivilisable race of Tartars. It is unhap- 
pily no new tiling. For some six hundred 
years the Turks have held possession of these 
fair provinces, have hved upon the toil of the 
industrious and patient population, but they 
have never mixed or intermarried . with them. 
They have held themselves aloof as a con- 
quering and superior race, and have always 
treated their subjects as slaves fit only to 
labour for their lords the Turks, and minister 
to their wants and their degrading vices. 

The sight has been too painful, and Europe 
has persistently turned away from it, and sought 
to forget or ignore the horrible and unnatural 
fact. Enghshmen are ordinarily slow to move 
or to take new impressions. We do not like 
our equanimity of mind to be disturbed or our 
nerves shaken by novelties or by monstrosities. 
We are much occupied with our own afiairs, for 
our empire is a vast one, and our commerce has 
explored every sea. We have become essen- 
tially a conamercial nation, and we love to think 
that we are the foremost pioneers of civiUsation. 
We are therefore lovers of law, order, and 
system. We uphold strongly the principle of 
the liberty of the subject so far as he does not 
interfere with his neighbour, and are therefore 
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great enemies of oppression. Nor has our 
sympathy been merely verbal. In 1833 we 
aboUshed slavery throughout our colonies, and 
awarded an indemnity of £20,000,000 sterling. 
In every country throughout the world we have 
shown our sympathy with suffering and distress 
of every kind, and have done our best to alle- 
viate it. Whenever we have seen a nation 
struggling for independence Englishmen have 
ever shown the utmost sympathy, and have 
frequently helped with their money and their 
blood. And this tendency of ours is so well 
known by foreign coimtries, that we have been 
often accused of being the fomenters of rebel- 
hon and the abetters of revolutionists. 

This national hatred of every species of bully- 
ing and interference with other states has some- 
times led us into taking very decisive steps. In 
1854, in a fit of indignation at the pressure 
brought to bear upon Turkey by Russia, for, 
as we believed, the aggrandisement of her own 
territory, we, in conjunction with France and 
Italy, declared war against her, and after a 
loss of 24,000 English lives, and £41,000,000 
of Enghsh money, we succeeded in seriously 
crippUng Russia and restoring to Turkey her 
Uberty, and to the races under her rule a paper 

1—2 
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constitution, and ample promises of justice. 
Since that time we have continued to support 
the Ottoman Empire against all opponents ; we 
have advanced to Turkey £200,000,000 of En- 
glish gold, to enable her to construct roads and 
railways, to strengthen her fleet, and to equip 
her army fully upon the model of other Western 
Powers. 

So great was our enthusiasm at the time of 
the Crimean War, and our anxiety to check 
Russia in her aggressions upon SouthemEurope, 
that we shut our eyes and ears to the fact that, 
in acting as she had done, Russia was not with- 
out a certain justification for interference. The 
Christian provinces of Turkey are in great part 
Slavonic in race, and belong to the Greek Church, 
of which the Czar is the head and protector. 
And they had been for ages suffering under the 
galling despotism of a race, alien in faith, and 
cruel and unjust in their rule. 

It would have been but fair, at the con- 
clusion of the war, if the Great Powers which 
signed the Treaty of Peace had paid more 
attention to the removal of the abuses which 
had formed the pretext for the aggression of 
Russia, and had insisted upon such a reorgani- 
sation of the subject-provinces of Turkey, as 
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would have satisfied their rightful claims and 
conferred upon them such a modicum of self- 
government as would have permitted them to 
develop their industries without oppression. 
Recent events have shown how deplorable has 
been this omission. The whole of Turkey in 
Europe has been a prey to the horrors of civil 
war, and this with an intensity which has few 
parallels in the history of the world. The 
frightful atrocities which have been committed 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria by the 
Turkish soldiery, on the unarmed Christian 
peasantry, have opened our eyes to the charac- 
ter of the power which we have been for so 
long supporting. The first reports of these 
were so astoundingly horrible and atrocious in 
their character, that they were scouted as im- 
possible by most thinking men, and the journals 
which had published them accused of sensation- 
ahsm. They have, however, received the fullest 
confirmation by recent independent testimony, 
and the whole of England has been aroused 
into uncontrollable anger and indignation. The 
official reports of Mr. Baring and of Mr. Schuy- 
ler, Secretaries of Legation of the EngUsh and 
American Embassies at Constantinople, fiiUy 
confimi the main features of the accusations. 
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Mr. Schuyler estimates the number of villages 
burnt and pillaged in one district at sixty-five. 
The fifteen thousand inhabitants of these villages 
were ruthlessly massacred under circumstances 
of revolting brutahty. 

And what was the action of the Turkish 
authorities upon being informed of the horrible 
crimes which had been committed by their 
officials and by the soldiers in their pay ? 

Chefket Pasha was the highest official impli- 
cated in the massacres. He was rewarded with 
honours and decorations, and promoted to a dig- 
nified position in the palace of the Sultan. 

Tassum Bey and two difierent leaders of the 
Bashi Bazouks, each named by a curious coinci- 
dence Achmet Aga, were also rewarded and 
decorated. 

On the other hand, Aziz Pasha, who although 
he showed himself anything but a friend of the 
defenceless population, had acted with a little 
less barbarity than his fellows, was removed 
from his command, as being too lenient. 

The Ottoman Government has therefore 
adopted the responsibiUty of the brutahties of 
its officers, and has given them the seal of its 
official recognition. 

It is clearly impossible that Europe, and 
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especially England, should stand supinely by, 
while the common rights of humanity are thus 
outraged by a race which has had for the past 
quarter of a century the countenance and sup- 
port of the Western Powers. It must be re- 
membered that this is no isolated instance of 
barbarity on the part of the Turks. Cruelty 
and crimes of violence have ever distinguished 
them as a people, from the moment when they 
left their native wilds to figure in history as 
the opponents and enemies of civiUsation. By 
some inscrutable decree of Providence they 
have been permitted to overrun these fruitful 
provinces, laying waste their fields, sweeping 
away their cattle, and destroying as far as pos- 
sible the very traces of that civilisation and cul- 
ture which once distinguished the East, and for 
which cause it will ever be a sacred land in the 
eyes of the nations of the earth. 

It is now necessary that the Great Powers 
who signed the Treaty of 1856 should complete 
the work commenced at that period. 

Had the reforms promised in the Hatti- 
Scherifi*, issued by Abdul Medjid on his acces- 
sion in 1839, been carried out honestly, Russia 
would have had no pretext for interference in 
the internal affairs of Turkey in 1853, and there 
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would have been no Crimean War. Had the 
provisions of the Hatti-Humayoiin of February, 
1856, been respected and carried out by the 
Turkish Government throughout its provinces, 
the Christian population of the empire would 
have been as free as any in Europe, and the 
present crisis could not have arisen. 

But the barbarities which marked the Turkish 
rule in Syria in 1860, in Crete in 1863, and in 
Bulgaria and Bosnia in 1876, have proved con- 
clusively that it is vain to trust to the promises 
and paper reforms of the Porte. It would be 
scarcely fair to assert that the promises of 
giving equality of rights to the Moslem and 
Christian subjects had been made merely to 
satisfy the Great Powers, and without any in- 
tention of carrying them out. Indeed the re- 
forms contained in the Hatti-Scheriff of Gul- 
han^ were promulgated by the Sultan on his 
accession to the throne in 1839, of his own free 
will, and were evidently dictated by an earnest 
desire to give his subjects the blessings of a 
just rule. 

The reasons of the non-fulfilment of the pro- 
mised reforms must therefore be sought else- 
where. They will be found in the nature of 
the race and the religion of the Turks. They 
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are the descendants of the fierce hordes of 
Mongol Tartars, who have been throughout the 
whole course of history the sworn foes of civil- 
isation and progress. Their ancestors under 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane overran and con- 
quered in succession China, Hindostan, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor, and 
even penetrated into Europe. Their victories 
were accompanied with appaUing barbarities, 
and neither age nor sex was spared by them. 
Genghis Khan is said to have slain between 
five and six millions of human beings. • As they 
pursued their course westward through the fer- 
tile provinces of Asia, desolation and blood and 
violence marked their path. The monuments 
of ancient civiHsation and culture were over- 
thrown, and mighty empires fell before them. 
They prided themselves upon being the 
^' Scourges of God," and it was their boast that 
where their standard was once planted the 
grass never grew again. And the modern 
Turks have continued the traditions of their 
ancestors. They conquered the provinces 
which now form the Ottoman Empire by the 
sword, and by the sword they now continue to 
hold them. Their rehgion teaches them that 
no system of equahty can exist between the 
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Moslem and the Christian, and the history of 
their race has confirmed them in this faith in 
their own superiority. 

This is why the Turks have always resisted 
with sullen obstinacy eveiy attempt which has 
been mad6 in recent days to estabUsh a prin- 
ciple, of equality between them and their Chris- 
tian fellow subjects. The Porte may issue 
beneficent proclamations, and even make them 
to be respected in Constantinople, but the 
pashas and the officials who govern the distant 
provinces put their own interpretation on the 
laws, and adftiinister them according to their 
own notions. Nearly ninety years have now 
elapsed since Selim III. first attempted the 
reformation of his empire. The attempt cost 
him his throne, and subsequently his life. 
Many of his successors endeavoured to carry- 
out the reforms which he had initiated, but the 
stubbornness of their subjects have rendered 
them inoperative to this day. 

The truth is, there is no modus vivendi with 
the Turks. They are now what they have 
always been, an utterly uncivihsable race, and 
they feel instinctively that their position and 
even their existence in Europe is incompatible 
with any system of Western polity. And the 
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•sooner we open our eyes to this undeniable fact 
the better for us. As the prime movers in the 
Crimean War, and as the protectors of Turkey 
during the past twenty years, it behoves us to 
take the initiative now. 

We are greatly interested in the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. We are ourselves a 
^eat Eastern Power, and the rulers of a vast 
Moslem population. Russia has recently shown 
unmistakable syn^ptoms that her old spirit of 
aggression is not dead, and her recent conquests 
in Central Asia are a distinct menace to our 
possessions in India. We cannot therefore 
afford to permit her to enforce again that 
assumption of a species of protectorate over the 
Christians of Turkey, to combat which we have 
already spent so much blood and treasure. 
Putting aside the considerations of our own 
interests, it would be Httle improvement to 
substitute the paternal government of the Czar 
for the alien rule of the Turk. The barbarities 
of the Russians in Poland in 1863, in Central 
Asia in 1875-6, and in Siberia at all times, 
prove how heavy and how oppressive is the 
yoke of the Russian. Arcades ambo. Some 
-other arrangement must be made by which 
these unhappy provinces may be set at liberty. 
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And it is England alone who has the power 
to bring this about. France and Austria are 
each too frightened of Germany to take any- 
decisive step. 

Many outcries will be made that we are 
abandoning the principle of non-intervention, 
which has been preached ad nauseam since the 
Crimean War by the Peace party. This is not 
the place to discuss the question whether the 
abstention of England from continental politics 
during the past twenty years has, upon the 
whole, conduced to the advantage of our country, 
or to the good estimation of foreign Powers. 
That is a question which the reader must settle 
for himself It is to be hoped, however, that 
even the most fanatical upholder of that poHcy 
will allow that circumstances may arise which 
would justify our departure from it. 

The question which now presses for settle- 
ment is this : Has the time now come when 
the Powers of Europe are justified in intervening 
in the internal affairs of Turkey with the object 
of establishing, throughout the Empire, institu- 
tions upon a Western model ? 

In order to obtain materials to form a just 
opinion upon this question, it will be necessary 
for us not only to glance over the poHtical 
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liistory of the Turks, but also to examine the 
teachings of their religion. For the doctrines 
of the Koran have been the animating principle 
which has con\^erted a group of nomadic tribes 
into a great and conquering empire. 

We shall therefore pay particular attention 
to the rise and progress of the Saracen Empire 
founded by Mahomet, in order the better to 
understand that of the Turkish Empire which 
succeeded it. 

Our subject divides itself into the following 
sections : 

1st. The physical characteristics of the 
Turkish Empire, its climate, soil, productions 
and capabilities. 

2nd. The rise of Mahomet and his faith, and 
the development of the Saracen Empire till its 
fall. 

3rd. The rise, progress, and decay of the 
Turkish Empire, with the principal achieve- 
ments of the Turks in recent days. 

4th. A review of propositions for the solution 
of the Eastern Question. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AREA OF TURKEY. — ITS PRODUCTS, SOIL, AND POPULATION* 

HE area of the Ottoman Empire may 
be roughly stated at 1,800,000 square 
miles. This, however, is only an 
approximative estimate, as from the absence of 
official statistics, and the indefiniteness of the 
boundaries of the provinces in Africa and 
Arabia, no certain calculation can be made. It 
includes, in Turkey in Europe, Thrace, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Roumeha, Thessaly, Al- 
bania, Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and the 
Ottoman islands. Turkey in Asia consists of 
AnatoHa, Armenia, Syria, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 
tamia, and part of Arabia. Turkey in Africa 
consists of Egypt, Nubia, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

The Empire contains a great diversity of 
soil and cHmate, and is capable of yielding in 
enormous quantities the choicest productions 
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of the temperate and torrid zones. They include 
tobacco, cotton, maize, rice, rye, barley, wheat, 
and millet ; besides the ordinary trees of Western 
Europe, the ohve, orange, citron, vine, and plum 
grow in perfection. The mineral products are 
gold, iron, coal, lead, copper, sulphur, salt, and 
alum. 

At the present day, the art of agriculture is 
in a very backward state, and the most primitive 
implements are still in common use. The taxes 
imposed by the Government are so heavy, and 
are raised in so oppressive a manner, that they 
amount to a positive discouragement of every 
species of industry. The peasants feel them- 
selves to be a race of slaves, without rights and 
without security for their property, and devoid 
of any encouragement to exertion. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, however, the extreme 
fertility of the soil, which produces from twenty- 
five to one hundredfold, makes ample amends, 
and supphes materials for the manufactures and 
industries of the country such as they are. The 
commerce is extensive, notwithstanding the 
heavy imposts, and is rapidly increasing. The 
exports are wax, raisins, dried figs, ohve oil,, 
morocco, saddlery, swords of superior quality,, 
shawls, carpets, dye-stuffs, embroidery, essential 
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oils, attar of roses, wool, goats' hair, meerschaum- 
clay, honey, sponges, drugs, madder, gall, nuts, 
gums, resin, and wine. 

This list will show the great fertiUty of the 
soil and the great variety of climate enjoyed by 
the various provinces of Turkey. But the 
commerce shown by the ' official statistics is 
ludicrously disproportioned to the capacities of 
the country. In the days when classic Greece 
had a living history, and the great men whose 
writings are now our study, and whose lives 
are the models held up to our children as types 
of heroic virtue, were her citizens, these lands 
supported a population five times more numerous 
than thev now do. Thrace and Macedonia, 
lUyricum* and McBsia, ThessaJy and Epirus, 
were celebrated not only for their fertihty but 
also for the elegance and the comforts of life 
enjoyed by their thickly studded towns, with 
their teeming multitudes. The whole country 
abounds with historic names. Great ranges of 
mountains divide the provinces and shelter the 
fertile valleys at their feet. The hills are 
crowned with hardy woods of various foliage 
indigenous to cold climates ; traces of rich 
terrace cultivation on their sides appear every- 
where as a protest against the indolence and 
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ignorance which have allowed them to fall into 
decay. Rich valleys, the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered scenes of classic history, whose very 
names cause a stir in our pulses, are everywhere 
seen nestling between the high hills, and showing 
ample evidence of the generosity of nature and 
the carelessness and indolence of man. 

In the middle ages, before the Turk had as 
yet secured his grasp upon the country, the 
products of these Greek provinces were cele- 
brated throughout Europe. Every kind of 
artistic work, in sculpture, in painting, in 
gold and silver, in precious stones, in rich 
stuffs, were produced in the highest perfection 
by Byzantine workmen. Now all is changed. 
The old race, on the mainland at least, has been 
almost extirpated by the devastating effect of 
the many wars which have been fought there, 
and they have been replaced chiefly by the 
descendants of their Slavonic successors, who 
show no trace of the intellectual power which 
was a distinguishing mark of their predecessors. 

The population of the Ottoman Empire may 
be estimated at 40,000,000 souls, distributed in 
the following proportions : 

Turkey in Europe 17,000,000 
„ Asia 18,000,000 
„ Africa 5,000,000 

2 
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It is very varied in its composition, and 
comprises Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Slavs, Roumanians, Albanians, Tartars, Arabs, 
Syrians, Chaldeans, Druses, Kurds, Turcomans, 
and Gipsies. 

Of the European population 12,000,000 are 
Christians, and 5,000,000 Moslems. 

Surely here is a country which is amongst 
the most favoured of the earth! Its people 
should be rich and prosperous, numerous and 
happy. But alas ! the fatal gift of beauty has 
been the curse of these Eastern lands, and thev 
have been for ages the battle-fields of ambitious 
empires, which have arisen, reigned, and fallen 
by turns. 

And yet in past ages they have had a glori- 
ous history, and their sons have made themselves 
for ever memorable by their achievements in 
science, art, and literature. After two thousand 
years, we still look for our models in architec- 
ture, our ideals in sculpture, in oratory, and 
in poetry ; our authorities in philosophy, in 
mathematics, and in medicine, to the great men 
^f ancient Greece, and it would appear that the 
human mind is powerless to carry their conquests 
in these further afield. We have been able to 
do little more than to write commentaries and 
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criticisms upon their works. Owing to some 
inscrutable decree of Providence the tide of 
barbarism has swept over these favoured re^ 
gions like a mighty flood, overturning in its 
course the great monuments of antiquity, and 
even the very traces of that civilisation w;hich 
was the glory and pride of mankind. 

Their history fully bears out the truth of 
Byron's beautiful lines : 

" Thei*e is the moral of all human tales ; 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First freedom, and then glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last !" 

Under a system of good government by 
rulers who had at heart the good and well- 
being of the people intrusted to their care, 
rather than the acquisition of wealth and per- 
sonal enjoyment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the days of plenty and of prosperity 
would come again to these Eastern lands, and 
that the population would again increase up to 
the level of ancient days. English, German 
and French capital would flow in upon the 
country, and would quicken up to greater energy 
its flagging industries. 

In the provinces of Asia Minor especially 
there is much room for improvement. Hundreds 

2—2 
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of thousands of acres of fine land are there 
lying waste, simply because under the oppressive 
system of taxation which has hitherto prevailed, 
it would not pay to cultivate them. 

In Turkey every tree, every animal, has to 
pay an annual tax, and the consequence is that 
within the last few years many square miles of 
olive groves and of vineyards have been de- 
stroyed and tens of thousands of animals killed 
in order to avoid the tax. 



/■• 
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CHAPTER III. 

MAHOMET. — ^HIS EARLY LIFE. — ^HIS PREACHING. — HIS FIRST 
DISCIPLES. — ^PERSECUTIONS. — THE HEGIRA. 

^N studying the history of peoples as of 
individuals, it is necessary to ex- 
amine into the nature of the events 
which moulded their character and influenced 
their actions at the commencement of their 
career. And this is especially true when dealing 
with a race so utterly phenomenal as the Turks. 

As the whole of the history of the Saracen 
and Turkish Empires is but a practical application 
of the principles of the Koran, it is necessary 
first to relate in brief the Ufe of Mahomet, and 
the gradual growth and development of his 
doctrines and of his ambition. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca in a.d. 569, and 
was the son of AbdaUah, of ^;he family of the 
Hashim, of the tribe ef the Koreish. AbdaUah 
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died shortly after his so as birth, and the child 
was handed over by his mother to a Bedouin 
tribe to be brought up in the desert. The child 
was however subject to frequent fits, and he 
was accordingly sent back to his mother at 
three years of age. Before he was six years 
old his mother also died, when he was adopted 
by his grandfather, and at his death, a few 
years after, by his uncle Abu Tahb. 

As soon as he' was old enough he obtained a 
situation as a shepherd, and in the solitude of 
the mountains around Mecca he no doubt began 
to evolve the first principles of that mighty 
imposture, which was destined to produce so 
great an influence on the future of the world. 

When he was twenty years of age he entered 
the service of a rich widow named Chadidja as 
camel-driver. In this capacity he used to ac- 
company the caravans in their journeys to Syria 
and to Egypt. Upon one of these journeys to 
Syria he made the acquaintance of a Nestorian 
monk named Sergius, who formed a very high 
opinion of his intelligence, and from whom he 
learnt much of the Christian doctrines, and of 
the lives and teachings of the prophets of the 
Bible, which he afterwards made use of in the 
construction of the Koran. 
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He appears to have found favour in the eyes 
of his mistress, as she afterwards married him. 
This was of course a great change in Maho- 
met's fortunes, and he became a merchant in 
Mecca. He does not seem, however, to have 
devoted much attention to commerce, having 
been more occupied with his sohtary medita- 
tions on reUgious questions. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, 
the minds of the Arabs were in a kind of reU- 
gious ferment and excitement. Christianity had 
percolated through Palestine into the heart of 
Arabia. Many Jevdsh colonies had been es- 
tabhshed in its northern provinces by families 
who had fled from Jerusalem after its destruc- 
tion. The Arabs themselves had sunk into the 
depths of paganism and superstition, and a new 
sect had arisen among them who preached 
against the pagan creed, vdth its star worship, 
its pilgrimages, its festive ceremonies, its 
temples and fetiches. It had in fact long 
ceased to be a Uving faith, and the people 
only clung to it as to a sacred inheritance 
from times inamemorial. The unity of God, 
the ancient reUgion of Abraham, was the 
doctrine promulgated by these forerunners of 
Mahomet. 
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Mecca had been, from times beyond the 
memory of man, a sacred city ; and the Kaaba, 
which was reported to be the temple raised 
by the hands of Abraham himself, was the 
centre of the pilgrimages of all the Arabian 
tribes. 

Mahomet saw that this was the time to intro- 
duce a new faith, which should dispense with 
idolatry on the one hand, and with Judaism and 
Christianity on the other. 

Waraka, one of his wife's relations, who had 
embraced Judaism, spoke to him of the Jewish 
doctrine, and told him the story of the patriarchs 
and prophets of Israel; and the gorgeous poetry 
of the Sacred Book seems to have made as deep 
an impression on his mind as the doctrine of the 
unity of God and the morale of the Old Testa- 
ment. He also turned to account the know- 
ledge he had picked up from Sergius, the Nes- 
torian monk. From these two sources of know- 
ledge he derived the materials which were after- 
wards fused in his brain, and from which he 
built up the Koran in after years. 

When he was forty years of age, being blessed 
with a certain amount of worldly prosperity, he 
gave himself up to his reveries on political and 
reKgious matters. He frequently retired from 
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liis family for weeks together, and spent his 
time in solitude upon the mountains. He now 
became silent and abstracted^ as befitted the 
sacred character which he had resolved upon 
assuming. 

At length, after one of these solitary retreats 
on Mount Hira, he informed his family circle 
that the angel Gabriel had appeared to him, 
and conmaanded him to preach the true religion 
and to spread it abroad among the Arabs. They 
readily believed him, as also did his friend Abu 
Bekr, but his other relatives rejected his teach- 
ings with scorn. Abu Lahab, his uncle, called 
him a fool ; and Abu Talib, his adopted father, 
never professed any belief in his words. In the 
fourth year of his mission, however, he had 
made forty proselytes, chiefly slaves and people 
from the lower ranks; and now first some verses 
were revealed to him, commanding him to come 
forward publicly as a preacher, and to defy the 
scorn of the unbehevers. With all his power 
he now inveighed against the primeval super- 
stition of the Meccans, and exhorted them to a 
pious and moral life, and to the belief in the 
one true God, who had chosen him, as He had 
chosen the prophets of the Bible before him, so 
to teach mankind that they should escape the 
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punishments of hell, and inherit everlasting life. 
God's mercy was principally to be obtained by 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving — this was a 
primitive doctrine common to the whole East. 
The belief in the sacredness of the Kaaba, and 
the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, were too firmly 
rooted in his and the people's minds not to be 
received into the new creed ; but certain bar^ 
barous habits of the Bedouins — such as the kill- 
ing of their new-born daughters — were ruth- 
lessly condemned. The prohibition of certain 
kinds of food also belongs to this first period, 
when he was altogether under the sway of 
Judaism. 

It was not to be expected that the ruUng 
powers in Mecca would stand by supinely while 
Mahomet was thus preaching against the old- 
established religion and cultus of the sacred 
city. Here was a man of low origin — a dreamer, 
if not a madman — who was preaching to the 
people that their ancient gods were only idols, 
and their ancestors who beHeved in them fools. 
It was more than human nature could bear. 
At first they had treated his ravings with in- 
difference and contempt ; but when they found 
that the new doctrines were daily gaining more 
and more adherents, they thought that matters 
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were becoming serious, and determined to stamp 
out the dreaded heresy. 

Many of the slaves who had been converted 
were now subjected to torture and persecution, 
and were compelled to recant. Mahomet him- 
self was so fearful that the new faith would be 
altogether extirpated, that he made certain con- 
cessions in his doctrine, in order, if possible, to 
disarm the animosity of his opponents, and even 
to bring them to accept his views. He now 
declared that the idols which they worshipped, 
instead of being mere myths, as he had formerly 
represented them, were a kind of supernatural 
beings, something between God and man. Find- 
ing, however, that his followers resented this 
sudden change of front, and that his adversaries 
seized upon it as a proof that his pretended 
revelations could have no divine origin, he soon 
withdrew his concession, and declared that he 
had been mistaken, and that he had made it 
under the inspiration of Satan. Matters, how- 
ever, soon became so serious that his uncle and 
Abu Talib, fearing that some attempt would be 
made against Mahomet's life, removed him to a 
fortified castle at some distance from Mecca. 
After an absence of three years, he was allowed 
to return to the holy city, where he continued 
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to preach, and succeeded in converting some 
pilgrims belonging to the city of Medina. They 
took up the new doctrines with so much enthu- 
siasm, that on their return to their own city 
they gained numerous adherents. These so 
much increased in number during the next few 
years, that in the year a.d. 622 the 'Prophet 
thought it more prudent to remove there, ac- 
companied by a hundred families of his flock, 
and his faithful follower Abu Bekr, who was 
destined to succeed him in his rule. 

From this year, known as the Hegira, or 
flight, dates the Mahometan calendar. 

He endeavoured to win over to his cause the 
many Jewish famiHes residing in Medina, and 
to this end adopted many of their doctrines and 
outward observances into his creed. It was of 
no avail, however, as they steadfastly ridiculed 
his pretensions to the prophetic oflSce, and kept 
aloof. Mahomet was so enraged with their 
opposition, and the constant ridicule they 
heaped upon him, that he became their bit- 
terest enemy, and so continued till his death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAHOMET IS APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF MEDINA. — PROCLAIMS 
HIMSELF PROPHET AND VICEGERENT OF GOD.— CONVERSION 
OF ARAB TRIBES. — CAPTURE OF MECCA. — HIS SCHEMES 
OF CONQUEST. — HIS DEATH.— THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
KORAN. 

INDING that it was now necessary 
to play a bold game, Mahomet at 
once assumed openly the character of 
God's Prophet and Vicegerent!; and by the 
assistance of some powerful and influential fol- 
lowers succeeded in being appointed ruler of 
Medina, and of two of the most powerful Arab 
tribes in the vicinity. He next gave out that 
it was the will of God that his followers should 
take up arms against the enemies of Islam, 
meaning at this time the ungrateful inhabitants 
of Mecca, who had rejected his teaching. 

The Arabs were nothing loath to adopt so 
agreeable and profitable a precept, and they 
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carried it out enthusiastically after their own 
fashion, and to the great pecuniary advantage of 
themselves and the children of the Prophet. They 
organised predatory bands, and intercepted and 
robbed the caravans of Meccans trading with 
Syria, and this with such success that they soon 
materially affected their trade. 

Mahomet now found no dijBSculty in conclud- 
ing alliances with many of the neighbouring 
Bedouin tribes, and with their assistance de- 
clared open war against the Meccans. He 
marched against them with a small army of 
three hundred and fourteen men — zealots in- 
flamed with religious ardour and eager for 
plunder. The Meccans met him at Badr with 
six hundred men, but were defeated with heavy 
loss. A great many adventurers from all parts 
now flocked to his standard, and he continued 
his expeditions against the Koreish, the tribe to 
which he himself belonged, and the Jewish tribe 
of Beni Keinuka, whom he conquered and 
brought under subjection. 

After some vears of hostiUties the Meccans 
were glad to conclude a formal peace, and Ma- 
homet turned his attention to the preaching of 
the new faith in Arabia and Syria. He sent his 
missionaries to Chosroes II., the King of Persia, 
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to the King of Abyssinia, to the Governor of 
Egypt, and even to Heraclius the Emperor of 
the East. Some of the Arab chiefs received 
the new doctrine, but the higher potentates 
treated his messengers with scorn. Amru, the 
Ghassanide, went so far as to put his envoy to 
death, and Mahomet sent an army against him, 
which was defeated with great loss. Hearing 
this, the Meccans thought that the long-hoped- 
for opportunity of revenge had arrived, and 
broke the treaty of peace by many acts of vio- 
lence against the Moslems. 

Mahomet, however, mustered all his forces, 
and at the head of 10,000 men, marched against 
Mecca before its inhabitants had had time to 
prepare for the siege, took the city, and was 
publicly recognised by them as Chief and Pro- 
phet. With this the victory of the new faith 
was secured throughout Arabia. 

His first step was to destroy the idols of the 
Kaaba, and to constitute it the holy place of 
Islam, to which all true believers should in 
future turn their faces when in prayer, in what- 
ever quarter of the world they might be. The 
next was to organise the ritual, and to consoh- 
date the laws of the new faith according to the 
revelations he professed to have received. 
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His successes in arms had been so great and 
so constant, that he now thought of extending 
his conquests to the West, and of subjugating 
the great Empire of Byzantium, which was at 
that time at war with Persia. Finding, how- 
ever, that the forces he could muster would be 
too small to justify him in attempting a task of 
such magnitude, he turned his attention to the 
conquest of Syria. 

In order to invoke the blessing of Allah 
upon this undertaking, he organised a vast pil- 
grimage to Mecca, which was attended by no 
less than 40,000 Moslems. On his return to 
Medina he fell dangerously ill, some say 
by the effects of poison, and after a few 
days died in the arms of his favourite wife 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abu Bekr, in the 
eleventh year of the Hegira, the eighth of June, 
A.D. 632. 

Thus ended a career the most extraordinary 
of any recorded in the history of the world. 

There never has been a man concerning 
whom more diverse opinions have been ex- 
pressed than Mahomet. He was no common 
impostor. He was undoubtedly a man of great 
natural powers of mind, and he possessed in 
the highest degree those qualities of clear- 
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sightedness and patience which go far to insure 
success. He was without any education save 
that which he derived from self-communing and 
observation of the character, tendencies, and 
capabiUties of the simple race among whom he 
lived. His mind had been expanded by the 
journeys he had made while in the service of 
Chadidja in Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 
The corruption of the ancient faith which the 
Arabs had derived from Abraham, and the 
poUtical disunion of the tribes of Central Asia, 
had prepared the way for the attempt of a bold 
adventurer, and Mahomet stepped forward, and 
proclaimed himself as the man for whom the 
age was looking. He seized instinctively on 
the key to the whole situation. He saw at 
once the influence which would be possessed by 
a reHgious system embracing the salient points 
of Theism, Judaism, and Christianity, and he 
at once addressed himself to the task of pre- 
paring one. During the following twenty- 
three years, he delivered, one by one, the ^' re- 
velations," which were subsequently embodied 
in the Koran, which remains the sacred book of 
his followers to the present day. 

The leading theological teachings of the 
Koran are : ** There is no God but God. Ma- 

3 
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hornet is the Apostle of God." Besides this it 
teaches a belief in Angels, Genii, Peris, Fates 
(or Fairies), Heaven and Hell, the Resurrection 
of the body. Predestination, and the duty of 
the spread of the Doctrines of Islam by the 
sword. 

The rehgious practices enjoined are Prayer, 
Ablution, Alms, Fasting, Pilgrimages to Mecca, 
Circumcision, and the abstinence from certain 
unclean meats, and from intoxicating liquors. 
As a counterbalance, however, to the rigidity of 
some of these observances, Mahomet allowed 
his followers great latitude in the matter of 
Polygamy ; and the Paradise promised to them 
was one chiefly of sensual enjoyment of an 
earthly kind.* In addition to this he offered a 

* The passage in the Koran treating of this subject runs 
as follows : 

" The whole earth will be as one loaf of bread, which 
God will reach to them like a cake ; for meat they will 
have the ox Bal^m and the fish N^n, the lobes of wliose 
livers will suffice seventy thousand men. Every believer 
will have eighty thousand servants and seventy-two girls of 
Paradise, besides his own former wives if he should wish 
for them, and a large tent of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds ; 
three hundred dishes of gold shall be set before each guest 
at once, and the last morsel shall be as grateful as the first. 
Wine will be permitted, and will flow copiously without 
inebriating. The righteous will be clothed in the most 
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tempting reward for their allegiance by per- 
mitting them to indulge their predatory in- 
stincts at the expense of the 'infidel," under 
which term were included all who had not sub- 
mitted to the Koran. His followers were the 
true believers, and he taught them to consider 
themselves the lords of the earth, and the 
masters of its wealth. No position but that of 
subjects could be allowed to the conquered 
people ; they possessed no rights except such 
as their conquerors might be inclined in 
clemency to grant them. 

It i^ probable that at the beginning of his 
career he was simply a religious fanatic, and 
animated with a strong desire to abolish the 
idolatrous rites which prevailed among his fellow- 
countrymen, and to establish in their stead the 
old faith, which was a system of pure Theism, 
and which tradition said was that of Abraham 
and Ismael. 

precious silks and gold, and will be crowned with crowns 
of the most resplendent pearls and jewels. If they desire 
children they shall beget them, and see them grow up within 
an hour. Besides the ravishing songs of the angel Israfil 
and the daughters of Paradise, the very trees will by the 
rustling of their boughs, the clanging of bells suspended 
from them, and the clashing of their fruits, which are 
pearls and emeralds, make sweetest music." 

3—2 
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The learned Dr. Dollinger propounds a sin- 
gular theory on this subject. He believes that 
Mahomet was a Spiritualist, and that while 
under the influence of mesmerism, he may have 
beUeved that angels actually appeared to and 
communed with him, calling him a prophet, and 
commanding him to preach a new doctrine to 
the world : and that the faith in these imaginary 
spirits, his vivid imagination, and the poetry of 
the Arabian tongue acting upon his natural 
susceptibility, may have produced his extraordi- 
nary and inexpHcable character. MoUer ap- 
pears to adopt the same view. 

Whatever truth there may be in this theory 
of the learned Doctor, it is impossible in the 
present elementary state of our knowledge of 
animal magnetism to say. It is probable, how- 
ever, that at the beginning of his career Mahomet 
really believed in his own mission, and that in 
order to give more effect and force to his ideas, 
he determined on giving out that they had been 
divinely inspired. 

Truthfulness was never a characteristic of 
Eastern races, especially in matters of this kind. 
The theory of inspiration, whether from a good 
or bad source, seems to be perfectly unnecessary 
and inconsistent with facts, as his revelations 
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always followed the bent of his own inclinations 
in such a way as to justify either the indulgence 
of his passions, or the carrying out of some 
scheme which he thought desirable. 

In the early part of his career he frequently 
made concessions in doctrine or ritual, for the 
sake of attracting the Sabeans or the Jews, and 
when he found these concessions ineffectual, 
withdrawing them on the plea that he had 
yielded to an inspiration of the devil. So con- 
scious was Mahomet of these contradictions into 
which he fell, that in one of the chapters of the 
Koran he says : 

'* If we revoke a verse of the Koran, or if we 
strike one out, know ye that we replace it by 
one sinular or better." 

Once installed at Medina, however, as chief 
Prophet, his ambition seems to have been 
enkindled, and as he gradually enlarged his 
territory and augmented the wealth of his 
followers from the spoil of conquered tribes, he 
dreamt of universal empire both temporal and 

spiritual 

The idea was a grand one, the most magnifi- 
cent that had probably ever entered the mind of 
man, and had it been carried out on honest ,prin- 
ciples, would have stamped him as the greatest 
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man the world had seen. But he descended to 
expedients of chicanery and imposture to accom- 
pUsh his designs, and having to do with an 
ignorant and superstitious people, was enabled 
to obtain easy credence. He raised the Arabs 
from being a group of nomadic tribes, without 
discipUne or cohesion, to a nation whose name 
was feared throughout the East, and which was 
destined to act a foremost part for centuries in 
the history of the world. 

But amongst all his doctrines, there were two 
in particular which merit attention and con- 
sideration on account of the powerful influence 
which they appear to have exerted upon the 
minds of his followers. The doctrine of Predes- 
tination, which forms so prominent a feature in 
the Moslem creed, is one of the strongest sup- 
ports and consolations to a soldier. Irving says 
on this subject : 

*^ What doctrine could have been devised more 
calculated to hurry forward, in a wild career of 
conquest, a set of ignorant and predatory soldiers 
than this assurance of booty if they survived — 
Paradise if they fell ? It rendered almost irre- 
sistible the Moslem arms ; but it likewise con- 
tained the poison that was to destroy their domi- 
nion. From the moment the successors of the 
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Prophet ceased to be aggressors and conquerors, 
and sheathed the sword definitively, the doc- 
trine of Predestination began its baneful work. 
Enervated by peace and the sensuaUty per- 
mitted by the Koran, the Moslem regarded every 
reverse as preordained by Allah and inevitable ; 
to be borne stoically, since human exertion and 
foresight were in vain. . * Help thyself, and God 
will help thee,' was a precept never in force with 
the followers of Mahomet ; and its reverse has 
been their fate. The Crescent has waned before 
the Cross, and exists in Europe, where once it 
was so mighty, only by the sufferance or rather 
thejealousy of the great Christian Powers, pro- 
bably ere long to furnish another illustration, that 
' They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.' "* 

This was a doctrine pecuharly seductive to 
the ease-loving nature of the Oriental, but while 
it aided materially his natural bravery in battle, 
was fraught with peril to him as soon as he 
settled down in new territories to enjoy the 
fruits of his victories and of his spoils. The later 
history of the Turks has shown that this princi- 
ple of decay has contributed to the downfall of 
their power, by the bhghting influence it has 

* Irving's " Mahomet and his Successors." 
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exercised upon the territories falling under their 
sway. 

The next distinctive principle has been the 
doctrine that the religion of Islam is to be 
spread by the sword. The key-note of this 
doctrine was struck by Mahomet in a manifesto 
issued at Medina in the early days of his 
career, when he was smarting under the 
ridicule and persecution to -which he was 
subjected by his tribe and his fellow-townsmen 
of Mecca. 

The following are his words : '' I, the last of 
the prophets, am sent with the sword ! Let 
those who promulgate my faith enter into no 
argument or discussion ; hut slay all those who 
refuse obedience to the law. Whoever fights 
for the true faith, whether he fall or conquer, 
will assuredly receive a glorious reward." 

"The sword," added he, "is the key of 
heaven and hell ; all wlio draw it in the cause 
of the faith will be rewarded with temporal 
advantages; every drop shed of their blood, 
every peril and hardship endured by them, 
will be registered on high as more meritorious 
than even fasting and praying. If they fall in 
battle, their sins will at once be blotted out, 
and they will be transported to Paradise, there 
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to revel in eternal pleasures in the arms of 
black-eyed houris." 

This places an imprint of character on the 
Turks possessed by no other people, for it 
marks them out as truly hastes humani generis 
for all ages. If they have ceased to be 
conquerors, and have, indeed, within the last 
two centuries rather lost territory than gained 
it, this is to be attributed more to the improve- 
ment effected by Western nations in the art of 
war, and to the want of military leaders in 
Turkey, than to any change in principle. 
They are still the true sons of Ismael ; their 
hand is raised against every man, and every 
man's hand is raised against them. 

Hallam, in his "History of the Middle 
Ages," expresses the following views respecting 
the rise of this mysterious character : — 

'' The appearance of Mahomet, and the con- 
quests of his disciples, present an epoch in the 
history of Asia still more important and more 
definite than the subversion of the Roman 
Empire in Europe; and hence the boundary- 
line between the ancient and modem divisions 
of Byzantine history will intersect the reign of 
Herachus. That prince may be said to have 
stood on the verge of both hemispheres of time. 
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whose youth was crowned with the last victories 
over the successors of Artaxerxes, and whose 
age was clouded by the first calamities of Ma- 
hometan invasion. 

'^Of all the revolutions which have had a 
permanent influence upon the civil history of 
mankind, none could so httle be anticipated by 
human prudence as that effected by the religion 
of Arabia. As the seeds of invisible disease 
grow up sometimes in silence to maturity, till 
they manifest themselves hopeless and irresis- 
tible, the gradual propagation of a new faith 
in a barbarous country beyond the limits of 
a new empire was hardly known perhaps, and 
certainly disregarded, in the court at Constan- 
tinople. Arabia, in the age of Mahomet, was 
divided into many small states, most of which, 
however, seem to have looked up to Mecca as 
the capital of their nation, and the chief of 
their religious worship. The capture of that 
city, accordingly, and subjugation of its power- 
ful and numerous aristocracy, readily drew 
after it the submission of the minor tribes, who 
transferred to the conqueror the reverence 
they were used to show to those he had sub- 
dued. If we consider Mahomet only as a 
military usurper, there is nothing more expli- 
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cable or more analogous, especially to the 
course of Oriental liistory, than his success. 
But as the author of a religious imposture, 
upon which, though avowedly unattested by 
miraculous powers, and though originally dis- 
countenanced by the civil magistrates, he had 
the boldness to found a scheme of universal 
dominion, which his followers were half enabled 
\o realise, it is a curious speculation, by what 
means he could inspire so sincere, so ardent, so 
energetic, and so permanent a belief." 

The prevalence of Islam in the lifetime of 
its prophet, and during the first ages of its 
•existence, was chiefly owing to the spirit of 
martial energy that he infused into it. The 
Tehgion of Mahomet is as essentially a military 
system as the institution of chivalry in the 
-west of Europe. The people of Arabia, a race 
'of strong passions and sanguinary temper, 
inured to habits of pillage and murder, found 
in the law of their native prophet, not a licence, 
but a command, to desolate the world, and the 
promise of all that their glowing imaginations 
could anticipate of Paradise annexed to all in 
ivhich they most delighted upon earth. The 
"vrital essence of his religion were imphcit faith 
and feroeions energy. Death, slavery, tribute 
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to unbelievers, were the glad tidings of the 
Arabian prophet. To the idolaters, indeed, or 
to those who acknowledged no specnal revelation, 
one alternative only was proposed, conversion 
or the sword. The People of the Book, as 
they are termed in the Koran, or the four sects 
of Christians, Jews, Magians, and Sabeans, were 
permitted to redeem their adherence to their 
ancient law, by the payment of tribute, and 
other marks of humiliation and servitude. But 
the limits which Mahometan intolerance had 
prescribed to itself were seldom transgressed, 
the word pledged to unbeUevers was seldom 
forfeited. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ACCESSION OF ABU BEKR. — REBELLION AND DEFEAT OF 
BEDOUIN TRIBES. — CONQUEST OF ARABIA. 

BU BEKR, caUed by Mahomet his 
^' faithful and authentic witness," suc- 
ceeded him at his death. He was 
the father .of the Prophet's favourite wife 
Ayesha, and was besides- the one selected by 
him to take his place at the Mosque when he 
was no longer able to attend in person. He 
had, however, powerful rivals in Omar, the 
father of another of the Prophet's wives Hafsa ; 
Othman, who had married two of his daughters 
in succession ; and Ali, Mahomet's cousin, and 
husband of his daughter Fatima. The claims 
of Ah were the strongest on the score of con- 
sanguinity, and immediately upon the Prophet's 
death, his friends raUied round him to discuss 
the means of seizing on the reins of govern- 
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ment. At the same time Abu Bekr and Omar 
convened a meeting of the chief men of the 
state, and proposed to them that the supreme 
power should be elective, and not hereditary. 
The principle was carried by acclamation, and 
Omar then proposed that Abu Bekr, the confi- 
dential friend of Mahomet, his adviser and 
companion in persecution, should be hailed as 
Caliph. He advanced to him, and kissed his 
hand in token of allegiance, and his example 
was at once imitated by the others present. 
Omar showed much craft in this proceeding. 
While gaining for himself the credit of mag- 
nanimity, he knew that Abu Bekr could not, in 
the ordinary course of nature, Uve long, being 
advanced in years, and that he himself would 
probably be called upon to succeed him. Omar, 
with soldier-like promptitude, surrounded Ali's 
tent with a body of his armed followers, and 
compelled him to acquiesce in their decisions. 

The Arab chiefs of the neighbouring tribes, 
however, did not so readily agree to an arrange- 
ment in which they had not been consulted. 
They had been converted by the sword, and 
deemed the present a fitting moment to recover 
at least their independence. They at once 
threw oif the yoke of Abu Bekr, and refused 
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to pay the tribute which had always been 
exacted from them. The empire of Islam was 
by their rejection again reduced to the three 
cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef. 

The rebel chiefs advanced with a large num- 
ber of troops under the leadership of Malec^ 
the most distinguished among them, upon 
Medina. Khaled, the most valorous of Maho- 
met's generals, sallied forth to meet them at 
the head of 4,500 men. He overcame the 
rebels, overran their country, seized upon their 
flocks, and made slaves of their children. Ha 
took Malec prisoner, put him to death, and 
sent his wife, who was reputed to be the 
most beautiful woman in Arabia, into his own 
harem. 

This stem and speedy punishment struck 
terror into all his opponents, and secured the 
whole of Arabia to the empire. He then 
marched with his victorious army against 
Moseilma, a chieftain who had assumed sove- 
reign sway over the fertile province of Yamama, 
lying between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and pretended to the gift of prophecy. 
He had gathered many followers around him, 
and was a serious competitor with Mahomet for 
the honour of celestial inspiration. 
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Kiialed encountered him at Akreba, and 
defeated him with a loss of 10,000 men. His 
followers were speedily converted, and thus the 
whole of Arabia was brought under the yoke of 
Islam. 

Abu Bekr now devoted his attention to 
gathering together the scattered leaves upon 
which Mahomet's revelations had been written, 
and arranged them in the order in which they 
now stand in the Koran. As committed to 
writing, they were thrown promiscuously into a 
box without order or system, and this box was 
kept by Hafsa, one of Mahomet's wives. 

This effected, he determined to carry out the 
object which the Prophet had had most at heart 
at the time of his death, namely, the conquest 
of Syria, and circumstances were altogether 
favourable to the attempt. His government 
appeared to be firmly established in Arabia, 
and the new system seemed to work well. The 
religious enthusiasm which had animated the 
first campaigns had been rewarded by victory 
and the rich spoils of war. Not only the citizens 
of Mecca and Medina, but also their Bedouin 
allies had profited largely, and their tents were 
orated with rich silk-stuffs and golden orna- 
te, and scented with delicate perfumes and 
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the much-prized musk, ** looted" from the cara- 
vans of the imbeliever. 

Syria had ever been to the Arabs a land of 
promise. Its fertile valleys produced corn, 
wine, oil, and deUcious fruits in abundance. 
Vast flocks and herds grazed in its plains, and 
its great cities were the depots of the choicest 
productions of both the East and the West. 
The specimens of these riches hung in every 
house, and adorned the persons of the wives 
and daughters of the true believers. 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXPEDITION TO SYRIA. — ^DEFEAT OF BYZANTINE TROOPS. 
— CAMPAIGNS IN PERSIA. — CAPTURE OF IRAK AND HIRA. 
— ^DEFEAT OF PERSIAN ARMY.— SIEGE AND CAPTURE 
OF DAMASCUS BY KHALED.— DEATH OF ABU BEKR. 

SANGUINARY war had long raged 
between the great empires of Persia 
and Byzantium, and both appeared 
at the time to be utterly exhausted from its 
desolating nature. 

They were both empires which had attained 
a very high state of civiUsation, and were very 
different from the simple pastoral tribes of 
Arabs who now sought to combat, and, if 
possible, to convert them to Islam. 

In the 12th year of the Hegira, therefore, 
the CaUph Abu Bekr issued the following pro- 
clamation to the chieftains of Arabia Petraea 
and Arabia Felix : 

'^ In the name of the most merciful God : 
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Abdallah Athek Ibn Abu Kahafa, to all true 
believers, health, happiness, and the blessing of 
God ! Praise be to God and to Mahomet his 
prophet I This is to inform you that I intend 
to send an army of the faithful into Syria, to 
deUver that country from the infidels, and I 
remind you that to fight for the true faith is 
to obey God 1" 

This manifesto was hailed by all the Arabs 
as indeed the glad tidings of the New Gospel, 
and the chiefs hastened to send every available 
man, horse, and camel they could muster to 
join the standard of the Prophet. 

The Arabs from all quarters trooped to his 
assistance, and encamped in vast numbers 
round Medina. 

The command of the army was given to 
Yezed, a general of tried valour, who, after 
organising his forces, marched with them to- 
wards the frontiers of Syria. Here he met a 
body of Byzantine troops, which had been sent 
out to reconnoitre, and defeated them, kiUing 
their general and 1200 men. He took large 
quantities of booty, with which he loaded a 
long string of camels, horses, and mules, and 
sent it to Abu Bekr as the first fruits of the 
war. 

4—2 
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The sx^t of the spoils inteii^fied the zeal of 
the Mo^eiDS> and attxaeted constant streams of 
Tc^rmteers^ These were formed into seTeral 
cor^s ao:rtme and despatched to difl^rent pc»nts 
on the Svrian frontier, with instmcdons to co- 
operate as &r as possible. 

Another armv was sent, under the c(»nniand 
of the valorous Khaled, against Irak, a pro- 
Tinee tributarv to the King of Persia, which 
was speedily conquered. Exhaled then mardied 
with 10.000 men against the King of EGra, a 
Christian prv>vince. He sacked the capital, 
which was of extraonhnarr weaMi, slew the 
King, subdued the kingdom, and imposed a 
tribute upon it of 70.000 pieces of gold, which 
he sent, tc^ther with the Kings son, to Me- 
dina. 

He next directeil his arms against Aila, de- 
feated Hormu2> the Persian governor, and 
sent his crown and a fifth part of the booty to 
the CaKph. 

After conquering aad sacking many cities, 
and defeating three Persian generals, who 
were sent successiYely against him, Khaled 
advanced his standard to the banks of the 
Euphratesw He now addressed an arrc^ant 
message to the Persian monarch, calling upon 
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him to embrace the faith of Islam or to pay 
tribute, *' If you refuse both," added he, '' I 
will come upon you with a host who love death 
as much as you do Ufe." 

But at this juncture Khaled received orders 
from Abu Bekr to leave Persian territory and 
march to the assistance of the other armies in 
Syria, which had not been so successful. Join- 
ing his forces to those of Abu Obeidah, he 
captured the City of Bosra, where he took 
immense booty, and then directed his attention 
to the conquest of the great City of Damascus. 

The beauty of this city and of the surround- 
ing country are well described by Irving : 

'^ This renowned and beautiful city, one of 
the largest and most magnificent of the East, 
and reputed to be the oldest in the world, stood 
in a plain of wonderful richness and fertility, 
covered with groves and gardens, and bounded 
by an amphitheatre of hills, the skirts of Mount 
Lebanon. A river, called by the ancients 
Chrysorrhoa, or the stream of gold, flows 
through this plain, feeding the canals and 
water-courses of its gardens, and the fountains 
of the city. 

^' The commerce of the place bespoke the 
luxuriance of the soil, dealing in wines, silks. 
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wool, prunes, raisins, figs of unrivalled flavour, 
sweet-scented waters and perfiimes. The fields 
were covered with odoriferous flowers, and the 
rose of Damascus has become famous through- 
out the world. This is one of the few, the 
very few, cities famous in ancient times, which 
still retains a trace of ancient delights. The 
citron perfumes the air for many miles round 
the city, and the fig-trees are of vast size. The 
pomegranate and orange grow in thickets. 
There is the trickhng of water on every hand. 
Wherever you go there is a trotting brook or 
a full and silent stream beside the track ; and 
you have frequently to cross from one vivid 
green meadow to another by fording or by 
little bridges. These streams all flow from the 
river beloved by Naaman of old. He might 
well ask whether the Jordan was better than 
Pharpar and Abana, the rivers of Damascus. 
In this city, too, were invented those silken 
stuffs called damask from the place of their 
origin, and those swords and scimitars prover- 
bial for their matchless temper." 

The Emperor Heraclius, who was at Antioch 
at the time, despatched his general, Caloiis, to 
the assistance of Damascus with 5000 men, 
thinking he had to do with a mere predatory 
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band of Arabs without discipline or training. To 
the great astonishment of Caloiis, however, 
Khaled marched against him with the united 
Moslem army amounting to 40,000 men. In 
the first day's fighting both Calous and the 
governor of the town were taken prisoners and 
beheaded. 

Dissensions within the city aided the enemy 
outside. The saUies made were weak and un- 
successful, and the inhabitants began to think of 
surrender, when report reached them that the 
Emperor, appreciating the danger of the situa- 
tion at last, had sent to the aid of the city an 
army of 100,000 men, under the command of 
Werdan, an experienced general. 

Exhaled at once detached Derar, one of his 
bravest generals, with a picked force of horse- 
men, to attack the vanguard of the Greeks. So 
successful were they, that they defeated in detail 
the whole army, division after division being 
put to rout. Thousands of the fugitives were 
killed in the pursuit, and immense booty in 
treasure, arms, baggage, and horses fell to the 
victors, who returned to resume the siege of 
Damascus. 

The Emperor was much disturbed when he 
heard of the rout of so large an army by so 
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inferior a force as the Moslems, and hastily got 
together another force of 70,000 men, with 
which he marched to the assistance of Da- 
mascus. 

Khaled gathered all his troops together, and 
met the imperial army at Aiznadin. He com- 
pletely routed the Greeks, and took their general, 
Werdan, prisoner. The booty was immense — 
crosses of silver and gold adorned with precious 
stones, rich chains and bracelets, jewels of price, 
silken robes, armour and weapons of all kinds, 
and numerous banners. 

He returned again to Damascus with a rein- 
forcement of troops, which had been sent him 
by the Caliph. 

Numerous and bloody battles were fought by 
the garrison of the devoted city before its gates, 
but its effeminate defenders were unable to cope 
with the austere and fanatic Moslems. After a 
siege of seventy days, the city was taken, and a 
great portion of its inhabitants put to the sword 
without regard to age or sex. Khaled would 
have made it one vast slaughter-house, but was 
restrained by his fellow-general, Obeidah. 

The booty was very great, for the whole city 
was plundered, and Khaled, after setting aside 
one-fifth for the public Treasury, divided the 
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remainder among his officers and soldiers, and 
wrote to the Caliph, informing him of the capture 
of Damascus. 

Abu Bekr was not destined, however, to re- 
ceive the welcome news, for he died on the very- 
day on which Damascus surrendered. 

These campaigns, although carried out with 
such an amoimt of dash and daring as amounted 
to fool-hardiness, were crowned with great suc- 
cess ; a fact which was greedily seized upon by 
the Moslems as a manifestation of the special 
protection and favour of Providence upon their 
schemes. But indeed the causes of their vic- 
tories, striking as they were, are not far to seek. 
The Arabs were a frugal and abstemious people, 
simple in their tastes, martial in their habits. 
They were accustomed from their childhood to 
the use of arms ; and the management and train- 
ing of the horse was, with hunting, the chief 
part of their education. Hence they were 
naturally easily converted into cavalry of a very 
superior kind ; and under the leadership of such 
bold generals as Khaled, a man who carried his 
faith, with the simple earnestness of a child of 
the desert, into his practical every-day duties, 
were more than a match for the trained legions 
of the Greeks, weakened and enervated as they 
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were by a long course of luxurious habits. The 
causes of Moslem success at this period may be 
summed up in two words : physical strength and 
religious fatalism. 

Among the practical results of these campaigns 
was one which was destined to exert a powerful 
and ultimately a fatal influence upon the future 
of the Moslems. The enormous amount of 
treasure and booty of all kinds captured by their 
generals, began already to exercise a marked 
influence upon the mode of life of the inhabitants 
of Mecca and Medina. Some idea of the vast 
amount of this wealth may be gathered from 
the fact that at the capture of Ctesiphon the . 
booty was so enormous, that when Sad,d divided 
it among his 60,000 soldiers, the share of each 
amounted to 12,000 dirhems (£312). At the 
capture of Jalula it was estimated at £4,000,000 
of our money, the share of each soldier engaged 
being 10,000 dirhems (£260). 

The luxury which arises from wealth must 
always exercise a hurtful influence upon the 
physique of a people, and this is more especially 
true of Eastern nations, whom the climate allures 
to luxuries undreamt of by the Westerns. The 
children of the Prophet had tasted the for- 
bidden fruit, and relished it exceedingly. The 
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taste for plunder, always a characteristic of their 
tribe, had been much intensified by its recent 
gratification, and henceforth we may look in their 
history for constantly recurring manifestations 
of it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OMAR APPOINTED OALFPH. — DISPLACES KHALED. — OBEIDAH 
CAPTURES EMESSA AND BAALBEC. — BATTLE OF YERMOUK. 
—DEFEAT OF BYZANTINE ARMY. 

BU BEKR died peacefully in the 
ajrms of his daughter Ayesha, the 
favourite wife of Mahomet, in the 
year 635 a.d., in his sixty-third year, after a 
reign of little more than two years. He was 
much respected for the prudence of his actions 
and the rigid justice of his decisions. 

Upon his death-bed he recommended Omar 
as his successor in the CaUphate. The latter 
affected to fear the responsibiUty, and made a 
show of humility, but finished by consenting. 

On the same day upon which Abu Bekr died,. 
Omar assumed command, and was recognised as. 
CaUph by Ayesha, whose influence was very 
great in the city, and by Ali, his most redoubt- 
able competitor. Omar was a thorough soldier. 
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and was brave and prompt in action ; he was a 
most zealous Moslem, and fiery and intolerant 
of opposition in religious matters ; he was simple 
and austere in his own habits, but indulgent to 
his soldiers in time of war, seldom interfering 
to check the excesses to which they gave way 
when a victory had been won. 

His first act on assuming the reins of govern- 
ment was to displace Khaled from the command 
of the army, and to appoint Obeidah in his 
place. Khaled was rash and headstrong, he 
said, and his very personal bravery and indif- 
ference to death unfitted him for the supreme 
command, which required rather the qualities 
possessed by Obeidah. For a general should, 
above all, be prudent, and should never expose 
his troops to unnecessary peril. But Khaled, 
whatever his faults, had done signal service to 
the cause of Islam. He had made the Moslem 
troops to be respected and feared, and his vic- 
tories had attached a prestige to their name, 
which was an essential aid to them in battle. 
The last of his exploits, the capture of Damas- 
cus, achieved as it was under circumstances of 
the greatest difl&culty, had added glory to his 
name, and he was idoKsed by his troops, who 
considered him the special favourite of heaven. 
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But this was not his only claim to considera- 
tion. He had encountered the world-renowned 
armies of the Byzantine Emperor, 170,000 
strong, with his puny force of 30,000 Arabs, 
and utterly routed them. This was an exploit 
which had been unequalled so far in the world's 
history, and which shed immortal lustre on 
his name as a general. It might have been 
expected that such services, rendered at such a 
moment, would have entitled Khaled to honour 
and distinction, and to the eternal gratitude of 
all Moslems. 

But Omar was himself a soldier, and am- 
bitious of distinction in the field. Reasons of 
state had induced him to remain at Medina, 
there to await the brilliant prize of supreme 
power which the death of Abu Bekr would be 
certain to place in his hands. But his envy 
was aroused by the successes of Elhaled, a 
younger soldier in a field in which he felt that 
he also might have covered himself with glory, 
and earned the praises which he heard on every 
side lavished upon his rival. 

Obeidah, when he received Omar's letter an- 
nouncing his appointment to the chief command 
of the army, was so much grieved at the injus- 
tice of this decision, that he suppressed the 
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letter, and wrote to Omar, remonstrating against 
the step, and pointing out the signal services 
rendered by Khaled. 

Omar, however, was not to be baulked of his 
revenge, and at once sent a special envoy to the 
camp to announce the deposition of Khaled and 
the appointment of Obeidah to succeed him» 
The announcement raised a storm of indignation 
among the troops, and led to much disaffection. 
But Khaled was too good a soldier to permit 
himself to show the slightest sign of disobedience 
to authority, and with much magnanimity pro- 
ceeded to resign his command to his fellow- 
general, and to assure him of his devotion. 
His conduct under these painful trials is the 
more to be admired, as he was flushed with the 
excitement of victory and the glory which 
crowned him. He had so enriched the whole 
of the Moslem population, and so endeared him- 
self to them by his services to the Empire, that 
he might, had he been so minded, have easily 
driven Omar from command, and assumed the 
reins of government himself But his ambition 
and his pleasure lay in another direction, and 
he now devoted his attention to carrying out 
faithfully the injunctions of his superior officer. 

Obeidah now turned his eyes towards the 
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fertile plains of Syria, and addressed himself to 
the subjugation of the ancient and splendid 
cities which commanded them. He sent KJialed 
in advance, with one-third of the troops, to 
scour the country about Emessa, and marched 
himself, with the main body of the army, 
against Jusheyed. He was met, however, by 
the governor of the city, who, terrified at the 
recent defeat of the imperial forces and the fall 
of the more important city of Damascus, offered 
to purchase a year's peace by the payment of 
400 pieces of gold and 50 silken robes. Obeidah 
agreed to the terms, but stipulated for the un- 
conditional surrender of the city if during that 
interval the cities of Baalbec and Emessa should 
have been taken. 

He then turned his steps to Emessa, where 
he found Khaled actively engaged. On the 
arrival of the Moslem force before its walls, the 
governor of the city, not being prepared for a 
siege, negotiated for a year's truce by the pay- 
ment of 10,000 pieces of gold and 200 silk 
robes, and the surrender of the city if during 
that period the Moslems should have taken 
Aleppo, Alh^dir, and Kennesrin, and have de- 
feated the army of the Emperor. 

Meantime the fiery soul of the Caliph was 
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<5hafing at the delay of his generals in making 
further conquests. There had been loud mur- 
murs in Mecca and Medina at the displacement 
of the victorious Khaled when at the height of 
his success. The greed of the faithful had been 
whetted by the vast amount of plunder which 
had been sent home after the capture of 
Damascus, and they attributed the sudden ces- 
sation of these tangible evidences of victory to 
the arbitrary and, as it seemed to them, unjust 
action of the Caliph. Omar now addressed a 
stem letter to Obeidah, reproaching him with 
his dilatoriness, and accusing him of being more 
solicitous of worldly gain than of the extension 
of the Faith of Islam by the sword. Stilng to 
the quick by these taunts, Obeidah summoned 
a, council of war, and consulted his generals 
upon the most fitting course to pursue. The 
result of their deUberations was to immediately 
prosecute the war with the utmost vigour. 

Obeidah then marched with his forces upon 
Baalbec, or, as it was called by the Greeks, 
HeUopoUs, or the " City of the Sun." Baalbec 
was one of the most ancient and renowned 
cities in Syria. It was celebrated for the 
beauty and grandeur of its temples, palaces, 
fountains, and monuments ; and, above all, for 

5 
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the magnificent Temple of the Sun, the gigantic 
ruins of which are at the present day the won- 
der and delight of the traveller and the per- 
plexity of the modem engineer. This superb 
temple was asserted by Arab tradition to have 
been built by Solomon, and the cyclopean blocks 
of which it was composed were said to have 
been wrought and placed in position by the 
genii over whom Solomon was supposed to have 
had control.* The city was therefore held in 
the highest esteem and veneration by all 
Eastern nations. 

On his march to Baalbec, Obeidah inter- 
cepted a caravan of 400 camels laden with pre- 
cious merchandise. He captured the spoils, 
but allowed the conductors of the caravan to 
precede him to the city, and to bear the n^ws 
to the aflfrighted inhabitants that a powerful 
army of Saracens was on its way to besiege it. 
Herbis, the governor, lost no time in sending 
forth a body of 6000 horse and a considerable 
number of troops, who were driven back with 
great loss. Obeidah now summoned the city 
to surrender, but as his missive was treated 
with silent contempt, proceeded to invest it. 

* The temple was really built by Antoninus Pius, 
A.D. 161. 
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The next day the governor made a sally, and 
his troops fought with great valour ; but they 
were no match for the valiant Saracens, who 
surrounded them and compelled them to take 
refuge with their governor in a deserted 
monastery at some distance from the city walls. 
The governor, finding that resistance was un- 
availing, asked to be conducted to Obeidah's tent, 
and oflfered as ransom for the city 2000 ounces 
of gold, 4000 ounces of silver, and 2000 silken 
robes. After much discussion, these terms were 
finally agreed upon, and Obeidah marched with 
his forces against Emessa, and summoned it to- 
surrender. The garrison, however, defended 
themselves with much valour, and inflicted such 
heavy losses on the besiegers that they were glad 
to withdraw. He then proceeded to attack the 
fortified cities of Arrestan and Shaizar, cap- 
tured them without much trouble, and returned 
to Emessa, to which he laid siege. The gar- 
rison made frequent and successful sallies, but 
the Saracens stoutly stood their ground, and 
after several days of sanguinary conflicts, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the city. 

Scarcely had they taken possession, however,, 
when they received intelligence of the approach 
of Constantino, the Byzantine Emperor's son,. 

5—2 
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with 40,000 men and a large body of the light 
troops of the desert. A council of war was 
called, at which it was decided to evacuate 
Emessa, march to Yermouk on the borders of 
Arabia, and there to await with reinforcements 
the attack of the imperial army. 

The Emperor Heraclius had now become 
thoroughly alarmed for the safety of his rich 
province of Syria, and had raised throughout 
all his dominions an army of 80,000 men, which 
he sent forward under the command of Manuel, 
a tried general, to encounter the Saracens. On 
its way this army was joined by Jabalah, the 
chief of the Christian tribe of Gassan, with an 
army of 60,000 Arabs. It was the approach of 
the vanguard of this powerful host which had 
alarmed the Saracens, and compelled them to 
abandon Emessa in such hot haste. Mean- 
while Obeidah had sent a messenger to the 
CaUph, informing him of the great danger the 
troops were in, in the presence of so powerfiil 
a host, and beseeching him to send reinforce- 
ments at once to their aid. Omar immediately 
summoned his people together, and ascending 
the pulpit of Mahomet, urged his hearers to 
come forward and volunteer their help in the 
holy war — ^the war of God and his Prophet. 
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He soou got together a body of 8000 men, 
which he despatched to join the main army. 

The Byzantine general, while his army was 
yet on the march, sent forward an envoy to 
Obeidah with proposals of peace. These were 
contemptuously rejected by the Saracen general, 
and Khaled, following the envoy with a picked 
body of men, threw himself with impetuosity 
upon Jabalah's Arabs who formed the van- 
guard, threw them into confusion, and forced 
them to retreat with great slaughter upon the 
main army. The Greeks, however, took many 
prisoners, and among them five of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Saracen leaders. 

The Byzantine army having now reached 
Yermouk, the general again attempted to enter 
into negotiations, according to the instructions 
given him by the Emperor. This time Khaled 
volunteered to go and confer with him, as he 
was anxious to obtain the release of his five 
friends. Irving describes the interview as 
follows : 

'^ Manuel was seated in state on a kind of 
throne, surroimded by his officers, all splendidly 
arrayed, while Kiialed entered with his hundred 
war-worn veterans, clad in the simplest guise. 
Chairs were set out for him and his principal 
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companions, but they pushed them aside, and 
seated themselves cross-legged on the ground 
after the Arab manner. When Manuel de- 
manded the reason, Khaled repUed by quoting 
a verse of the Koran, ' Of earth ye are created, 
from earth ye came, and unto earth ye must 
return/ ' God made the earth,' added he, ' and 
what God has made for men to sit upon, is 
more precious than your silken tapestries/ 

" The conference was begun by Manuel, who 
expostulated on the injustice of the Moslems in 
making an unprovoked inroad into the territories 
of their neighbours, molesting them in their 
religious worship, robbing them of their wives and 
property, and seizmg on their persons as slaves. 
Khaled retorted that it was all owing to their 
own obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge that 
there was but one God, without relation or 
associate, and that Mahomet was their Prophet. 
The discussion grew violent, and Khaled, in his 
heat, told Manuel that he should one day see 
him dragged into the presence of Omar with a 
halter round his neck, there to have his head 
struck off as an example to all infidels, and for 
the edification of true believers. 

" Manuel replied in wrath that Khaled was 
protected by his character of ambassador ; but 
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that he would punish his insolence by causing 
the five Moslem captives, his friends, to be 
instantly beheaded. Khaled defied him to exe- 
cute his threat, swearing by Allah, by his Pro- 
phet, and by the holy Kaaba, that if a hair oi 
their heads was injured, he would slay Manuel 
with his own hand on the spot, and that each 
of his Moslems present should slay his man. 
So saying, he rose and drew his scimitar, as 
did likewise his companions. 

'' The imperial general was struck with admi- 
ration at his intrepidity. He replied calmly 
that what he had said was a mere threat, which 
his humanity and his respect for the mission of 
Khaled would not permit him to fulfil. The 
Saracens were pacified and sheathed their 
swords, and the conference went on calmly. 

" In the end Manuel gave up the five prisoners 
to Khaled as a token of his esteem ; and in re- 
turn Klialed presented him with a beautiful 
scarlet paviUon, which he had brought with 
him and pitched in the Christian camp, and for 
which Manuel had expressed a desire. Thus 
ended this conference, and both parties retired 
from it with soldier-Uke regard for each other." 

Great anxiety was felt in both the Christian 
and the Moslem camps for the result of this 
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battle, as it was known that it must be decisive 
of the ultimate fate of Syria. Obeidah, who 
was deeply impressed with the momentous 
nature of the struggle, and who was by no 
means confident of his own abiUties as a general, 
resigned the chief command of the army to 
EJialed, and contented himself with taking up 
a position in the rear, in charge of the women 
and the baggage. 

Before the battle commenced EJialed ha- 
rangued his troops in a pithy and emphatic 
speech. ^' Heaven," he cried, '' is before you ; 
the devil and hell behind you. Fight bravely,, 
and you will secure the one ; fly, and you will 
fall into the other." 

The Moslems charged with their usual im- 
petuosity, and with the elan which had gained 
them many a field before, but they were met 
by the steady columns of the Grecian phalanx, 
and could make no impression upon them. 
The Saracens were repeatedly beaten back by 
the steady bearing of the Greeks, and were 
with difficulty rallied by the personal example 
of their leaders, and by the blows and reproaches 
of the women in the rear, who themselves 
fought with tent-poles and kept the men up to 
their work. 
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Night closed upon the struggle, and the 
Saracens found their losses had been very great, 
much havoc having been caused by the Chris- 
tian archers. For several succeeding days 
the battle raged with varying fortunes. The 
Moslems felt that their cause was desperate, 
and that it was for them a struggle for ex- 
istence, as once defeated on the very borders of 
their territory, there would be but httle hope 
of future domination, and they would see the 
sacred Kaaba polluted, and the flag of the 
Byzantine Empire floating from the walls of 
the holy city. They therefore fought with the 
utmost ferocity and determination. Their 
vigour and fanaticism prevailed at length 
against the Greek disciphne, and the Christian 
host was utterly routed and scattered in all 
directions. Their general, Manuel, was slain, 
with thousands of the fugitives ; the booty 
taken was enormous, and raised again the 
drooping spirits of the wistful inhabitants of 
Mecca and Medina. 

Thus ended the great battle of Yermouk, a 
battle which settled decisively the permanent 
domination of the Moslems in Syria, and paved 
the way for vast future conquests. 

Their reputation for valour, and for the mili- 
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tary skill of their leaders, was now spread 
throughout Persia, Egypt, and Byzantium, and 
contributed in no small degree to their subse- 
quent successes. Thus ended the fifteenth year 
of the Hegira, a.d. 636. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OAPTUHE OF JERUSALEM, ALEPPO, ANTIOCH, AND OTHER 
CITIES.— CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT.— CAPTURE OF MEMPHIS 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 

I AVING achieved such signal victories 
over the best disciphned armies of 
the world, legions whose name was 
covered with renown, Omar turned his atten- 
tion to make further conquests, and to extend 
the limits of the rule of Islam. He turned 
his eyes wistfully to the sacred city of Jeru- 
salem, as sacred in the eyes of the children of 
the Prophet, as in those of the Israelites and 
the Christians. For it was sanctified in their 
eyes, not only as being the resting-place of the 
prophets of the Bible, whom Mahomet had 
admitted into his Walhalla, but also as being 
the city from which their Prophet was said to 
have made his nocturnal ascent to heaven on 
a white horse. 
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But the enterprise was a serious one, as the 
city was well fortified both by nature and art^ 
and strongly defended, and it was certain that 
both the Jews and the Christians would fight 
fanatically for the possession of the Holy City. 
After long and anxious consultations with the 
chief men and generals who surrounded him^ 
therefore, he decided to draw the sword in the 
Holy War, and directed Yezed Abu Sofian io 
march against Jerusalem and to commei:ice the 
siege with five thousand picked men. Every 
succeeding day, however, he despatched large 
reinforcements to his help, until a formidable 
force was assembled around the city and invested 
it on every side. 

The inhabitants beheld with dismay the 
seemingly endless hordes of the redoubtable 
Saracens, whose prowess and whose exploits 
were now celebrated throughout all Eastern 
lands, and made great preparations to resist 
them. They planted engines on the walls, and 
armed and drilled the inhabitants ceaselessly,, 
and prepared to make a vigorous resistance. 
But warned by the experience of the other 
strong cities, which had succimibed in turn be-^ 
fore the fanatical onslaught of these hardy 
children of Ismael, they determined to make 
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no sallies from the gates, but to trust rather to 
their fortifications and to the hope of succour 
which the Emperor would be certain to send 
them in due time. 

For four months the city held out, but the 
-expected reinforcements not arriving, the Pa- 
triarch Sempronius lost heart, and seeing no 
hope of holding the city and tiring out the 
Saracens, resolved to negotiate for a surrender. 
After a long parley the following terms were 
agreed to : 

The Christians were to build no new churches. 
They were not to exhibit in public the sign of 
the cross ; nor to speak openly of their religion ; 
nor to carry arms ; nor use a saddle in riding ; 
nor make use of Arabic characters on their 
signets. They were also to wear a distinctive 
dress in order that they might be easily recog- 
nised. They were to rise on the entrance of a 
Moslem, and remain standing until he should 
be seated. 

The Patriarch, however, stipulated that the 
Caliph should come in person to receive the 
surrender of the city, and to sign the articles of 
capitulation. Omar accordingly journeyed to 
Jerusalem and entered the city in state, ac- 
companied by the high officers of his court 
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and by the Patriarch, by whom he was ac- 
companied to the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. 

Well might the Patriarch exclaim, as he is 
reported to have done, on seeing the defilement 
of that holiest of holy places by the feet of 
these enemies of Christ : '' This is of a truth 
the abomination of desolation predicted by 
Daniel the Prophet, standing in the holy 
place 1" 

This was indeed a fall for the great and holy 
city of Jerusalem, the sacred spot which had 
been hallowed by the blood of the prophets and 
the martyrs ; the scene of the great events re- 
corded in the Scriptures, and which formed the 
framework of the Christian creed. It is im- 
possible for us in our age and in this country 
to realise the depth of the grief which such 
a fall must have caused to the xmhappy inhabi- 
tants. 

Omar, after arranging with his generals the 
plan of campaign for the subjugation of the re- 
mainder of Syria, returned to Medina, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, who feared that he 
would have been tempted by the superior 
attractions of Jerusalem to fix his re^dence 
there. 
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Shortly after the Caliph's departure, Abu 
Obeidah marched with his army to the north, 
and after having captured the cities of Ken- 
nesrin and Alh^dir and levying large contribu- 
tions, proceeded to lay siege to the wealthy 
city of Aleppo. It was walled and strongly 
fortified, and its citadel was reported to be 
the most impregnable fortress in Syria. Its 
governor also was a brave warlike man who 
had no notion of yielding up his charge unless 
after a severe struggle. So well was the city 
defended, and so severe were the losses inflicted 
upon the Saracens, that after five months of 
constant conflict and repeated assaults, Abu 
Obeidah proposed to the Caliph to abandon the 
siege and to attack Antioch instead. Omar 
however would not consent to show this sign of 
weakness, and ordered him to continue the 
siege with renewed vigour, and sent him some 
powerful reinforcements. Even with this aid 
the siege lasted two months longer. At the 
end the city was only taken by stratagem ; a 
band of seven vaUant Saracens having scaled 
the wall and opened the gates to the Moslem 
host. 

Abu Obeidah next marched against the city 
of Antioch, at that time the capital of Syria, 
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a,nd the seat of government of the Byzantme 
Empire in the East. 

The Emperor Heraclins was residing there 
at the time with his wife and family, guarded by 
a strong body of troops. It was a magnificent 
city, of great wealth, and renowned throughout 
the East for its luxury, and the enervation of 
its inhabitants. Youkenna, the governor of 
Aleppo, who had apostatised and become a 
Moslem, now endeavoured to prove his devo- 
tion to his new faith by betraying the Chris- 
tian cause. 

Placing himself at the head of two hundred 
apostates, he proceeded to Antioch and pre- 
tended to recant his errors, and expressed 
great penitence for his crime. He said he was 
now anxious to make amends for it, and Hera- 
clius, taking pity upon him, placed him in chief 
command of the city. Meanwhile, continual 
captures of Saracens were made and the pri- 
soners placed under the charge of the two 
hundred traitors. When Abu Obeidah arrived 
before the town the Greek soldiery issued forth 
to encounter them ; but it was impossible for 
them to contend against the treachery within 
the walls, and after a gallant but unavaihng 
struggle, surrendered. The people of Antioch, 
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the battle being lost, and with it all hopes of suc- 
cessfully defending themselves, capitulated to 
the Saracens, paying three hundred thousand 
golden ducats as the price of the safety of their 
city. The Greek Emperor meanwhile, utterly 
discouraged by his reverses, took flight secretly 
with his family, and making his way to the sea- 
shore, saUed for Constantinople. 

Meantime the other Saracen generals had 
also been victorious. Amru succeeded in de- 

* 

feating the army commanded by Constantine, 
the Emperor's son, and in taking the cities of 
Csesarea, Tripoli, and Tyre. 

Thus was the Moslem power firmly established 
over the whole of Syria, in the seventeenth year 
of the Hegira, a.d. 639. 

Nothing is so remarkable in following the 
fortunes of the Saracens as the seeming inade- 
quacy of the means to the end. The various 
campaigns in which they had been so singularly 
successful were in a military point of view so 
many signal instances of fool-hardiness, and cal- 
culated under ordinary circumstances to involve 
the cause of Islam in utter defeat, and expose 
its principles and its professors to undying 
ridicule. The capture of such strong cities as 
Damascus, Baalbec, Aleppo, Antioch, and jnany 

6 
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others, together with the victories won in many 
pitched battles over the celebrated Byzantine 
army and the redoubtable Grecian phalanx, are 
facts which it is extremely difficult to realise, 
and still more difficult to explain. 

The fiery fanaticism inspired into his foUowers 
by Mahomet, the faith in predestination, the 
natural inclination of their race to pillage and 
booty, and a roving hfe, are the most probable 
explanations of their successes against the 
peaceful inhabitants of lands more favoured in 
soil and climate, and enervated by ease and 
luxury. Emboldened by success, the Mos- 
lems thought no odds too great, no enterprise 
too difficult to attempt. The great swift- 
ness of their movements and the ipipetuosity 
with which they were accustomed to throw 
themselves upon their enemy before he could 
find time to prepare for them or to obtain rein- 
forcements, enabled them frequently to throw 
the opposing force into confusion and to snatch 
a victory against great odds. 

By these means the Saracen rule had been 
ex^jj^^. in seven years to the shores of the 

ean, and the Caliphs still yearned 
T conquests. 
Iiow instructed Amru to march with 
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his small army of five thousand men, and 
attempt the conquest of the ancient and mys- 
terious Empire of the Pharaohs, a land which 
had been for ages the home of civilisation, 
the arts and sciences. 

Amru obeyed, and marched against the city 
of Fomak or Pelusiimi, which was situated on 
the tongue of land separating the Mediterra- 
nean from the Red Sea. He subdued the 
place after a month's siege, and then pro- 
ceeded to attack Memphis, which was yielded, 
after having been beleaguered for seven months, 
by the treachery of its Coptic governor. The 
Greek garrison, however, escaped, and retired 
to entrench themselves on the Delta of the 
Nile. 

Amru imposed an annual tax of two ducats. 
a head upon all the inhabitants of the district, 
and having received reinforcements, directed his 
steps towards the great city of Alexandria, the 
capital of Egypt and the great emporium of the 
East. 

Alexandria was a large and wealthy city, 
thoroughly well fortified, supplied in abundance 
with every kind of munition of war, and well 
provisioned. Besides this, from its situation on 
the sea it was well adapted for defence, and was 

6—2 
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open to the receipt of frequent reinforcements 
of troops and supplies of food. The city was 
defended by the fragments of the Greek armies 
which had been driven backwards by the vic- 
torious Saracens, and who were now determined 
to make a stubborn resistance, and dispute with 
them the possession of Egypt. The Saracens 
were much helped in their progress through 
Egypt by the Copts, the original inhabitants of 
the country, who had been long smarting under 
the oppressive yoke of the Byzantine Empire. 

The siege was a very long and obstinate one. 
It lasted upwards of fourteen months, but at 
length the Moslems, who had been repeatedly 
reinforced, succeeded in capturing the capital of 
Egypt. The Greek soldiery retreated to their 
ships, and set sail for Constantinople. The city 
was not plundered, notwithstanding its Y'^ealth, 
but an annual tax of two ducats a head was im- 
posed upon the people, as at Memphis. 

One of the most serious charges which has 
been made against the Saracens, is the destruc- 
tion of the great Library of Alexandria, which 
contained works of inestimable value in every 
department of Uterature and science. 

Amru is said to have appealed to the CaHph 
as to what he should do concerning the books. 
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Omars answer is reported to have been as 
follows : 

" The contents of the books are either in con- 
formity with the Koran, or they are not. If 
they are, the Koran is sufficient without them ; 
if they are not, they are pernicious. Let them 
therefore be destroyed." And it is said that 
for the next six months the baths and furnaces 
of the city were fed with the precious manu- 
scripts of the Ubrary. 

The tale is so good and so characteristic that 
it is a pity it is not true. Eutychius, who was 
Patriarch of Alexandria at the time, and who 
has written an account of the siege, makes no 
mention of the supposed destruction of the 
Library, a fact which, if true, would have made 
a powerful impression on his mind, and upon 
which he would have dwelt with much stress. 
The Moslem writers are also unanimous in 
ignoring this supposed act of vandalism. It is 
highly probable that the greater part of these 
literary treasures will be discovered some day 
at Constantinople, when that city shall have 
reverted to enUghtened rule. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERSIA. — CAPTURE OF CTESIPHON. — ^DEATH OF OMAR. — ^AC- 
CESSION OF OTHMAN. — CONQUESTS IN AFRICA. — ^DEFEAT 
OF BYZANTINE FLEET. — CAPTURE OF CYPRUS, CRETE, 
MALTA, AND RHODES. — ^MURDER OF OTHMAN.— ACCESSION 
OF ALL — ^REBELLION IN ARABIA AND SYRIA. — ^ALI IS 
DEPOSED AND MURDERED. 

HILE the Moslem arms had been 
crowned with such success in Syria 
and Egypt, another army was preach- 
ing the faith of Islam to the Persians by that 
most persuasive instrument the sword. 

The Persians had long been at war with the 
Byzantines. Chosroes II. had, in the year 614, 
invaded Syria, captured Antioch, and driven 
the Greeks before him. During the following 
years he continued his victories and subdued in 
succession Cappadocia and Palestine. Making 
an aUiance with the Jews, he proclaimed a holy 
war against the Christians, plundered and 
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sacked Jerusalem, destroying the churches 
and putting a great number of its inhabitants 
to the sword. Within two years he had over- 
run Egypt and Asia Minor and actually laid 
siege to Chalcedon on the Bosphorus, within a 
few miles of Constantinople. The intestine 
feuds which raged in the Byzantine Empire 
had been the cause of the Persian successes ; 
but HeracKus, on ascending the throne, directed 
his attention to smoothing over these differences, 
and in 622, in a series of magnificent victories 
which Gibbon compares to those of Scipio or 
Hannibal, succeeded in reconquering all the 
provinces he had lost, and driving back Persia 
to her ancient boundaries. 

But the Persians were still rich and powerful, 
and they had carried off to their own country 
immense quantities of spoil, the fruit of their 
conquests in Asia Minor and in Egypt. Hence 
their great towns were filled with treasure, the 
accumulated riches of the East and West. 

This was the moment chosen by Omar to 
push forward his hardy veterans, flushed with 
many victories, to preach the faith of the 
Prophet. 

The Persian forces had been thinned and 
discouraged by their recent campaigns with the 
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Greeks, and the Caliph considered that his 
troops having conquered the imperial forces on 
many a well-fought field, would be able to pre- 
vail also against the defeated armies of Persia. 

At this time Chosroes was dead, and his 
daughter, Arzemia, reigned over the Empire. 
Hearing of the advance of the Moslem host^ 
she sent her most experienced generals against 
them with all the available troops. The Persians 
very much outnumbered the Saracens, and de- 
feated them with heavy loss. 

Had the victory been followed up it is pro- 
bable that the Moslems would have been 
thoroughly routed, but through the jealousies 
of the rival commanders in the Persian camp, 
they were suffered to retreat in safety. They 
then, while waiting reinforcements, proceeded to 
ravage the country bordering on the Euphrates. 

Queen Arzemia then sent out against them 
a general named Mahran with 12,000 picked 
cavalry, in order to clear the country of this 
horde of marauding Arabs, as she considered 
them. Mosenna, the Saracen general, mustered 
all his forces and succeeded, after a sanguinary 
conflict, in utterly routing the Persians, whose 
general he slew with his own hand in single 
combat. He then plundered Bagdad, which 
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was the scene of a great fair at the time, and 
where immense booty was taken and many 
prisoners. 

The CaUph then sent a haughty missive to 
the Persian monarch, Yezd^gird, a youth of 
fifteen, who had recently succeeded to the 
throne on the murder of Arzemia, summoning 
him to embrace the faith of Islam, or to pay 
tribute. He laughed the Moslem envoys to 
scorn, however, and sent them back with indig- 
nities. 

War was therefore commenced in earnest, 
and the hostile armies encountered each other 
on the plains of Kadesia. The Persian army 
was immensely superior in numbers, but it was 
wanting in that discipline and training which 
distinguished the legions of the Byzantine army* 
It was probably owing to this defect that they 
had been so signally defeated by them in the 
recent campaigns. 

The battle was obstinately contested, and 
with varying fortune, but at the end of the 
fourth day's conflict the superior courage and 
dexterity of the Arab horsemen prevailed. The 
Persians were utterly defeated, their general 
slain, and immense quantities of treasure fell 
to the lot of the victors. Of equal consequence 
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was the capture of the sacred standard of 
Persia, which was held in superstitious venera- 
tion, and with which the fortunes of the Empire 
were beUeved to be intimately connected* 

The Saracen general was now master of 
Persia, for the defeat of the imperial army had 
stricken terror into the monarch and his court. 

Saad now marched upon Madeyn (the ancient 
Ctesiphon), the capital Great was his surprise 
on approaching to find that it had been aban- 
doned without striking a blow by the effete and 
degenerate court. 

Madeyn was a splendid city, abounding in 
all the gorgeous magnificence and luxury of the 
East. Its streets were filled with stately 
palaces of poUshed marble, fine squares and 
gardens, great fountains and monuments. The 
Arab conquerors were bewildered with the 
wealth and magnificence which they saw around 
them, and which exceeded all their dreams. 

The city was sacked and pillaged, and the 
booty was enormous. It is said to have taken 
900 heavily-laden camels to convey to Medina 
the Caliph's fifth of the spoil. 

Thus the power of the Saracens was soon 
established throughout the whole of Persia. 

It is one of the marvels of history that an 
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empire which had played such an illustrious 
part among the nations of the earth, which 
had acquired the accumulated treasures and 
luxuries of the civilised world, should have 
fallen thus before a mere handful of Arabs, 
accustomed only to the rough life of the desert, 
and utterly ignorant of any of the requirements 
of civilisation. We shall see yet further instances 
of this. 

The Caliph Omar had now reached the 
summit of his ambition ; he had lived to see 
the standard of the Prophet waving in sove- 
reigntyover the whole of Ambia, Persia, Syria, 
and Egypt ; and the doctrines of Islam supreme, 
if not adopted, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, and from the very borders of 
India to the Mediterranean. But he was not 
•destined to witness the further extension of the 
Empire, for his life was cut short by the dagger 
of an assassin, a Persian slave, while he was 
praying in the mosque, at Medina. 

During his reign the followers of the Prophet 
had been inamensely enriched by the spoils of so 
many conquered cities, but he is said to have 
taken but Kttle for himself. In the midst of so 
much wealth he wore only simple garments of 
camels' hair, which had been the garb of his 
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fathers, and liis food was of the plainest descrip-^ 
tion, but he was constantly anxious concerning 
the tendency of his followers to imitate the 
luxuries of the conquered countries. 

" Beware," he said, " of the Persian luxury, 
hoth in food and raiment. Keep to the simple 
habits of your country, and Allah will continue 
you victorious ; depart from them, and he will 
reverse your fortunes." 

His reign had been a briUiant one, and he had 
done more to estabhsh the Empire and to spread 
the faith of Islam than either of his prede- 
cessors. He left an empire of which Alexander 
might be proud, and which he had consoUdated 
with rare intelhgence and prudence. 

At his death Othman Ibu Affan, the son- 
in-law of Mahomet, was chosen as Caliph. 
Scarcely had he succeeded to power, however^ 
than an insurrection broke out in Egjrpt, and 
the Moslems were driven out of Alexandria. 
Othman at once sent powerful forces to subdue 
that city under the conmiand of Amru, who 
took it by storm, demolished the fortifications, 
and re-established the rule of Islam. Othman's- 
brother, Abdallah Ibu Saad, was now appointed 
Governor of Egypt, and addressed himself to 
the conquest of the provinces lying along the 
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'Coast of the Mediterranean, a very fertile tract 
of country. 

Accordingly, he marched across the Lybian 
desert at the head of an amly of 40,000 men, 
:and encamped before the walls of TripoK, a 
town of great strength and riches, which was 
-well fortified, and made a stout resistance. Th6 
Roman Prefect, alarmed for the safety of his 
whole province, mustered an army of 100,000 
men, and marched against the Saracens. His 
troops, however, consisted mainly of the fresh 
untrained Arabs of the district, and were no 
match for Abdallah's hardy veterans, and after 
z, sanguinary battle, which lasted four days, 
they were defeated with great loss. But the 
victory was a costly one for the Saracens, whose 
numbers had been so much reduced by the 
•sword and by disease, that after a campaign of 
fifteen months their general was compelled to 
lead them back to Egypt laden with booty and 
incumbered with captives. He then turned his 
victorious arms against Nubia, which he speedily 
fiubdued, and compelled to pay tribute. 

While he was thus engaged Moawyah, the 
son of Abu Sofian, who had been appointed 
Governor of Syria, fitted out ^ fleet of vessels, 
with which he sailed against the island of 
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Cyprus. Having captured and pillaged it, lie 
proceeded to ravage the islands of Crete, Malta^ 
and Rhodes. He encountered the Emperor's 
fleet in the Phoenician Sea, which he over- 
came and dispersed, the Emperor himself only 
escaping capture by accident. Moawyah's fleet 
now completely swept the seas, even to the very 
port of Constantinople. 

But in the midst of these signal successes 
both by sea and land, ominous troubles were 
arising round the new CaHph at Medina. 

Othman was of a free and generous nature^ 
especially to his relatives and his favourites, 
and he enabled them out of the spoils to amass 
considerable fortunes. Murmurs consequently 
arose on every side, and Othman was openly 
accused of injustice in enriching his friends with 
the pubUc money, and with part of the booty of 
the African campaign, which had been assigned 
to the family of the Prophet. The old CaKph 
was roused to indignation, and ascending the 
pulpit, declared that the money in the Treasury 
belonged to God, and its distribution to the 
CaHph at his own discretion. 

Thereupon a venerable man named Ammar, 
one of the friends of Mahomet, rose and dis- 
puted the Caliph's decision. He was imme- 
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diately seized by the followers of the latter, and 
nearly beaten to death. This was the signal 
for a conspiracy, which assumed very formidable 
proportions. Malcontents hastened from all 
parts of the Empire to Medina, carried Othman's 
iLoiise by storm, and cruelly massacred him. 
These events took place in the thirty-fifth year 
of the Hegira, a.d. 655. 

At the death of Othman there were four can- 
didates for the CaUphate, but the choice was 
fixed upon Ah, the son-in-law, of the Prophet, 
and the father of the only descendants of Maho- 
met by Fatima, his favourite daughter. 

Ali's first act as Caliph was to displace all 
the governors of provinces who had been ap- 
pointed by Othman, and to replace them with 
his own friends. This raised a storm of oppo- 
sition which his rivals lost no time in turning 
to their own profit. 

Moawyah, the Governor of Syria, had gained 
immense wealth by his naval expeditions, and 
was very popular among his people. He had 
been one of the candidates for the CaHphate, 
and deeply resented the appointment of AK. 
When he received the announcement of his own 
deposition, therefore, he returned an answer of 
defiance, and exhibiting the blood-stained gar- 
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ment of Othman in the mosque at Damascos^ 
called upon all true believers to join with him 
in avenging the death of the murdered Caliph. 
His example was speedily followed by the 
Governor of Arabia, and by Ayesha, the 
favourite wife of Mahomet, who commanded 
a powerful influence among the Moslems. 
Ayesha raised the standard of revolt at 
Mecca, and was speedily joined by a large 
number of insurgents from all quarters, and 
having issued a. proclamation as " Mother of 
the Faithful," calling upon all true Moslems to 
join her in avenging the death of Othman, 
marched with 6000 men against Bassora, which 
she captured, and entered in triumph. 

Ali meantime, hearing of the serious course 
which affairs were taking, mustered together an 
army of 30,000 men, arid after a long and 
sanguinary battle, routed Ayesha's troops and 
took her prisoner. He then gathered together 
an army of 90,000 veterans, and marched at 
their head to Syria to punish Moawyah, who 
had, with the assistance of Amru, got together 
80,000 men, and prepared to make a desperate 
resistance. After many months of disastrous 
encounters, resulting in the death of 60,000 
Moslems, Ah consented to leave the decision 
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of the question at issue to two umpires. He 
appointed Abu Musa as his representative, 
while Moawyah named Amru, the most subtle 
and crafty of the Arabs. The latter succeeded 
in persuading his feUow-umpire that the finest 
arrangement would be to depose both Ali and 
Moawyah from their commands, and then to 
choose a successor. The proclamation wa» 
accordingly made by both umpires, whereupon 
the wily Amru ascended the rostrum, and 
said: 

" You have heard how Musa, on his part, has 
deposed Ah ; I, on my part, depose him also ;: 
and I adjudge the CaUphate to Moawyah, and 
invest him with it as I invest my finger with 
this ring ; and I do it with justice, for he is the 
rightfiil successor, and the avenger of Othman." 

There were loud cries of treachery on the side: 
of Ah's followers, but a solemn truce having 
been declared, both sides parted without further 
conflict. 

Ah, however, would not consent to surrender 
his position thus easily. He returned to Medina,, 
and got together an army of sixty thousand 
devoted adherents, with whom he determined to 
march into Syria, and give battle to his rival, 
who had already succeeded in gaining over the 

7 
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Moslems in Egypt to his cause. But a fanatic 
sect called the Karigites had arisen, who were 
scandalised at the internecine war which was 
being waged between the children of the Pro- 
phet. Seeing that the cause of Islam would be 
ruined unless an instant stop were put to these 
troubles, they resolved upon cutting the Gordian 
knot by assassinating the three men whom they 
considered to be its cause. Those men were 
Ali, Moawyah, and Amru. The assassins 
were chosen, and were instructed to use poisoned 
daggers, in order that their attempts should be 
more likely to be crowned with success. . The 
one appointed to attack Amru wounded in mis- 
take the Imam, who was officiating for him in 
the mosque. The other succeeded in wounding 
Moawyah in the head, but the wound was im- 
mediately attended to and healed. 

The third was more successful. Lying in wait 
for Ali as he entered the mosque at Cufa, he 
struck at him and wounded him in the head. 
The assassin was seized by the bystanders and 
put to death. 

The Caliph's wound, however, was pronounced 
mortal, and he died three days afterwards, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, having reigned five 
years. He left two sons by his wife Fatima,. 
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the daughter of Mahomet, Hassan and Hosein. 
Their descendants to this day wear a distinctive 
dress, and bear the title of Emir and SheriflT, and 
are held in high honour by all Moslems, as being 
of a noble and holy race. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HASSAN IS CHOSEN AS CALIPH, BUT ABDICATES IN FAVOUR 
OF MOAWYAH. — ^FIRST ATTACK ON CONSTANTINOPLE. — 
SARACENS REPULSED. — ^MURDER OF HASSAN. — ^ACBAH'S 
CONQUESTS IN THE NORTH OF AFRICA. 

M^T the death of Ali, his foUowers, indig- 
l^j^ll^ nant at the treachery to which he had 
tml^^ fallen a victim^ and eager to be led 
against the insurgents, unanimously chose Has- 
san, his eldest son, as Caliph. 

Hassan had much endeared himself to the 
whole people by the unaffected piety and gentle- 
ness of his disposition ; but he was by nature a 
lover of peace, and had a horror of shedding 
Moslem blood, which he regarded as a disgrace 
to the followers of the Prophet. He was 
consequently but ill-fitted to succeed to an 
empire of which the sceptre was a sword. He 
would have much preferred to abandon the 
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usurped provinces to Moawyah, and to devote 
himself to organising and developing his rule over 
the countries already acknowledging his sway. 

He was surrounded, however, by fiery coun- 
seno«-ik brother Hosein, who ^erLl his 
father's martial character, and by valiant gene- 
rals, who had sworn to prosecute the war, and 
who were eager to lead the sixty thousand 
troops into Syria, as had been arranged. He 
yielded reluctantly to their solicitations, and 
placing himself at the head of his troops, 
marched forward against Moawyah, who, he 
heard, was already advancing to meet him, at 
the head of a large army. 

On arriving at Madayn, however, an affray 
took place among his troops. Many of them 
appeared to be disaffected, and murmured at 
being led against their brothers in the faith. 

Hassan, knowing his own incompetency as a 
commander, and fearing the result of a conflict 
with so brave and experienced a general as 
Moawyah, sent a messenger with secret pro- 
posals to him. He offered to resign the Cali- 
phate to him upon the condition that he should 
be allowed to retain the money in the pubhc 
Treasury, and the revenues of a great estate in 
Persia, and that he should be allowed to re- 
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8ume the Caliphate upon Moawyah's death, if 
he should survive him. These terms were 
agreed to, and Hassan abdicated, to the great 
indignation of his brother and his generals. 

Moawyah now assumed undisputed command 
over the whole of Islam, and was the founder 
of the famdus dynasty of the Ommiades. He 
was a man of talent, and gave great encourage- 
ment to all who were distinguished in the arts 
and sciences, and whom he attracted from the 
Greek provinces to his Eastern capital. This 
was the first step taken to implant a lo^e of the 
refinements of civiUsed life among the Arabs ; 
an introduction which was ultimately fatal to 
their predominance. 

He lost no time in placing men upon whom 
he could rely, and who were noted for their 
determination, as governors of the various pro- 
vinces under his sway. The result was, that 
he soon quenched the smouldering embers of 
revolt, and continued to reign in safety. 

He yearned for foreign conquests, in order 
to obliterate the memory of his crimes and 
atone for the injury inflicted on his people by 
the civil wars which had decimated them. 

He was also ambitious t)f founding an here- 
ditary dynasty, notwithstanding his compact 
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with Hassan^ and of leaving the Caliphate to 
his son Yezid. In order to shed additional 
lustre on his name and on that of his son^ he 
endeavoured to push still farther the conquests 
achieved by his predecessors in the Caliphate. 
He resolved therefore to carry out the known 
wishes of Mahomet by preaching a holy war 
and attempting the conquest of Constantinople, 
the capital of the Byzantine Empire. 

He accordingly raised a large army, including 
the veterans who had previously carried the 
glory of the Saracen name into Persia and 
Arabia, and placed them under the command 
of Sofian, an experienced and veteran general, 
and of his son Yezid. He also fitted out a 
numerous and powerful fleet for the purpose of 
transporting the troops to Constantinople. The 
fleet passed without interruption through the 
Dardanelles, and landed the troops within a few 
miles of the great city. The Saracens attacked 
the city with great vigour, but the walls were 
strong and high, and the garrison defended 
themselves with much bravery, and made use, 
with terrible effect, of the redoubtable Greek 
Fire, an instrument of destruction quite new 
to the Moslems. Finding all their efforts un- 
availing, however, they addressed themselves to 
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the work of ravaging the whole neighbouring 
coast of Asia and Europe, and then retired to 
winter on the island of Cygiens, where they 
estabUshed their head-quarters. 

For six long years they renewed this unavail- 
ing contest at the cost of immense sums of 
money and many thousands of valuable lives, 
and Moawyah was at length compelled to pur- 
chase a dishonourable truce from the Byzantine 
Emperor for thirty years, by agreeing to pay an 
annual tribute of three thousand pieces of gold, 
fifty slaves, and fifty horses of the noblest Arab 
breed. 

Yezid returned to Damascus smarting under 
the disgrace of having failed so signally in an 
undertaking of so much importance, and turned 
his attention to secure for himself by other 
means than glory the succession to the Cah- 
phate at his father's death. He succeeded in 
prevailing on one of Hassan's wives to poison 
her husband, by promising to marry her as the 
reward of her treason. It is characteristic of 
him, that after the murder had been conamitted, 
and all obstacles removed by this means from 
his path, he refused to carry out the contract ; 
he rewarded her, however, with a large amount 
in money and jewels. 
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The attempts against Constantinople having 
failed so disgracefully, Moawyah bethought him 
of the conquest of the northern coast of Africa, 
which had been so long delayed. He therefore 
despatched Acbah, an active and energetic 
general, in command of a powerful army and 
ten thousand horse. 

It was quite time that some attention should 
be paid to the conquered districts, for Cyrene 
had thrown off the yoke of Islam, and the 
other ports were preparing to follow its 
example. 

Acbah, on his arrival at Cyrene, speedily 
retook the town, and pacified the district. 
Then proceeding westward, he reached the 
territory of ancient Carthage; and at some 
few miles from the site of the city founded a 
new town and stronghold, which he named 
Caerwaen. Here he established the seat of his 
government, erected mosques and other public 
buildings, and greatly beautified the city. 

He then continued his march, and subdued 
in succession the kingdoms of Numidia and 
Mauritania, now Algiers and Morocco, thus 
extending the rule of Islam to the very shores 
of the Atlantic. He now received tidings that 
the Greeks were beleaguering Caerwaen, assisted 
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by the neighbouring tribes, and he hurried back 
to reUeve it. 

A few miles from the city he encountered 
the Greek army, and after a long and desperate 
battle, in which the Samcens performed prodi- 
gies of valour and inflicted great losses upon 
their opponents, Acbah fell bravely fighting at 
the head of his troops. His followers were 
nearly all cut to pieces, and but very few 
escaped to carry the news of the disaster ta 
his capital. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

REVOLT OF ABU MOSSLEM AND MASSACRE OF THE OMMI- 
ADES. — CAPITAL REMOVED TO BAGDAD. — AFRICAN PRO- 
VINCES DECLARE THEIR INT)EPENDENCE. — THE SEUUK 
TURKS CONQUER BAGDAD AND USURP CALIPHATE. — 
ERTHOGRUL. — OTHMAN ASSUMES THE TITLE OF SULTAN. 
— ORKHAN. — BAJAZET I. — DEFEAT OF THE TURKS BY 
TIMUK 

E have now watched the gradual 
growth of Islamism, from the time 
when it consisted of a small group of 
credulous slaves and women hanging on the 
pretended revelations of an ilUterate Arab^ 
until it had developed into one of the greatest 
of Oriental Powers. All this had taken place 
within the space of fifty years. The companions 
of Mahomet, who had probably complete faith 
in his inspiration, had now all passed away, and 
a younger generation had succeeded them. 
Six Caliphs had held the reins of power in 
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and decision of character, under one. standard, 
as was shown among the first followers of 
Mahomet. It must be remembered that they 
were pitted against great odds. They encoun- 
tered and defeated by superior generalship the 
trained legions of Persia, immensely superior 
to them in number, in discipline, and in arms. 
They subdued and sacked the richest and 
best fortified cities, although they themselves 
were destitute of any of the material for con- 
ducting a siege. They did not fear even, being 
strong in their ignorance, the world-renowned 
legions of the Roman Empire of the East ; and 
the cohorts and phalanxes of the armies of 
HeracHus dissolved at their onslaught. 

At length the rule of Islam was extended over 
the whole of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 
The capital had been removed in succession to 
Cufa and to Damascus, and the fatal influence 
of luxury and ease had aheady begun to tell on 
the Moslems. They soon adopted the seductive 
vices of the conquered peoples, while losing at 
the same time the stern virtues of their fathers. 

Moawyah, by aboUshing the old principle of 
choosing the Caliph by election, and making the 
dignity hereditary in his own family, sowed the 
seeds of a principle which was destined to sap 
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the foundation of the Saracen power. His 
immediate successors were sovereigns of little 
ability, and gradually lost their power over all 
but the provinces of Arabia and Syria. 

At length, in the year 747, Abu Mosslem 
raised the standard of revolt, deposed the 
reigning Caliph, murdered all the remaining 
members of the house of Ommiah on whom he 
could lay his hands, and seized upon the 
government. Under his rule the Saracen 
power was spread and firmly established along 
the entire coast of northern Africa, and even in 
Spain, under the Caliphate of Abdalrahman, one 
of the house of Ommiah. Abu Mosslem removed 
the capital of the Empire to Bagdad, which imder 
the reigns of succeeding CaUphs, and especially 
that of the famous Haroun Al Raschid, became 
one of the richest and most luxurious cities in 
the East. 

The history of the Saracens for the next 
hundred years is one unvarying record of civil 
war and bloodthirsty tyranny, accompanied by 
a gradual decline in the energy, enterprise and 
valour of the people. First, Spain threw off 
the yoke of Bagdad, and its Caliph of Cor- 
dova assumed independence. The example was 
speedily followed by the African provinces, 
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which were divided into two Caliphates, and 
by Egypt. Then the Byzantine Empire, which 
Jiad in some measure recovered from the effects 
of the internal dissensions ..hich had paralysed 
it, turned its arms upon the Saracens, drove 
them from the Greek colonies and islands, and 
:80on reconquered Asia Minor. 

About this time, a Tartar tribe of hardy 
moimtaineers, known as the Seljuk Turks, 
began to give much trouble to the Caliphs of 
Bagdad, by harrying the north-eastern pro- 
vinces of the Empire which adjoined them. 

The Cahph, finding himself too weak to with- 
stand the attacks of such powerful neighbours, 
made terms with their chief, and invited him 
to supply a body-guard which should defend 
him lim the iJta of civfl disaeoBion in the 
•capital. The Turkish chieftain assented, and 
thus introduced into the politics of the East a 
new element, which was destined to make its 
mark in history. 

By degrees the power of these Turkish auxil- 
iaries increased to such an extent in Bagdad, 
that they became a kind of imperium in imperio. 
Their chief was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Forces of the Empire, and soon assumed a 
position similar to that of Mayor of the Palace. 
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At length the effect of many centuries of luxury 
was shown in the Saracen race. They fell from 
the sturdy simpKcity of their Arab forefathers, 
into the degrading vices of effeminacy which 
had marked the races they had supplanted^ and 
with the same result. They had run through 
their allotted course, and now, after three cen- 
turies of domination, and what is commonly 
known as "glory," were destined to abandon 
the stage of this world's history in favour of a 
stronger and more vigorous race, the Seljuk 
Turks. 

As these Turks were the ancestors of the race 
which has for so many centuries ruled the rich 
provinces which are now known as the Turkish 
Empire, it will be useful in this place to glance 
over their past history. 

Seljuk, from whom they derived their name,, 
was the chief of a Tartar tribe which had been 
driven, at the end of the eighth century, from 
its territories in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Wall of China, by the overwhelming hordes of 
Mongols. Under the leadership of Seljuk 
they had conquered Bokhara and the surround- 
ing country, and established themselves there, 
at the end of the tenth century. His sons, 
attracted by the beauty and fertility of Kho- 
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rassan, began about 1027 to migrate to that 
country, and succeeded in establishing them- 
selves there under Togrul Beg. 

They were a hardy and warlike race, un- 
tainted as yet by luxury, and fearless of death 
or danger. The political condition of the 
provinces of Central Asia was favourable to 
their ambition, and they speedily subdued the 
whole tract of country to the bordei^s of Arabia, 
where they found themselves neighbours of the 
decaying Empire of the Saracens. The reigning 
Caliph of Bagdad was then living in constant 
fear of assassination. The reverses which had 
come upon the arms of the Saracens had given 
rise to very serious disaffection in Bagdad, and 
the Caliph, unable to trust to the fidelity of his 
own troops, bethought himself of establishing 
a body-guard of mercenaries. He applied to 
Togrul Beg the Turkish chief, for assistance, 
which was readily granted. From this moment 
the power of the Caliph was doomed. Large 
bodies of Turks migrated into the fertile pro- 
vinces of the Saracen Empire. They embraced 
the faith of Islam and at once became its most 
fanatical adherents. They took part in all the 
political movements of the capital and soon ob- 
tained complete mastery. At length, in the 

8 
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year 1055, Togrul Beg seized the reins of 
power and forced the Caliph to invest him 
with the office of Vizier. He then turned his 
arms against Persia, which he subjugated and 
annexed to the Empire. His nephew. Alp 
Arslan, who succeeded him, overran the 
kingdoms of Armenia and Georgia, and 
defeated the Greek army. He took the 
Greek Emperor prisoner, and only released 
him for a ransom of £1,000,000, and an 
annual tribute of £160,000. At his death 
his son Malek Shah succeeded him, and by 
a series of victorious campaigns extended 
his Empire until at length it reached from 
the Hellespont to the borders of Chinese 
Tartary. 

His successors, during a period of two 
centuries, were employed in defending their 
conquests against the Crusaders and in con- 
solidating their Empire. But in the middle 
of the thirteenth century the great wave of 
Mongol invasion burst over the whole of 
Central Asia with irresistible force, and broke 
up among others the Seljukian Empire. The 
Christians took advantage of this opportunity 
to drive the Turks out of Asia Minor, and the 
Seljukian chieftain Erthogrul found his do- 
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minion restricted to a very small tract of 
country around Bagdad. 

In the course of a few years, however, the 
native visfour of the Turkish race asserted 
itself. The Sultan of Iconium being much 
pressed in his wars with neighbouring states, 
invited the help of his kinsmen the Seljuk 
Turks. Erthogrul willingly marched to his 
assistance, and enabled him to win a decisive 
victory, and, as the reward, received from the 
grateful Sultan the gift of a large tract of 
territory. His son Othman assumed the title 
of Sultan, reconquered the whole of Asia Minor, 
and removed his capital to Prusa in Bithynia. 
He is regarded as the founder of the Otto- 
man Empire, which derives its name from 
him. 

His successor Orkham extended his conquests 
to the Hellespont, and consolidated the Turkish 
power over the Asiatic provinces. Upon his 
death in 1359, he was succeeded by Amurath, 
who with much vigour pursued his conquests 
by crossing the Hellespont. 

He subdued in succession Roumeha, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and the greater portion of Thrace, 
leaving to the Byzantine Emperor httle more 
than Cbnstantinople. These victories were all 

8—2 
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stained by the massacre, after the battle, of in- 
credible numbers of Christians, neither age nor 
sex being spared. Amurath was stabbed after 
one of these battles by a wounded Christian 
soldier, and was succeeded by Bajazet I. This 
worthy signalised his accession to the throne by 
causing his younger brother Yakoub to be put 
to death, and thus established a precedent which 
has been followed by many subsequent Sultans. 
He then proceeded to lay siege to Cratova in 
Servia. The city capitulated on condition that 
the Christian inhabitants should be allowed to 
depart with life and liberty. In defiance of his 
promise however, as soon as they had quitted 
the city, he pursued them and put every one to 
the sword. 

He then laid waste the provinces of Bosnia 
and Wallachia, carrying away from them much 
treasure and many slaves, and marched south- 
ward to lay siege to Constantinople, investing 
it both by sea and land. The Emperor Manuel 
was thoroughly alarmed, and left his capital to 
solicit personally the aid of Christian princes 
against the common enemy. 

Meantime, however, Bajazet received tidings 
which greatly alarmed him for the safety of his 
Eastern dominions. 
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Timur, the great ruler of Turkestan, had for 
many years been overrunning the regions of 
Central Asia. He had reduced to subjection 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and the Caucasus, and 
had even carried his victorious armies into 
Europe by the north of the sea of Azov and 
ravaged the country as far as Moscow. He 
had also led his ferocious hordes into India by 
the passes of Cabul, and had defeated the 
Indian Emperor before the gates of Delhi, which 
he took and pillaged. 

Well, therefore, might Bajazet tremble when 
he heard that Timur, at the head of a large 
army, was marching to his frontiers. The 
Sultan immediately raised the siege of Con- 
stantinople and hurried eastward to meet the 
Tartar general The opposing armies met at 
Angora, and, after a long and sanguinary en- 
gagement, the Turks were totally defeated 
with great loss, and Bajazet himself was taken 
prisoner. 

Timur speedily made himself master of the 
whole of Asia Minor, Egypt, and Georgia, and 
then marched back to Samarcand laden with 
spoil. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MAHOMET I. — AMURATH II. — CONQUESTS IN EUROPE. — 
SCANDERBEG. — ^MAHOMET IL— CAPTURE OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. — IS DEFEATED BY HUNNYADY AND SCANDERBEG. 

AJAZET died after a few months' 
imprisonment, and was succeeded by 
his son, who reigned as Mahomet I. 
On ascending the throne, his first act was to 
cause his brothers to be put to death. 

Hearing that Timur was now fiilly occupied 
with his long-projected expedition against 
China, he addressed himself to winning back 
all the territory his father had lost, which he 
succeeded in eiSecting. 

He died in 1422 without having been able to 
extend further the limits of his Empire. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son under 
the title of Amurath II., whose first act on 
coming into power was to strangle his brother 
Mustapha. 
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He continued his father s work, and in 1432 
took Salonica and put the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, to the sword, with cir- 
cimistances of such barbarity as cannot be 
repeated, but which have found their counter- 
part in the recent massacres in Bulgaria, etc. 
The same excesses characterised his campaigns 
in Albania, Wallachia, and Servia, which he 
conquered and annexed to his dominions. He 
devastated Hungary and Transylvania, mas- 
sacring men, women, and children, and burning 
their towns and villages. 

The contest in Albania was long and severe, 
for the inhabitants were trained and led by the 
famous patriot general, Scanderbeg. This 
remarkable character, whose real name was 
George Castriota, was the son of one of the 
Greek chiefs of Epirus, his mother being a 
Servian princess. In his boyhood he had been 
handed over to the Turks as one of the hostages 
for the good behaviour of the Greeks, and had 
been brought up in the Sultan's palace as a 
Moslem. He rapidly rose in Amurath's favour, 
having, during his Asiatic campaigns, done 
signal service, and was rewarded with the rank 
of Pasha. 

It happened, however, that in the course of 
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the succeeding campaign, Amurath seized upon 
the lands of several of the chiefs of Epirus, and 
among others upon those of Scanderbeg's father. 
Many of his Epirote friends begged him to 
come to the assistance of his native country, 
and so influenced his feelings that he deserted 
the Turkish army. He was received with open 
arms by the Epirotes, who raised a force of 
15,000 men. With these troops, Scanderbeg 
marched against the Turkish army, which he 
defeated with heavy loss. He captured many 
fortresses, and availed himself so well of the 
mountainous nature of the country, that he 
gained for Albania a kind of quasi-independence 
for upwards of twenty years, during which 
period he bore the title of King of Epirus. 

Amurath, burning with rage at the successful 
opposition offered him by the man whom he 
had trusted and loaded with honours, determined 
to find other fields of conquest, and thus give 
renewed confidence to his dispirited troops. 
He now led them southwards to the classic 
home of Western civilisation and culture, 
Greece ; and in this quarter, victory always 
crowned his arms. The whole country had 
been almost depopulated by the constant succes- 
sion of merciless wars which had endured for a 
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"thousand years, and the heroic race which had 
won immortal glory at Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae was nearly extinct, at least upon the 
mainland. Within the course of a single year, 
therefore, Amurath was able to subdue the 
whole of Greece and the Peloponnesus. Fright- 
ful atrocities and massacres ensued as usual 
upon his victories; and his barbarous followers 
•defaced and destroyed numbers of the finest 
monuments which had been left by the previous 
invaders. After achieving these memorable 
conquests, and estabhshing, at least, the terror 
of his name throughout the peninsula, he died 
at Adrianople, a.d. 1450. 

He was succeeded by his son, Mahomet II., 
who began his career by murdering his two 
brothers. Having thus secured himself on the 
throne from the attempts of his only redoubt- 
able rivals, he proceeded to suppress an insur- 
rection which had broken out in Karamania. 
This he effected with such success that revolt 
was from thenceforth rendered impossible from 
the want of male inhabitants, all of whom he 
put to the sword. His promptitude and severity 
had a fine moral effect in his Asiatic provinces, 
and he was now able to give his undivided 
attention to the conquest of Constantinople, an 
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object of the ambition of his predecessors for 
many years. 

This great city was now the sole remaining 
possession of the once mighty Byzantine Empire. 
The population was exceedingly large, and sunk 
in luxury and vice, for they revelled in the 
accumulated wealth of both the East and West^ 
the spoil of a long period of supremacy and 
foreign conquest. It therefore was a tempting 
bait for the avidity of the predatory Turks* 
After more than a year spent in preparations,, 
during which the indolent inhabitants made no 
eflfort for an active defence, Mahomet laid formal 
siege to the city with an army of 258,000 men, 
and a fleet of 320 vessels. 

The defence was obstinate and sanguinary,, 
but the cannon which were now used by the 
besiegers did frightful damage, and effected 
large breaches in the walls. Through these, at 
length, the Moslem host poured in seemingly 
countless hordes, and the final bulwark of 
Christendom against the Saracens succumbed. 
The Emperor, Constantine Paleologus, the last 
of the Caesars, fell fighting bravely, with a 
courage not unworthy of his great predecessors, 
and with him ended the great, the world-famoua 
Empire of the East. 
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Then ensued a massacre which has no parallel 
for its bnitahty and for its magnitude. The 
ferocious Moslems murdered men, women, and 
children, without distinction. For three days 
the city was given up to the soldiery for 
massacre, pillage, and violation. Many of the 
aflfirighted inhabitants took refuge in the holy 
Basilica of St. Sophia, hoping that its sacred 
character would protect at least their lives. 
But the Moslem troops took the Basilica by 
storm, and put to death every living soul within 
its walls, amounting to many thousands, and 
turned the sacred shrine into a stable. 

After three days the few remaining inhabi- 
tants were driven into the fields, and the Sultan 
and his court rode into the silent city wading 
through pools of blood. In order to celebrate 
his triumph, he condemned to death all the 
prisoners of note who had been taken, including 
the family of the late Emperor, the whole of 
the Greek nobility, priests, and persons of note. 
He did not even spare the rich merchants and 
foreigners who were in the city, and many 
Venetian senators and Genoese nobles were 
amongst them. 

The Christian princes who had been appealed 
to for assistance stood supine spectators of the 
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fall of Byzantium. Upon three previous occa- 
sions its defenders had been able to roll back 
the tide of barbarian invasion, and the nations 
of Europe hoped that now again, when the 
imperial city was so closely pressed, its de- 
fenders would throw off their inertness, and by 
a striking victory emulate the great deeds of 
their forefathers. 

But it was too late. The long record of 
famous victories was destined to be closed, and 
the glories of the Greek and Roman Empires 
effaced at Constantinople. 

At length, however, when the fall of the great 
city and the horrors accompanying its capture 
came to be known, a sudden fear fell upon the 
whole of Christendom. This last bulwark re- 
moved, what was now to prevent these hordes 
of victorious barbarians from overrunning the 
whole of Europe and effacing every vestige of 
its civilisation and its religion ? The standard 
of the Prophet already waved in triumph from 
the confines of Chinese Tartary in the East to 
the Atlantic Ocean on the West; from the wilds 
of Scythia in Northern Asia, to the Indian 
Ocean on the South. And now these enemies of 
the Cross had firmly established themselves in 
Europe, and it was evident that they still lusted 
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for fiirther conquests. Spain was already theirs, 
Greece was theirs. They had made themselves 
masters of the Holy Land of Christendom, not- 
withstanding the efforts of two millions of the 
bravest crusaders and noblest knights of Europe 
who had spilt their blood to rescue it. The 
Holy City of Jerusalem was defiled by the 
presence of its unbelieving masters. Who could 
say that the holy city of Rome would not soon 
be theirs also ? 

If the fears of the Christian nations were 
not realised by the results, it was by no means 
owing to any action of theirs. It was necessary 
for the Sultan to devote some time to the con 
soUdation of his power, and to this end he re- 
moved the seat of his capital from Adrianople 
to Constantinople. The first paroxysm of fury 
over, he was alarmed to see the devastation 
wrought by his soldiery. Everywhere the city 
was in ruins, and the stately palaces and 
churches which had been the glory of Chris- 
tendom had been sacked and pillaged. No 
method had been observed, but every soldier 
had seized whatever spoils he could lay his 
hands on. The population, which had amounted 
to 800,000 before the siege, was now little 
more than one eighth of that number, as those 
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who had lived in the quarters farthest from the 
point of attack had fled with whatever value 
they could carry away. The men of learning, 
the artists, sculptors, and skilled craftsmen who 
were the glory of the imperial city were now 
scattered all over Europe, and there was every 
reason to fear that the conmierce which had 
contributed so much to the Treasury of the 
Empire had departed for ever. 

For Constantinople had been for ages the 
refuge of the persecuted Christians of Syria 
and Asia Minor, who had brought with them 
their arts and commerce, and who had acquired 
great wealth. All the provinces of Europe and 
Asia poured their riches into the imperial 
Treasury, in copious and perennial streams. 

The Emperor Michael had inherited at his 
accession 109,000 pounds weight of gold and 
300,000 of silver. The Emperor Basil's armies 
had been paid, without entrenching upon the 
200,000 pounds weight of gold, equal to eight 
milhons sterhng of our money, which lay in 
the vaults of the Treasury. 

The Sultan therefore thought it pohtic to 
take some steps to conciliate the remaining 
population, and by this means to tempt back 
som^tfttbe fugitives. He therefore summoned 
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the Greek Patriarch Gennadius to his presence, 
and with great pomp invested him with the 
crozier, and assigned him a magnificent palace 
as a residence in the city. The churches were 
divided in equal parts between the Moslems 
and the Christians/ but Mahomet took care to 
sequestrate to the public Treasury their rich 
endowments and property. He also conceded 
to the unfortunate Christians the free exercise of 
their religion, provided they confined its practice 
to their churches and their houses. 

These matters effected, he reduced the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Trebizond, which was a 
kind of offshoot of the Byzantine Empire, and 
prepared to invade the kingdom of Hungary. 
He besieged Belgrade with an army of 
100,000 men, supported by a fleet of 200 ships 
^ on the Danube, and battered the ramparts 
with the great train of heavy artillery which 
had done such service in the siege of Constan- 
tinople. But he encountered at Belgrade a 
steady opposition, upon which he had little 
counted. The city was defended by the cele- 
brated John Hunyady, who, in 1444, had so 
signally defeated the Turkish army that the 
Sultan had been glad to sign a truce for ten 
years. Strong reinforcements of troops from 
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many of the jxeighbouring Christian powers 
had flocked into the city at the first news 
of Mahomet's approach ; and Hunyady was. 
enabled with their help to utterly destroy the 
Turkish fleet. He then made a sudden sally at 
the head of a large body of Veteran troops, put 
the Turkish army to flight with enormous loss, 
and captured the battering train. 

Mahomet, imused to such opposition, raised 
the siege, and directed his arms against Scan- 
derbeg, who still held the kingdom of Epirus. 
But here again he met with no better success, 
and five distinct armies which he raised in sue- 
cession were utterly routed, although the Sultan 
himself commanded in person. At length Scan- 
derbeg died, and the province of Epirus wa» 
annexed to the Turkish Empire. 

Mahomet then conquered the Crimea, and took 
Friuh, Istria, Negropont, and Lemnos from the 
Venetians, and proceeded to Italy, where he 
besieged and took Otranto. 

But at this juncture intelhgence reached him 
of the dangerous position of his army in Egypt^ 
under his son Bajazet, and he hastened to his 
relief. On his way, however, he died of poison^ 
it is supposed, at Nicomedia, in the year 1481. 

Thus ended the reign of a monarch who is 
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still held in the highest veneration by the 
Turks, but who was one of the most relentless 
and bloodthirsty tyrants the world has ever 
seen, and whose oppression of the Christians 
has left an indehble blot upon his memory. 

He may be regarded, however, as the founder 
of the Turkish power in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BAJAZET IL — ^THE JANISSARIES. — SELIM I. — SOLYMAN THE 
MAGNIFICENT. — SELIM IL — BATTLE OF LEPAKTO. — AMUR- 
ATH m. — MAHOMET m. — MUSTAPHA I. — OTHMAN H. 
—REVOLT OF JANISSARIES. — ^MURDER OF OTHMAN. — 
AMURATH IV. 

lAJAZET II., the eldest son of the 
late Sultan, now ascended the throne. 
At the time of his father's death he 
was commanding the army in Egypt with indif- 
ferent success, and was consequently unable to 
take those prudential measures to secure posses- 
sion of the throne, which had been adopted by 
his predecessors. His brother Zezim therefore 
escaped and proceeded to raise the standard of 
revolt. Bajazet, however, recalled his forces 
from Egypt, and utterly routed his brother s 
army. Zezim fled to the island of Rhodes, and 
afterwards to Rome, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. His existence, however. 
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was always felt by Bajazet to be a menace, 
and doubtless deterred him from carrying 
out the schemes of conquest devised by his 
father. BKs reign was marked by no new ac- 
cession of territory, and its end was clouded by 
the disputes between his sons as to the succes- 
sion. 

In the year A.D. 1300 the Sultan Orkhan had 
established a body-guard upon a principle which 
seemed likely to ensure fidelity and devotion 
among its members. It was at first composed 
solely- of the children of Christian captives taken 
in battle. These boys were very carefully 
trained as Moslems at the Sultan's expense, 
many important privileges were conferred upon 
them, and the charge of the palace was entirely 
in their hands. They often rose to oflSices of 
distinction, and even to the highest positions in 
the state. Seeing this, it soon became an object 
of ambition among young Turks of noble family 
to be enrolled among their number, and the 
Janissaries, as they were called, attained great 
power, as being the principal bulwark of the 
Sultan. They had ever been noted for their 
special bravery in the field. Bajazet, knowing 
the importance of the body, appointed his young 
son Selim to command it. 

• 9—2 
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Selim gained great influence over the Janis- 
saries, and by their help effected a cowp d'etat 
which placed him on the throne. He seized 
his elder brother with his five sons and strangled 
them, and put to death another brother. Just 
at this time his father died mysteriously of 
poison, and his death is commonly attributed 
to his son, who was the gainer by it. 

SeHm then ascended the throne, and his first 
act was to satisfy the warlike ardour of the 
Janissaries, by leading them against Persia, with 
250,000 men. He next turned to Egjrpt, and 
after a long and obstinate campaign, succeeded 
in completely defeating its Mameluke Sultan, 
took possession of Cairo and annexed Egypt to 
the Turkish Empire. The last descendant of 
the Abbaside Caliph was at that time residing 
in Egypt, and Selim persuaded him to confide 
to him the Sacred Standard of the Prophet, 
which was in his keeping, and to confer upon 
him the sacred title of Imaum. 

In consequence of this the Ottoman Sultan 
became the chief of Islam, as the representative 
of Mahomet ; and the sacred cities of Mecca 
and Medina, together with the chief Arabian 
tribes, in consequence, acknowledged his supre- 
macy. He died in 1520 of cancer, after a san- 
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guinary reign of eight years. Upon liis death- 
bed he commanded his son to turn his arms 
against the Christians, and to follow his ex- 
ample by quenching all opposition in blood. 

His son on ascending the tiirone assumed the 
title of Solyman 11. A strange glamour has 
been thrown around his name by European 
writers, and he is known generally by a title 
which would seem to have been given him 
originally in irony, and continued in ignorance, 
— Solyman the Magnificent. 

His first act was to suppress a revolt which 
had occurred in Syria and Mesopotamia; his 
next to settle the disturbances which were con- 
tinually breaking out in Egypt. Both these 
feats he eflfected in the decisive way recom- 
mended by his father — ^he utterly exterminated 
the Mamelukes, who were the dominant caste 
in the country, and Egypt was at peace. He 
then proceeded to chastise the insolence of the 
Hungarians, and took Belgrade. 

The island of Rhodes had been long held by 
the religious miUtary order known as the 
Knights of St. John, who had expelled the 
Saracens in 1310, and had since held it against 
all attempts to oust them. They had success- 
fully resisted the attempts of Selim and the 
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Turkish fleet, and Solyman resolved now to 
avenge his father's defeat, and to aLchieve at the 
same time the darUng object of his ambition. 
He accordingly attacked Rhodes with 140,000 
men and 400 ships. The Knights of St. John, 
aided by many of their order from Italy and 
Spain, made a noble defence, but were at length 
forced to succumb to the overwhelming num- 
bers of the Moslems. They evacuated the 
island in the year 1522. 

He next turned his arms against Hungary, 
which he pacified in his usual manner, placed a 
'protege of his — John Zapolya — on the throne, 
and subdued the whole country, taking Buda 
and Pesth. A few years later, hearing that 
King John had been attacked by Ferdinand, he 
marched to his relief with a large army, and 
proceeded devastating the country as he went, 
and massacring its inhabitants, as far as the 
walls of Vienna, to which he laid siege. He 
made several imsuccessful assaults, but finding 
the resistance greater than he had anticipated, 
and having lost 80,000 men, he raised the 
siege; but before he withdrew, massacred all his 
prisoners. 

Upon his way back he captured 4000 
prisoners, whom he massacred in cold blood. 
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and burnt and ravaged all the towns and vil- 
lages upon Austrian territory which he passed. 
The next year he sent an army of 200,000 
men into Macedonia, to be transported into 
Italy. He besieged Corfu, but unsuccessfully ; 
he carried off, however, 16,000 youths of both 
sexes as slaves. He also made a fruitless attack 
upon Malta, but carried off 6300 of the popula- 
tion as slaves. 

He then turned his attention to domestic 
affairs, and being suspicious that his son Mus- 
tapha was plotting against him, caused him and 
his son to be seized and strangled in his pre- 
sence ; he also caused another son, named Ba- 
jazet, together with his five children, to be 
seized and put to death in like manner. He 
died shortly after, while laying siege to the 
town of Szigeth, in Hungary. His death is 
generally ascribed to treachery. 

He was succeeded by his son, under the title 
of Selim II. He took the island of Cyprus 
from the Venetians ; but the latter appealed to 
PhiHp II. of Spain, and a triple alliance was 
formed for the purpose of opposing the Ottoman 
power. A fleet of 250 ships of war, under the 
command of Don John of Austria, gave battle 
to 250 Turkish galleys, and utterly defeated 
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them, with a loss of 150 ships and 15,000 men. 
This battle, which is known as that of Lepanto, 
was decisive, and put an end to the further 
naval exploits of the Turks. 

Selim died in 1574, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Amurath III. The latter signalised 
his accession by causing five of his brothers to 
be strangled in his presence. He then made a 
campaign into Russia and Poland, which was 
marked by much barbarity, but by little poli- 
tical result. The Turkish object, however, 
seems to have been achieved by the broad track 
of devastation which marked their progress. 
His reign was comparatively uneventful, and 
he died in .1595. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Maho- 
met III., who commenced his reign by putting 
to death no less than nineteen of his brothers, 
and ten of his father's wives. His wars in 
Hungary and in Germany, which were waged 
with various results, were characterised by the 
same cruelty and rapacity which had always 
distinguished the Turkish arms. But his 
eflforts at foreign conquest were much checked 
by the disaflfection of many of the governors 
of outlying provinces, to watch whom he was 
obliged to distribute his forces over the whole 
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of the Empire, and by the Janissaries. He put 
to death his eldest son and his son's mother, on 
a suspicion of a design to dethrone him. Whilst 
treating with the Emperor of Germany for 
peace, he died at Constantinople, in 1604. 

His second son, Achmet I., succeeded him ; 
but nothing eventful characterised his reign. 
He died in 1617, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mustapha I., who had been kept in 
such strict seclusion for so many years, that it 
was scarcely known whether he was Hving or 
dead. He was twenty-five years of age when 
he ascended the throne, and he at once put to 
death all the children of his brother, except the 
eldest, Othman. His conduct, however, was so 
cruel, and he showed so Uttle aptitude for 
governing, that after a year's reign he was 
deposed by a palace faction, aided by the Janis- 
saries, and sent back to the prison where he 
had spent so many years. 

Othman II., the son of Achmet, was now 
placed on the throne, and commenced his reign 
vigorously. He equipped a fleet, with which he 
ravaged the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
made many captives. He next declared war 
against Poland, and marched against that 
country with 300,000 men and 400 pieces of 
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them, with a loss of 150 ships and 15,000 men. 
This battle, which is known as that of Lepanto, 
was decisive, and put an end to the further 
naval exploits of the Turks. 

Selim died in 1574, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Amurath III. The latter signalised 
his accession by causing five of his brothers to 
be strangled in his presence. He then made a 
campaign into Russia and Poland, which was 
marked by much barbarity, but by little poli- 
tical result. The Turkish object, however, 
seems to have been achieved by the broad track 
of devastation which marked their progress. 
His reign was comparatively uneventful, and 
he died in .1595. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Maho- 
met III., who commenced his reign by putting 
to death no less than nineteen of his brothers, 
and ten of his father's wives. His wars in 
Hungary and in Germany, which were waged 
with various results, were characterised by the 
same cruelty and rapacity which had always 
distinguished the Turkish arms. But his 
eflforts at foreign conquest were much checked 
by the disaflfection of many of the governors 
of outlying provinces, to watch whom he was 
obliofed to distribute his forces over the whole 
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of the Empire, and by the Janissaries. He put 
to death his eldest son and his son's mother, on 
a suspicion of a design to dethrone him. Whilst 
treating with the Emperor of Germany for 
peace, he died at Constantinople, in 1604. 

His second son, Achmet I., succeeded him ; 
but nothing eventful characterised his reign. 
He died in 1617, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mustapha I., who had been kept in 
such strict seclusion for so many years, that it 
was scarcely known whether he was living or 
dead. He was twenty-five years of age when 
he ascended the throne, and he at once put to 
death all the children of his brother, except the 
eldest, Othman. His conduct, however, was so 
cruel, and he showed so little aptitude for 
governing, that after a year's reign • he was 
deposed by a palace faction, aided by the Janis- 
saries, and sent back to the prison where he 
had spent so many years. 

Othman II., the son of Achmet, was now 
placed on the throne, and commenced his reign 
vigorously. He equipped a fleet, with which he 
ravaged the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
made many captives. He next declared war 
against Poland, and marched against that 
country with 300,000 men and 400 pieces of 
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saved his life. The insurgents then sought out 
Mustapha, whom they found in a vault, where 
Othman had incarcerated him, and conducting 
him to the state apartments, saluted him as 
Sultan. The Janissaries then seized Othman 
and strangled him, and Mustapha re-ascended 
the throne, which he occupied for five years. 

He was a prince of weak intellect, and during 
his reign the government was practically in the 
hands of the leader of the Janissaries — the 
Janizar Aga as he was called. The consequence 
was, that the whole country was disorganised ; 
the military plundered the people, interfered 
with the course of justice, and openly defied 
the law. 

Persia took advantage of the internal dis- 
sensions of the Empire, and seized and occupied 
the city and province of Bagdad. It is strange 
indeed that no effort was made at this time by 
the European provinces to throw off the yoke 
likewise. 

At length the Pashas got together a large 
army, which marched to Constantinople under 
the command of the Pasha of Erzeroum, with 
the object of punishing the Janissaries as mur- 
derers of the late Sultan, deposing Mustapha 
as being mentally incapacitated for rule, and 
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appointing his brother to succeed him. The 
Pasha's plan met with so much approval from 
the public, who saw in them the means of 
curing the evils of the state, that the Janissaries 
were powerless to resist, and yielded though im- 
wilUngly. Mustapha was therefore reconducted 
to his prison, and Amurath IV. ascended the 
throne, being but fourteen years of age. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAR WITH AUSTRIA. — REVOLT OF SHAH ABBAS IBRAHIM. — 
MAHOMET IV. — REVOLT OF PASHAS.— INSURRECTION IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. — CAMPAIGN IN POLAND.— CAPTURE OF 
CANDLL — WAR WITH GERMANY. — ^DEFEAT OF TURKISH 
ARMY AT VIENNA. — DEPOSITION OF MAHOMET AND 
ACCESSION OF SOLYMAN H. — ^TREATY OF CARLOWITZ. 

URING Amurath's minority the go- 
vernment of the country was prin- 
cipally in the hands of four of the 
Pashas, who had married the sisters of the 
Sultan, but they showed themselves so grasping 
and SO despotic, that a spirit of insubordination 
soon manifested itself among the Pashas in the 
provinces. In addition to this, the young Sultan 
gave great oflfence by his debauchery and by his 
cynical disregard of the rights of his subjects. 

But in order to occupy the restless minds of 
the Janissaries, the Sultan declared war against 
Austria for the possession of Hungary, and was. 
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on the whole, successful In the East, how- 
ever, he Was not so fortunate. The Persian 
ruler, Shah Abbas, had thrown off his reUgious 
fealty to the Sultan as head of the faith of 
Islam, and asserted his independence as head 
of the sect of Sophi, a religious enthusiast, who 

had preached the doctrine that Ali was the 
successor of Mahomet instead of Omar. 

Shah Abbas was the great-grandson of this 
Sophi, and introduced various changes in the 
observances of the Moslems, which clearly 
distinguished them from the Turks. Among 
other forms he abolished the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which had always been a great griev- 
ance to the proud Persians as marking them 
with inferiority. 

Shah Abbas now turned his arms against the 
Turks, and took from them the provinces of 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, having 
utterly routed and cut to pieces an army of 
300,000 men, which Amurath himself led 
against them. 

The Sultan now began to show tokens of 
what may be called "homicidal mania," and 
indulged it so freely that not even the Hves of 
the Ambassadors of foreign Powers were safe. 
He had murdered successively his uncle and 
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two of his brothers, and expressed a wish that 
he might be the last of his race. 

It was not to be expected that this ferocious 
despot would be permitted long to oppress his 
people, especially as he had begun to show a 
penchant for the blood of the Janissaries, 
eighteen of the leaders of whom he had 
executed in one day. Accordingly we learn 
that he died rather suddenly, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, a.d. 1640. 

Ibrahim, his brother, whom Amurath had 
only been prevented from murdering by the 
influence of his Vizier, was now drawn from 
the seclusion of his prison where he had been 
confined for many years, and placed on the 
throne. He was a prince weak in body and in 
mind, and upon attaining power, plunged into 
all kinds of excesses and debauchery. He took 
little interest in affairs of state, which he left 
to the management of his Vizier, who had been 
appointed by the Janissaries. Ibrahim's ex- 
cesses gave great offence to the ulemas or 
priests, and at length they openly rebelled 
against him. 

He was solemnly summoned to answer for 
his crimes, and, as he did not appear, was 
declared to be unworthy of his high position 
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and i'pso facto deposed from office. The 
Janissaries, therefore, besieged the palace, and 
capturing the Sultan, strangled him, and placed 
his son, Mahomet, on the throne. 

Being only seven years of age, the whole power 
during the minority of the young Sultan fell into 
the hands of the Janissaries, who used it very 
much to their own advantage. The Empire, 
during this period, was torn by internal strife. 
Many of the Pashas openly declared their inde- 
pendence, and the Governor of Damascus and 
Aleppo marched against Constantinople at the 
head of a large body of insurgents, and de- 
manded the heads of the Vizier and the Janizar 
Aga. Matters were now considered so serious 
that th§ government council compromised the 
demand by dismissing the functionaries objected 
to from office. 

In order to divert the popular attention from 
domestic troubles, and to give occupation to 
the Janissaries, and a chance of distinguishing 
themselves, a war was commenced against the 
Venetian Republic, but it ended so disastrously 
to the Turkish arms, that an insurrection broke 
out, headed by the sepoys. The imperial 
palace was sacked, and the city was given up to 
pillage for several days. 

10 
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At length the Sultan summoned to his aid a 
man of obscure birth, who was destined to 
render distinguished service to his countrj^ 
His name was Mahomet Kuprili, and he was 
at this time Governor of Damascus. Although 
nearly eighty years of age, he was a man of 
great ability and decision of character, and he 
had governed his province with conspicuous 
success. 

KupriH was now appointed Vizier, and soon 
succeeded, by a mixture of kindness and firmness, 
in restoring order to the capital. He reorganised 
the army and the navy, and, notwithstanding 
his great age, putting himself at the head of a 
large force, captured the islands of Lenmos and 
Tenedos, and returned in triumph to the 
capital. Owing to the wisdom of his counsels 
and the conciliatory manner in which he carried 
out his reforms, the Sultan soon regained 
control over even the most distant provinces. 

These campaigns were characterised by great 
cruelty, and it is estimated that, during their 
continuance, 300,000 Polish subjects were 
killed or carried into captivity. 

The Sultan next addressed himself to the 
subjugation of Candia, which had so long held 
out against the Turkish arms. He besieged 
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the island with an army of 70,000 men and a 
large force of artillery, but such was the stub- 
bornness of the defence, that the Turks were 
kept at bay for no less than two years. At 
length, however, wearied out by the persistent 
attacks of the Ottomans and the frightful loss 
of hfe which threatened to depopulate the island, 
the garrison capitulated. 

The Sultan next declared war against the 
Emperor of Germany, although a treaty of 
peace was still in existence, which he had 
sworn to respect. At first the success of the 
Turkish army was complete, and Germany was 
overrun by it up to the walls of Vienna, to 
which the Sultan laid siege. 

The Emperor, however, got together a large 
army composed of the combined forces of the 
Germans and Poles, which he placed under the 
commands respectively of Duke Charles of 
Lorraine and John Sobieski, King of Poland. 
The result was a great and ever-memorable 
victory for the Christian troops. The Turks 
were obliged to raise the siege and beat a 
hurried retreat, with great losses of men and 
material of war. 

This unexpected reverse gave rise to much 
disaffection in Constantinople, and Mahomet 

10—2 
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was at once deposed by the Janissaries, who 
placed on the throne as his successor his brother 
Solyman II. This monarch, during a reign of 
four years, kept up an aggressive but unsuccess- 
ful war against Austria. It was continued 
during the reign of his two successors, Achmet II. 
and Mustapha II., but with disastrous results 
to Turkey, which was compelled to cede the 
provinces of Hungary and Transylvania to 
Austria. This was effected by the treaty of 
Carlowitz in 1699, which finally put an end to 
Turkish domination in Hungary. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RUSSLA. AND HER ASPIRATIONS. — CHARLES XII. TAKES REFUGE 
AT BENDER. — ^IIRST CAMPAIGN WITH RUSSIA. — ^DESTRUC- 
TION OF TURKISH FLEET AT CHIOS. — ABDUL HAMID. — 
TREATY OP RUSTCHUK-KAINARDJI. — WAR WITH RUSSIA 
AND AUSTRIA. — ^AUSTRIA DEFEATED. — TREATY OF SISTOW. 
— DEATH OF ABDUL HAMID. 

HE turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Turkish Empire may be fixed at the 
rescue of Vienna in the year 1683 by 
the great John Sobieski, who may fairly lay 
claim to the honour of having been the instru- 
ment of saving Christendom from the destruc- 
tion of civiUsation and rehgion. For although 
in after years repeated attempts were made 
by the Sultans to retrieve their reverses in 
Hungary and in Germany with varying 
success, the spell was broken. The Christian 
powers had recognised at length the truth of 
the axiom that unity was strength, and by 
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opposing a united front had saved their ter- 
ritories from the grasp of the barbarian and 
their subjects from the horrors of Moslem 
tyranny. Hitherto the history of the Turkish 
Empire and the faith which had been its 
motive power had been one of ahnost un- 
interrupted conquest. And there seemed 
nothing, humanly speaking, which oflfered the 
hope of creating a sufficient bulwark to its 
progress and domination over the whole 
civihsed world. For more than a thousand 
years the astute Orientals had known how to 
profit by the dissensions of neighbouring states. 
*^ Divide et impera " had been their motto and 
the secret of their diplomacy, and it had been 
crowned in their case, as in that of so many 
other nations, with brilliant success. The long 
and devastating wars between the Persian and 
the Greek Empires had resulted in weakening 
them both, and the enervated Persians found 
themselves unable to withstand the savage 
onslaught of the hardy sons of Ismael. Led 
by brave and active generals, flushed with 
many victories, and animated by a fanatical 
confidence that they were the people pre- 
destined by God to conquer the world and to 
spread the faith of Islam through all countries. 
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the Moslems scorned their opponents and carried 
everything before them. Arabia and Persia being 
theirs, they found little difficulty in conquering 
in succession Syria and Palestine, and the 
historic and wealthy cities which studded them. 
Even the trained cohorts of the Csesar, with 
the redoubtable Grecian Phalanx, whose very 
name was an omen of victory, could not with- 
stand the veteran warriors of the Saracens, and 
were rolled back resistlessly before their fierce 
onset. 

But after well-nigh seven hundred years of 
conquest and of ever-increasing wealth, the 
followers of Mahomet had themselves begun 
to succumb to the enervating influence of 
Oriental luxury. The Saracens had long 
abandoned the simplicity of the severe Arab 
life of the tent and the desert. They had made 
their way into lands " flowing with milk and 
honey," and had settled down contentedly to 
enjoy as conquerors the fruits of the toil and 
the riches of the subject peoples. In the great 
cities of Baalbec, and Damascus, and Antioch, 
and in their own capital of Bagdad, surrounded 
by the accumulated wealth of centuries, it might 
have seemed that their career of conquest had 
come to a close, and that the civilised world 
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was from henceforth safe from their ad- 
vances. 

But at this time another race stepped 
in, as barbarous and as ignorant as the 
Arabs had been in the days of Mahomet, and 
possessed of all their vigour and more than 
their ferocity. And this new race of Tartars 
started from the point at' which the Saracens 
had ceased. The Turks carried out the warfare 
against civiUsation which their predecessors had 
commenced, and succeeded in sweeping before 
them everything grand and noble which they 
had spared. 

We have followed their steps through many 
ages and many of the richest lands of the earth, 
and everywhere their path has been that of the 
destroyer. Bloodshed and rapine, treachery 
and devastation, have with sickening repeti- 
tion marked their course. 

We have traced thus far the history of the 
rise of the Turkish Empire, henceforth it will 
be that of its fall. 

In the year 1702 Achmet III. ascended the 
throne, his brother Mustapha having been 
deposed by the Janissaries on account of the 
great reverses which had happened to the 
Turkish arms during his reign. 
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Just at this juncture a new actor appeared 
upon the stage of European poKtics, who was 
destined to play a distinguished part in Eastern 
affidrs. 

For many ages the great plains of Northern 
Europe had been known to the civilised world 
only as a barren wilderness, the habitation of a 
few Slavonic tribes whose chief towns were 
Moscow, Novogorod, and Kieff. Probably 
there was as little known of the physical 
characteristics of Russia, as is known at 
the present day of the interior provinces 
of Australia, or of the Island of New 
Guinea. 

Occasionally Venetian or Genoese merchants 
would make a commercial expedition into the 
interior as far as the great fair of Novogorod^ 
bartering the cloths and weapons of Southern 
Europe for the rich furs, gold, copper, and 
precious stones brought there from the remote 
districts of the Ural mountains or from the 
mysterious wilds of Siberia. And the reports 
brought by these merchants represented the 
country as a bleak wilderness, over which 
winter reigned for the greater part of the 
year, the inhabitants of which were a mild 
and docile people, ruled over by despotic chiefs 
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who distributed justice with a'rude and deter- 
mined hand. 

There seemed but little in the coimtry to 
tempt the aggression of more powerful tribes, 
but this did not save them from the resistless 
tide of Mongol invasion. Early in the thirteenth 
century the great Tartar general, BatA Khan 
marched westward at the head of half a milUon 
of Kiptchek Mongols, overran the whole east 
of Russia, and destroyed its chief towns. He 
also defeated the Polish and Hungarian armies, 
and compelled their rulers to pay him tribute 
as vassals. 

This serious invasion aroused the Russian 
chiefs to the danger of their position. They 
had formerly been content to spend their lives 
in the exercises of the hunt, and took little 
trouble about mihtary matters or the move- 
ments of neighbouring countries, feeling secure 
in the poverty of their own. But now they 
bethought themselves of the necessity of train- 
ing and drilling their forces for defensive, if not 
aggressive purposes. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century the spirit of ambition had 
been fully awakened, and many furious contests 
ensued among the Russian princes for the 
supremacy. At length in 1478, Ivan the Great 
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succeeded in obtaining the mastery, and as- 
sumed the title of Grand Duke. He next 
addressed himself to the task of shaking off 
the yoke of the Tartars. Availing himself 
of a dissension between two of the leaders of 
the Tartar hordes, and offering his services to 
the EJian of the Crimea, he enabled that general 
to gain a great victory over his opponents. 
Ivan then took advantage of the weakness of 
the Tartars to free himself from allegiance, and 
•conquered the province of Astracan. 

Having now made for himself a position as 
ruler of an Empire which was at least vast in 
extent, if poor in natural gifts, he aspired to 
the hand of Sophia, a niece of Constantine 
Paleologos, the last of the Byzantine Emperors. 
He married her, and by her influence there 
were introduced for the first time into Russia the 
arts of civilised hfe. She brought from Constan- 
tinople, artists, architects, metal founders, miners, 
workers in gold, silver, and precious stuffs, with 
whose labours she beautified the palaces and 
churches of Moscow and the other cities of 
the Empire. She also introduced at the court 
the splendour and the stately ceremonies of her 
own city, and induced Ivan to assume the arms 
of the Greek Empire, and the title of Czar of 
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all the Russias. This act marks th^ commence* 
merit of that persevering struggle for the seat 
of the old Greek Empire which has been a 
feature of Russian diplomacy to the present 
day. Ivan believed that his wife, the last 
daughter of the Paleologi, brought to him and 
his descendants the rightful reversion, in the- 
fulness of time, to the rich and historic pro- 
vinces which had been wrested from Christen- 
dom by the Moslem. This conviction has been 
firmly fixed in the minds of Russian statesmen 
ever since, and has been the justification in 
their eyes of the multiform efibrts at con- 
quest which have always marked their diplo- 
macy. 

Many improvements were made by Ivan and 
his successors in the consolidation of the Rus- 
sian Empire. A code of laws was established, 
a standing army raised and drilled after the 
model of Western nations, and the rebellious, 
tribes on the eastern frontier brought into sub- 
jection. But these reforms were only gradually 
effected, and it is only during the reign of Peter 
the Great, 1689 — 1725, that we find many 
evidences of civilisation in Russia. That 
monarch was a man of rare natural abiUty and 
judgment, and he did more than any of his . 
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predecessors to strengthen and to develop the 
Empire. He introduced shipbuilders and arti- 
ficers of all kinds from the great capitals and 
ports of Europe. He travelled personally and 
incognito through Holland, Austria, and Eng- 
land, and upon his return devoted himself to 
organising his army and his navy upon the best 
models of other countries. 

He lost no time in turning his new fleet 
to use, and in the year 1696 took by block- 
ade the city of Azov at the mouth of the 
Don. 

In 1700 the Czar entered into an alliance 
"with the Kings of Poland and Denmark for the 
purpose of taking from Sweden the provinces 
of Careha and Ingria with their seaboard on 
the Baltic. The King of Sweden, who at the 
time was a lad of fourteen, has distinguished 
himself in history under the name of Charles 
XII. For some time the Swedish troops de- 
fended themselves successfully, but after a war 
of six years the Czar took possession of the 
province of Ingria, and there founded the city 
of St. Petersburg, which he destined to be his 
capital and the chief Russian commercial port 
on the Baltic. A few years later he seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion of 
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Finland. Thus was tlie Russia of modem his- 
tory constituted. 

Peter the Great had seen at once the diffi- 
culty of developing the resources of the Em- 
pire by foreign trade, while his territories were 
altogether surrounded by those of other powers, 
and had set himself to work immediately upon 
his accession to remedy this defect. The result 
of his eflforts was that he secured an opening to 
his fleets in Western Europe by the Baltic, and 
in the East by the Sea of Azov, to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The latter posi- 
tion was especially valuable, as a base from 
which he might pursue his future designs on 
Constantinople. 

The young King of Sweden was in no mood 
to submit to the loss of the territory taken from 
him by Russia. Summoning up his forces 
therefore, he gave battle to the Russian army 
at Pultowa, but was defeated with great loss, 
and compelled to take refuge with the remains 
of his army at Bender in the Turkish do- 
minions. Thus brought to bay, Charles resolved 
as a last resort to appeal to the Sultan for 
assistance. This was accorded, and the two 
foes, Russia and Turkey, were brought face to 
face for the first time, to commence a struggle 
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which is still continuing, and for the end of 
which the world is looking. 

The first campaign was disastrous to the 
Czar, who had invaded Moldavia with an army 
of eighty thousand men, and he was com- 
pelled to sign a humiliating peace at Bel- 
grade. 

In 1736, however, in the reign of the Em- 
press Anna, Russian aggression began by the 
seizure of the fortress of Oczakoff and a strip 
of valuable territory on the shores of the sea of 
Azov. A treaty was also made between the 
Russian and Austrian Courts for the partition 
of Turkey between the two states ; but the 
great reverses suffered by the Austrian arms at 
this period rendered it impossible to carry out 
the scheme. 

In 1769, however, the Russians again invaded 
Moldavia, and took possession of Choczim. In 
the following year their fleet encountered that 
of Turkey off Chios, and utterly destroyed it. 
Bender next fell into their possession, and all 
the country as far as the mouths of the Danube. 

The war was still raging when Abdul Hamid 
ascended the throne. He found the country in 
confusion, disorganisation in the army, the fleet 
destroyed, the finances in a perilous condition. 
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and the Janissaries and Ulemas the real masters 
of the country, which they were ruining by 
theb exactions. And, worst of all, he was 
faced by the terrible Czarina Catherine II., 
who was evidently bent upon driving him out 
of his capital, and effacing the name of Turkey 
from the map of Europe. And in truth it was 
solely owing to the supinene^s of Catherine that 
the Russian fleet, after the victory at Chios, 
had not sailed at once to Constantinople and 
beleaguered the city. 

Recognising the danger of the position, the 
Sultan lost no time in making terms, and upon 
the 10th of July, 1774, the celebrated Treaty of 
Rustchuk-Kainardji was signed. In this treaty 
the third article stipulated for the entire inde- 
pendence of the Tartars of the Crimea, and 
neither Russia nor Turkey were to interfere 
in their domestic, poKtical, civil, or internal 
affairs under any pretext whatever. The six- 
teenth article restored Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, with the fortress of Bender, to 
Turkey, on certain conditions — some of which 
are, that the Christians are not to be obstructed 
in the free exercise of their rehgion ; that when 
occasion may require, the Russian minister at 
Constantinople may remonstrate in their favour. 
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and the Porte promised to listen to such re- 
monstrances with all the attention which is due 
to friendly and respected Powers. The twenty- 
third article restored Georgia and Mingrelia to 
Turkey. 

The perfidious Catherine, however, had only 
concluded the Treaty under the pressure of 
necessity, and with the determination to break 
it as soon as it should suit her policy to do so ; 
for she was a woman utterly devoid of principle. 
She had murdered her husband, and also Ivan, 
tlje popular and presumptive heir to the throne, 
upon which she had seized by treachery. In her 
vices she rivalled Messalina, and she openly 
scoffed at every consideration of morahty. 

Accordingly, shortly after the signing of 
the Treaty, she made secret preparations for 
another campaign, and suddenly mustering a 
large army, took possession of the Crimea and 
the country eastwards as far as the Caspian 
Sea. She caused an inscription to be fixed 
over the gates of Kherson with these words : 
'^ This is the road to Byzantium," and lost no 
opportunity of provoking the resentment of the 
proud Moslem. 

This perfidious violation of solemn treaty en- 
gagements excited great indignation throughout 

11 
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the Turkish Empire, and the Sultan was again 
compelled to draw the sword. In 1788, 
Austria joined Kussia, in the hope of parti- 
cipating in the anticipated division of territory ; 
but again the Turkish arms were victorious. 
The Austrian forces were completely routed, and 
a treaty of peace signed at Sistow. Meantime 
the Russian forces had overrun the northern 
provinces, taking all the principal fortresses, 
and had destroyed the Turkish fleet. 

In the midst of these troubles, Abdul Hamid 
died, broken-hearted at the misfortunes which 
had fallen on his Empire, and the powerless- 
ness of his troops to withstand the Russian 
aggressions. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

SEUM in. — CESSION OF TERRITORY TO AUSTRU AND RUSSIA. 
— napoleon's expedition to EGYPT. — CAPTURE OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. — BATTLE OF THE NILE. — BATTLE OF THE PYRA- 
MIDS. — CAIRO, JAFFA, ACRE. — DEFEAT OF FRENCH ARMY. 
— NAPOLEON RETURNS TO FRANCE. 

HAM ID was succeeded, in 1789, by his 
nephew, SeHm III., who lost no 
time in taking steps to continue the 
war with vigour. He raised an army of 
150,000 men, which was defeated, first by the 
Austrians, under Prince Charles of Coburg,. 
and next by the Russians, under the famous. 
General Suwaroff. The result of this campaign 
was that he was compelled to make a treaty of 
peace, by which he agreed to cede Choczim 
to Austria, and all the territory beyond the 
Dniester to Russia. 

But it was not in the North alone that the 
safety of the Empire was threatened. A great 
and conquering general had arisen in the West, 

U— 2 
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who had made the sovereigns of the whole of 
Europe tremble for their possessions. The 
French Repubhc had brought into notice, and 
placed in command of its armies, a man who 
was destined to greatly extend its territory, 
and to win distinguished glory for himself. 
Napoleon had already carried the French flag 
in victory through Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, and there seemed no reason to expect 
that any check could be opposed to his fixture 
conquests. The dissensions of the European 
Powers were taken advantage of by Napoleon 
in a manner very similar to that of the great 
Saracen conquerors whose exploits we have 
been considering, and with similar success. 
But his ambition was wider than Europe, and 
he already dreamt of an empire as extensive as 
that of Alexander. 

France had, of course, many enemies; but 
there was none so hated by her, or so envied 
for her successes as England, her hereditary foe. 
The hardy sons oiperjide Albion had succeeded 
in making themselves masters of America and 
the West Indies, and they had committed the 
unpardonable crime of conquering Canada from 
the French, their only colony in America. But 
in addition to this, the EngHsh had sinned by 
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the success with which they had gained pro- 
vince after province in India, while the French 
were confined to a small tract of country round 
Pondicherry. Napoleon saw that England was 
fast growing an Oriental Power of the first 
magnitude. Hindostan was already substan- 
tially hers, and it only needed another Clive or 
a Warren Hastings to rise to the first command, 
to push her frontiers into the heart of Central 
Asia. He also saw and judged accurately of 
the inherent weakness of the Ottoman Empire, 
and he longed to place France in the position 
of inheritor of its provinces when the time of 
its dissolution should come. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once said, '^ By seizing 
the Isthmus of Darien, you will hold the keys, 
of the world ;" and the saying evinces a grasp 
of statesmanship much in advance of his age. 
Napoleon knew well that this observation was 
much more apphcable to the Isthmus of Suez 
and the country of Egypt. 

Leibnitz, in a memorial addressed to Louis 
XIV. relative to the Dutch war, said to him : 
'^ Sire, it is not at home that you will succeed 
in subduing the Dutch; you will not cross their 
dykes, and you will rouse Europe to their as- 
sistance. It is in Egypt that the real blow is 
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to be struck. There you will find the true 
commercial route to India ; you wiU wrest that 
lucrative commerce from Holland ; you will 
secure the eternal dominion of France in the 
Levant. The possession of Egypt will open a 
prompt communication with the richest countries 
of the East. It will unite the commerce of the 
Indies to that of France, and pave the way for 
great captains to march to <;onquests worthy of 
Alexander. Egypt once conquered, nothing 
could be easier than to take possession of the 
entire coast of the Red Sea, and of the 
innumerable islands which border it. The 
interior of Asia, destitute of both coromerce and 
wealth, would range itself at once beneath your 
dominion. The success of this enterprise would 
for ever secure the possession of the Indies, the 
commerce of Asia, and the dominion of the 
world." 

Napoleon was keenly impressed with these 
ideas. He resolved to capture Egypt, and 
make that country the basis of future plans for 
the establishment of a French Empire in the 
East, and the destruction of English power in 
India. ''The Persians," said he, *'have blocked 
up the route of Tamerlane ; I wiU discover 
another." 
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He has thus stated the objects which he had 
in view in the Egyptian campaign : 

" 1st. To escablish on the banks of the Nile 
a French colony, which could exist without 
slaves, and supply the place of St. Domingo. 

" 2nd. To open a vent for our manufactures 
in Africa, Arabia, and Syria, and obtain for our 
commerce the productions of these countries. 

'^ 3rd. To set out from Egypt, as a vast 'place 
d'armes, to push forward an army of 60,000 
men to the Indus, rouse the Mahrattas to a 
revolt, and excite against the English the popu- 
lation of these vast countries." 

On the 19th of May, 1798, Napoleon sailed 
from Toulon on his Eastern expedition. The 
fleet consisted of 1 5 ships of the Une, 1 4 frigates, 
72 brigs and cutters, and 400 transports, carry- 
ing 36,000 soldiers, and 10,000 sailors. He 
first attacked the island of Malta, the ancient 
bulwark of Christendom, and it was yielded to 
him by the treachery of the Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John, who held it. Leaving 
a garrison, he proceeded to Alexandria, having 
escaped, under shelter of a fog, the English 
fleet imder Nelson, which was cruising through- 
out the Levant in search of the French. 

Napoleon landed about 5000 of his troops^ 
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and with them proceeded to attack Alexandria, 
which was captured through the treachery of 
some of the inhabitants, who opened one of the 
side gates, and gave admission to the French. 

Once master of the city, he proceeded with 
his usual craft to advance his views by arousing 
class animosities by which he might afterwards 
profit. 

Egypt had been long under the dominion of 
the Mamelukes, a race descended from some 
Circassian slaves who had been introduced into 
the country in the thirteenth century, and who 
had been drilled in a similar manner to the 
Janissaries. The yoke had been an oppressive 
one, and the poor Copts, the descendants of 
glorious ancestors, who, under Sesostris and 
Rameses, had made the name of Egypt famous 
in history, had now sunk into a condition httle 
better than that of slaves. 

Napoleon therefore issued a proclamation in 
which he said : ^^ I am come to restore your 
rights, punish your usurpers, and revive the 
true worship of Mahomet, which I venerate 
more than the Mamelukes. And what are the 
virtues which distinguish the Mamelukes, that 
entitled them to appropriate all the enjoyments 
of hfe to themselves ? If Egypt is their farm, 
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let them show the tenure from God by which 
they hold it. No 1 God is just, and full of pity 
to the suffering people. For long a horde of 
slaves, bought in the Caucasus and Georgia, 
have tyranm'sed over the finest part of the 
world; but God, upon whom everything de- 
pends, has decreed that this tyranny should 
terminate. Cadis, Sheiks, Imaums ! tell the 
people that we too are true Mussulmans. Are 
we not the men who have destroyed the Pope, 
who preached eternal war against the Mussul- 
mans ? Are we not those who have crushed the 
Knights of Malta, because those madmen be- 
lieved that they should constantly make war 
upon your faith ?" etc., etc. 

This proclamation had a certain modicum of 
success among the Copts, but they were too 
cowed by the long years of tyranny they had 
experienced, to be of much service to Napoleon. 

The French forces had not long landed, when 
Nelson's fleet sailed up, and after a memorable 
battle, which lasted throughout the night, 
utterly destroyed the French fleet. This great 
naval victory is known in history as the Battle 
of the Nile, and was the first of those vital 
blows dealt by England at the excessive am- 
bition of Napoleon. 
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The position of the latter was now desperate. 
His armies were cut off from Europe, and he 
was obliged, as a measure of safety, to push 
forward his conquests and attract relief fix)m 
France by the brilliancy of his exploits. He 
defeated the Mamelukes, although in over- 
whelming numbers, in the Battle of the Pyra- 
ndids, and marched on Cairo, which he took and 
gave up to the spoliation of his troops. He 
then visited the leading Sheiks, holding out 
illusory hopes of the re-establishment of the 
A«.bUn E^pira, and seou^ ^ [dlegUnc«. 
He assured them that the French had been in 
all ages the firm friends of Islam, and that they 
were the foes of the Russians who wished to 
destroy the religion of the Prophet. At the 
same time he wrote to the Vizier a friendly 
letter, assuring him of the eternal alliance of 
the French with the Moslems. But meantime 
a spirit of disaffection had sprung up among 
the troops. They saw their coromunications 
with Europe cut off ; their own army dwindhng 
daily from disease, and their enemies daily in- 
creasing in numbers and in obstinacy. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that Napoleon 
quieted their murmurs. At length, when the 
news reached them that the whole of Europe 
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was banding together against the Republic, 
^tad that even Russia and Turkey had united 
against the common enemy, their panic was 
extreme. It was indeed true ; Russia, England 
and Turkey had formed a triple alliance, and 
the Russian fleet had sailed up the Bosphorus 
to join that of Turkey. 

Napoleon was roused by this danger to fresh 
exertions, and he despatched Dessaix into 
Upper Egypt to follow up the conquest. 
Dessaix overtook the Moslem troops under 
Murad Bey at Sidiman, defeated them with 
great loss, and drove them before him to 
Thebes. Napoleon then marched with his 
army, which was now reduced to 13,000 men, 
across the desert of Syria. The sufferings of 
the troops were fearful, unused as they were to 
the many trials and privations of Arabia. Jaffa 
was besieged and captured after a stubborn re- 
sistance, and 4,000 of the garrison, who had sur- 
rendered upon condition that their lives should 
be spared, were butchered in cold blood. 

The French forces then marched upon Acre, 
and laid determined siege to it ; but it was de- 
fended bravely by the Governor of Syria, Kara 
Yussuf. His resistance, however, would have 
been unavailing had it not been for the timely 
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arrival of the English Admiral, Sir Sidney 
Smith, with two men-of-war. Such signal ser- 
vice did the English ships render, that the 
whole French flotilla, containing the heavy- 
artillery and stores for the siege, was captured,^ 
and the guns mounted in defence of the town. 
A large body of Enghsh marines and sailors 
landed and assisted to work the batteries, 
headed by Sir Sidney Smith himself. The loss 
of the siege train was irreparable, and Napoleon, 
after the troops had made two unsuccessful -and 
disastrous attacks, ordered them to withdraw^ 
and await the arrival of the heavy artillery 
from Damietta. 

Meanwhile the Moslems had aroused the 
population of all the surrounding provinces, 
and uniting with the remains of the defeated 
Mamelukes, Janissaries from Aleppo and Da- 
mascus, and an innumerable horde of irregular 
cavalry, formed a vast army. Napoleon ordered 
three of his ^divisions, commanded by Kleber,. 
Junot, and Murat to march to the Jordan and 
attack them. Kleber did so, and after a furi- 
ously contested battle against overwhelming 
numbers, utterly defeated them and put them 
to rout with enormous loss. 

When the victorious forces returned to con- 
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tinue the siege of Acre, they were alarmed by 
the arrival of the British and Turkish fleets in 
the bay. Napoleon therefore resolved upon 
^carrying the city at once by a cowp de main. 
During the whole night the assault continued, 
but at daybreak Sir Sidney Smith landed his 
marines and sailors and turned the tide of 
^ctory. The Turks now made a desperate 
isally, and drove back the French to their en- 
trenchments with great loss. Summoning all his 
forces from the Jordan, Napoleon now advanced 
at the head of his troops to the breach, deter- 
mined to make one final and desperate struggle 
for the possession of Acre — the key to Syria. 
The battle was long and sanguinary, but not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of the bravest 
regiments in the French service, the Turks re- 
pulsed them with dreadful loss. 

Seeing that the English troops had been now 
landed from the fleet, and that further success 
was impossible. Napoleon ordered a retreat for 
the first time in his life; and his dreams of 
Eastern conquest were dispelled for ever. Thus 
ended a campaign which, had it been successful, 
must have altered the fortunes of the world, 
and perhaps estabhshed an empire greater than 
Alexander ever dreamt of. 
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Napoleon then returned to Cairo, but he was 
soon on the march again, to encounter a large 
body of Turks who had landed near Aboukir^ 
and captured the town with the assistance of 
the British fleet under Sir Sidney Smith. After 
a desperate resistance the Turks were defeated^ 
and almost entirely cut to pieces. 

He then proceeded to Alexandria, and while 
there received inteUigence from Europe which 
made it necessary for him to return to France 
at once. He embarked with a few friends on 
board a fishing-smack, and succeeded in reaching 
a French frigate which was lying in the oflfing, 
and after a hairbreadth escape from capture by 
the British fleet, reached France. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FORMATION OF NIZAM DJEDIT. — INSURRECTION. — SELIM 
COMPELLED TO ABDICATE. — MUSTAPHA IV. — BAIRAKTAR 
DEPOSES MUSTAPHA. — MAHMOUD II. — REVOLT OF JANIS- 
SARIES AND MURDER OF BAIRAKTAR. — WAR WITH RUSSIA. 
— TREATY OF BUCHAREST. — THE WAHABEES. — IBRAHIM 
PASHA SUBDUES THEM. — THE GREEK REVOLUTION. — 
DESTRUCTION OF THE JANISSARIES. — INTERNAL REFORMS. 
— TREATY OF ADRIANOPLE. — ALGIERS TAKEN BY THE 
FRENCH. — EGYPT. — REVOLT OF MEHEMET ALI. — RUSSIAN 
HELP. — TREATY OF HUNKUR ISKELESSL — DEATH OF 
MAHMOUD. 

ELIM next addressed himself to the 
execution of internal reforms which 
he saw were necessary not only for 
the well-being of the state, but even for its very 

existence. 

Seeing the turbulence of the Janissaries and 
their frequent intervention in state affairs, he 
began with the army. He organised a body of 
troops called the Nizam Djedit, whom he 
armed, drilled, and clothed in the European 
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fashion. He also established large cannon 
foundries and manufactories for the different 
materials of war. 

But his intelligence was in advance of that 
of his subjects, whom his reforms alarmed ex- 
ceedingly. With the hatred of change which 
ever characterises ignorance, they declared that 
he was trying to subvert the faith of Islam in 
favour of the Christian dogs whom they so 
much despised. The Ulemas and priests even 
preached revolt openly against a ruler who was 
acting in defiance of the principles of the Koran, 
which taught the superiority and predominance 
of the followers of Mahomet over the infidels 
whom they had subjected. 

At length a very formidable rebeUion broke 
out, led by the Janissaries. The Nizam Djedit 
was defeated and the palace surrounded by im- 
mense crowds of fanatical Moslems, urged on 
by the Mufti. Great bodies of rebels daily 
arrived from the provinces at Constantinople> 
and were headed and led by the Janissaries. 
Recognising at last the seriousness of the 
opposition which had been raised by his well- 
meant endeavours at reform, Sehm tried to 
calm down the excitement by offering to 
aliolish the Nizam Djedit ; but it was too 
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late. The passions of the people were now 
thoroughly aroused. They seemed to feel in- 
stinctively that progress was alien to the spirit 
of Islam, and that any one attempting to im- 
prove the condition of the country must neces- 
sarily be an enemy of the Koran . 

The Janissaries, too, divined the secret of 
the new force. They felt that if the Nizam 
Djedit should be successfully established, their 
own position in the country would be gone for 
ever. They therefore encouraged the popula- 
tion to still greater exhibitions of anger. They 
seized and put to death the commander of the 
new force, and a number of the court officials 
who were supposed to have aided the Sultan 
by their advice, or approved of his ideas. En- 
couraged by their impunity, they besieged the 
palace itself, and compelled Selim to abdicate 
in favour of his cousin, Mustapha IV. 

The new Sultan, having been placed on the 
throne by the Janissaries, continued, during his 
reign, to act entirely under their guidance. 
His first act was to revoke all the reforms 
instituted by his predecessor, and to depose all 
the officials who had been appointed by him. 
But Selim's measures had been carried out at 
the suggestion of many men of conspicuous 

12 
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ability and breadth of thought, who knew that 
the only chance which Turkey had of continuing 
to rule her European provinces depended upon 
her advance in civilisation. The chief of these 
supporters was Bairaktar, the Pasha of Rust- 
chuk, a man whose mind had been expanded 
by foreign education and travel Upon hearing 
of the forced abdication of Selim, Bairaktar, 
who hated the Janissaries, and had devised the 
plans for their dissolution, raised a large body 
of troops and marched with them to Constanti- 
nople, in the hope of supporting the Nizam 
Djedit and replacing Selim on the throne. 

Mustapha, however, as soon as he heard of 
the advance of this opposing force, ordered the 
head of Selim to be struck off and sent to 
Bairaktar. The latter returned to his govern- 
ment with suppressed feehngs of indignation, 
and determined to bide his time. He was so 
powerful in his own province that he was able 
to resist successfully the utmost efforts of the 
government to displace him. He now set 
vigorously to work to rally around him the 
discontented throughout the Empire, and 
succeeded in winning over to his cause many 
of the most influential Pashas of the outlying 
provinces, who were almost independent. At 
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length his supporters became so numerous that 
he was able, in the course of a year, to depose 
Mustapha and place on the throne his brother 
Mahmoud II. Bairaktar was at once named 
Grand Vizier, and energetically set himself to 
renew the reforms commenced by Selim, 
especially with regard to the . army. The 
Janissaries again rose in rebellion, and sur- 
rounding the palace assassinated Bairaktar. 
They would have subjected the Sultan to the 
same fate, but Mahmoud had taken steps to 
render such a proceeding inadvisable. Imme- 
diately upon hearing of the approach of the 
rebels, he murdered not only his brother Mus- 
tapha, the late Sultan, but also all the other 
male members of the royal house. To this, 
precaution alone he owed his hfe. 

The Janissaries now again assumed their 
fomier ascendency, and the Sultan was com- 
pelled to revoke all the reforms. 

The war with Russia continued vigorously,, 
but after a three years' conflict which was very 
disastrous to the Turkish arms, the treaty of 
Bucharest was signed in 1812, between the two 
Empires, by which Turkey ceded to Russia the 
whole of Bessarabia and a portion of Moldavia. 

In Arabia great trouble had been given by 

12—2 
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the Wahabees, a puritanical sect who had lately 
arisen, who professed to follow the pure faith 
of Islam, and to reject the later corruptions. 
They have been well described by a recent 
traveller as "warlike Mahometan quakers." 
These Wahabees, under the leadership of an 
Arab chief named Saud, had made themselves 
masters of Mecca and Medina, the holy cities 
of Islam, and had interfered with the pilgrim- 
ages of the Moslems. Saud also proclaimed 
that his doctrines, being those of the Prophet, 
should be spread by the sword, and commenced 
a series of wars of conquest which soon gave 
him command of the whole of the Nejed. 
Under his two successors the rule of the 
Wahabees had extended over the whole of 
Arabia, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, 
and plundering excursions were made to the 
very walls of Aleppo, Bagdad, and Damascus. 

Mahmoud despatched Ibrahim Pasha at the 
head of a strong body of troops to subdue these 
heretics, but it was not until after several years' 
conflict that he succeeded in reducing them to 
subjection. 

But in the Morea, Mahmoud was not so 
successful. The Greeks had been for centuries 
groaning under the arbitrary exactions of the 
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Pashas placed over them. They saw their 
country going to ruin. The enormous taxation 
of the government repressed any attempt at 
improvement. Agriculture and commerce were 
neglected, as it was scarcely worth while to be 
industrious when the profits of the toil of the 
people were seized by their alien masters. The 
intelligent youth of the country had been forced 
to seek in other markets employment for their 
abilities, and their instinctive and traditional 
aptitude for trade. London and Paris, Vienna 
and Marseilles, became the scenes of their 
labours, and the men who left their country as 
youthful adventurers returned to it wealthy 
and respected. The contrast between the 
liberty of the countries they had Hved in, and 
the slavery of their own, was exceedingly 
marked, and their reports of their experiences 
roused their compatriots to revolt. 

At length the flame of insurrection burst 
forth, and Russia, ever watchful of her oppor- 
timity, fanned it. Money and munitions of 
war were freely contributed; but the most 
important help was rendered by Ypsilante, a 
Greek oflBcer in the Russian service, and by a 
young Russian diplomat named Capo d'Istria. 

The Turks fought with great obstinacy, and 
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brought into play those tendencies to cruelty 
and to the perpetration of atrocities which have 
ever marked their rape. Whole towns and 
even provinces were depopulated by massacre, 
only young women being spared to be sold into 
slavery. 

The cause of the Greeks was warmly espoused 
throughout Europe ; and distinguished writers 
fought with their pens, noble volunteers by 
their swords, for the classic land of civilization. 
At length in 1827 the freedom of Greece was 
secured, and the Turkish Empire shorn of one 
of its fairest provinces by the celebrated naval 
battle of Navarino, at which the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets were utterly destroyed by 
the united fleets of England, Russia, and 
France. 

But Mahmoud's reign was also distinguished 
by the final suppression of the dreaded corps 
of the Janissaries, which was effected in true 
trenchant Turkish style. 

Seeing that the Sultan was still bent on 
carrying out the hated reforms, the Janissaries 
again raised the standard of revolt, with the 
object of dethroning so un-Moslemlike a ruler 
and replacing him by one more obedient to the 
precepts of the Koran. Mahmoud, hearing of 
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these plans, determined to forestall them, and 
surrounding their barracks with all their 
available troops and several batteries of ar- 
tillery, set it on fire. About fifteen thousand 
were shot down, eight thousand perished in the 
flames, and twenty thousand were banished. 
A proclamation was then issued declaring the 
corps of Janissaries for ever dissolved. By this 
stern measure he strengthened the hands of the 
.executive and gained the necessary power to 
carry out without impediment the much-needed 
reforms. 

But Sehm's reign had fallen in most difficult 
times. The whole Empire seemed on the point 
of dissolution. A spirit of insubordination 
reigned in almost every province. The Pashas 
had for so long exercised almost sovereign 
power that they were beginning to plot for 
the attainment of its reaUty. They had the 
power of hfe and death over their subjects. 
They were the makers and administrators of 
the law, and from their judgment there was no 
appeal. The happiness or the misery of their 
subjects depended on the mental constitution of 
the Pasha, and partly also upon the produce of 
the taxes. For the Pashahks were sold by the 
Vizier, and the purchaser was accounted a fool 
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indeed if he could not succeed in amassing a 
fortune during his term of office from the toil 
of his people. The taxes were most oppressive ; 
camels, horses, sheep, oxen, implements of 
husbandry were enormously taxed. The im- 
posts upon olive and other fruit trees were so 
heavy that in many districts they were cut 
down and destroyed by the owners, who felt 
the hopelessness of making a hving by their 
cultivation. It is owing to this species of mis- 
government that Asia Minor and Palestine, 
which used to be the gardens of the world, 
and whose produce was prized throughout all 
countries, have sunk to be a kind of desert in- 
habited by a listless and a cowed people, 
without enterprise, without safety for life or 
property, almost without hope. 

During Mahmoud's reign many of the subject 
races were only kept down by main force. The 
Druses and Maronites in Syria, the Suhotes in 
Epirus, the Montenegrins and Herzegovinians, 
the Moldavians and Wallachians, gave much 
trouble. In Acre, Djezgal Pasha refused to 
pay tax and tribute. The Pashas of Bagdad, 
Trebizonde, Akhalzie, and Widdin, treated the 
central power with defiance. The situation was 
full of difficulty, and required most dehcate 
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handling to avoid a civil war. Accordingly 
Mahmoud managed by judicious promotions 
and changes of governors, to introduce the 
necessary reforms into the remotest provinces, 
and to give the people a better and more secure 
government than they had hitherto enjoyed. 
These reforms contributed greatly to strengthen 
the power of the Porte in the Temote provinces 
by securing the loyalty of the people. 

But meanwhile the very existence of these 
internal troubles strengthened the hands of the 
enemies of Turkey and gave them boldness to 
attack her. It was greatly owing to this cause 
that the speedy success of the Greek Insurrec- 
tion is to be traced. It was owing to this 
weakness that the Porte was compelled to 
agree to the dishonouring terms of the peace 
of Adrianople. By this treaty Turkey ceded 
to Russia the whole coast of the Black Sea^ 
from the mouth of the Kuvan to the harbour 
of St. Nicola, together with the territories of 
the Caucasus, and the greater portion of the 
Pashalik of Akalzie. Moldavia and Wallachia 
obtained a virtual independence, paying only a 
tribute to the Porte. In addition to this the 
Dardanelles were to be open to Russian ships, 
and Turkey undertook to pay to Russia five 
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millions sterling to defray the expenses of the 
war. 

The Sultan was heart-broken at this humi- 
Uation, particularly when he ascertained, after 
the conclusion of the treaty, that a Uttle longer 
delay would have made the Kussian army an 
easy prey to the Turkish troops through the 
great mortahiy from disease which had broken 
out amongst them. 

In 1830 the French government, taking 
advantage of a dispute which had arisen con- 
cerning a large sum of money owing by France 
to some Algerine merchants, sent a fleet of one 
hundred vessels and thirty-seven thousand 
troops to Algiers. The capital was besieged 
and ruthlessly plundered, and the whole 
province wa^ annexed to France. This was 
a further blow to the Moslem power which the 
Sultan resented deeply ; but he was powerless to 
offer any resistance in the face of the apparent 
union of Christian powers and the internal dis- 
sensions in his Empire. 

But his Moslem subjects were not disposed 
so easily to see the domination of their faith 
thus contested by the infidel Franks ; and the 
spirit of disaffection and revolt amongst them 
was fanned into a blaze by the fanatic Ulemas. 
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Fonnidable insurrections broke out in Bosnia 
and iu Albania, which were only quelled with 
much difficulty and with great bloodshed. 

A worse storm, however, was brewing in 
Egypt, which threatened to tear from the 
Ottoman Empire the richest and most powerful 
of the provinces still left to it. 

Egypt had been long governed by a satrap 
of remarkable energy and intelligence. Mehe- 
met AH had entered the Turkish army at an 
early age, and had been sent to Egypt at the 
time of the French invasion with a contingent 
of troops to co-operate with the EngUsh. 
While engaged on this duty he gave evidence 
of so much abihty that he was speedily pro- 
moted and became commander of the Alba- 
nian troops there. In 1806 he received the 
title of Pasha, and was appointed Viceroy of 
Egypt. 

His first eflEbrts were directed to break the 
power of the Mamelukes, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the weak administration of the 
country under a long succession of bad and 
selfish rulers, to assume inordinate and danger- 
ous powers and privileges. His first attempts 
at reforming them were met by open rebellion, 
and so good was their organisation that they 
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bade fair to retain the mastery. But the 
Viceroy was resolved to conquer at any cost 
and by any means. He consequently had re- 
course to stratagem to attain his object. 

In order to celebrate the investiture of his- 
son Toussoun with the Caftan, upon the occa- 
sion of his taking command of the expedition 
against the Wahabees, the Viceroy invited the 
leading Mamelukes to a grand banquet in the 
palace. They came unsuspectingly, and were^ 
escorted ceremoniously from the gates towards 
the citadel. While they were proceeding 
throu^ a narrow passage on their way, how- 
ever, upon a given signal, a volley of musketry 
was poured in upon them by a body of two 
thousand Albanians posted in ambush. Every 
Mameluke present was massacred, and the Vice- 
roy breathed more freely. 

He proceeded rapidly to consoUdate hi& 
power throughout his province, and even to ex- 
tend its boundaries. He sent his two sons^ 
Ibrahim and Toussoun in command of an ex- 
pedition against the Wahabees. After many 
stoutly contested campaigns the Wahabees were 
thoroughly defeated, the last of their Emira 
captured and sent to Constantinople, and the 
holy cities and the remainder of Arabia recon- 
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-quered. By the next campaign he conquered 
Nubia and Sennaar and annexed them to his * 
•dominions. 

Mehemet, having organised his army upon 
the European model, and officered it with 
Frenchmen, proceeded to strengthen his fleet. 
He attracted to his service by promises of high 
pay the most eminent European engineers, and 
by their assistance improved the harbours, 
canals, factories, roads, and docks. He es- 
tabUshed the conscription in order to keep up 
to a formidable strength the army with which 
he purposed to extend his dominions. By 
these acts he undoubtedly gained considerable 
power for his future exploits, although it was at 
the cost of great suffering to his subjects. He 
was enabled at the time of the Greek Insurrec- 
tion to render essential service to the Turkish 
army, and though from the first it was a losing 
battle, the Egjrptian troops distinguished them- 
selves in the field by their steadiness under 
fire, and proved that the Moslem was as for- 
midable a foe when armed and drilled in Euro- 
pean fashion, as the Christian. 

It is probable that the marked contrast be- 
tween the efficiency of his own troops and 
those of the Sultan confirmed Mehemet in his 
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intention of asserting his independence. He 
'demanded and received tlie Paslialik of Crete. 
He asked for that of Syria, but it was refused 
him, the Sultan thinking the viceregal territory 
sufl&ciently large already. 

But Mehemet had set his heart upon the 
rich valleys of Syria, and watched his opportu- 
nity to acquire them. Taking advantage 
shortly after of a quarrel with the Pasha of 
Acre, he declared war against him. The Sultan 
vainly commanded him to cease this civil war ; 
he treated his missive with contemptuous in- 
difference. 

Mehemet sent his son Ibrahim with 40,000 
men, five ships of the line and several frigates,, 
and laid formal siege to Acre. The city was 
captured by him on the 27th of May, 1832. 
The remainder of Syria fell an easy prey, 
and remained part of Mehemet's territory for 
seven years. 

The Sultan mustered all available troops and 
sent them into Syria to attempt to check 
Ibrahim's progress, but his army consisted 
chiefly of raw and undrilled levies, unfit to 
cope with . the veterans of Egypt. They were 
beaten in successive battles at Ems in Upper 
Syria ; at Baylan in Cilicia, and Komich in 
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Asia Minor. There seemed every probability 
that the Egyptian forces would be masters of 
the whole of Asia Minor before the end of the 
year, and even lay siege to Constantinople in 
the spring. In the extremity of his terror the 
Sultan appealed to England for assistance. 
Unhappily, however, the Enghsh people were 
for the moment in the midst of one of their 
penitential moods, and were atoning for a past 
extravagance which had been inexcusable, by a 
spirit of economy which was equally so. The 
English Government replied that it regretted 
it had not the means to assist. It was not 
without a deep feeling of humiliation that 
Mahmoud next turned to Russia with the same 
request. The Czar gladly consented to so 
agreeable a proposition, and at once sent four 
ships of the Hne with 6,000 men, who were 
landed on the shores of the Bosphorus. This 
was in February 1833, and on the 5th of April 
12,000 more Russians landed at Scutari. 

So eagerly did Russia push on her miUtary 
and naval preparations, that England and 
France took alarm. Mehemet Ali, too, was 
terrified at the unlooked-for step of the Sultan, 
and the determination shown by him in throw- 
ing himself into the arms of his natural enemy. 
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He therefore sent instructions to his son Ibra- 
him to at once suspend fiirther operations, and 
to withdraw his troops into Sjrria. Meantime 
he made great preparations for defence at 
Alexandria and at Cairo. 

The Governments of England and France now 
intervened and proffered their good offices to 
reconcile the Sultan with his powerful and in- 
subordinate Satrap. 

The Sultan was but too glad to accept the 
mediation, and to leave himself in the hands of 
his helpers. After much negotiation the Porte 
<;onfirmed Mehemet AJi in . his governorship of 
Egypt, Crete, Jerusalem, TripoU, Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, and Adana. By this arrangement 
matters were patched up temporarily between 
the Sultan and Viceroy. But there still re- 
mained the most difficult matter to arrange. 

The Russian troops had obtained a footing 
upon Turkish soil, and the Russian navy floated 
in the Bosphorus at the very gates of the city 
they coveted. The Czar now proposed an offen- 
sive and defensive Treaty of Alliance between 
the Sultan and himself. By a secret article of 
this Treaty the Porte engaged to close the 
Dardanelles against foreign Powers when called 
upon to do so by Russia. 
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It was hard for Mahmoud to bind himself by 
such a treaty to a power so hostile to the very 
existence of his Empire as Russia, but he felt 
himself alone and deserted by the other powers, 
and unable to cope single-handed with an 
enemy whose forces were gathered around his 
very gates. So he yielded a reluctant consent 
and signed the dishonouring Treaty which is 
known in history as that of Hunkiar Iskelessi. 

Great was the amazement of Europe when 
the terms of this singular Treaty became known. 
It was the general opinion that now at last 
Turkey was ruined, and that the Emperor 
Nicholas, by his very force of will, had gained 
a decisive victory over his victim. 

Mahmoud then again turned his attention 
to the development of the often-interrupted 
reforms, which he was determined to carry out 
in defiance of the opposition of the greater 
number of his subjects. He modified and re- 
adjusted the most oppressive of the taxes ; he 
established a militia upon the English model ; 
he opened schools of anatomy and painting, to 
the great horror of the Ulemas and the more 
rigid Moslems ; he abolished the export duty 
on grain ; and granted numerous privileges to 
foreign merchants. 

13 
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In 1838 he concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain, which removed many of the restrictions 
upon trade, and drew closer the bonds of union 
between the two countries. 

By these means he hoped to improve the 
condition of his subjects ; and by doing so, to 
disarm the opposition which he had en- 
coimtered. 

In 1839 fresh troubles arose to disturb the 
Sultan. Mehemet AJi, ever restless and am- 
bitious, again revived his claims to indepen- 
dence, and to the establishment of hereditary 
succession in his family. His demand not being 
granted, when the time arrived for the payment 
of the annual tribute, he refused to hand it over 
to the Turkish officials. 

Mahmoud, being now free from foreign pre- 
occupation, resolved to punish his refractory 
vassal, and to put an end, once for aU, to the 
ceaseless Egyptian troubles. He therefore sum- 
moned Mehemet Ali to at once send in his 
submission, and to pay over the tribute due. 
The Viceroy refused, and Mahmoud thereupon 
mustered a large army and a powerful fleet to 
proceed against him. 

But the crafty Mehemet Ali, knowing the 
widespread disaffection among the Turkish 
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officials, and reckoning, moreover, on their 
well-known corruption, bought over the ad- 
miral. The consequence was, that the fleet 
sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, and de- 
clared for the Viceroy. 

Before the special messenger bearing the 
news of this signal act of treachery could reach 
Constantinople, Sultan Mahmoud II. was no 
more. His death occurred on the 1st of July, 
1839. 

Mahmoud was a wise and intelligent man, 
who would have succeeded in building up a 
strong and enduring Empire had his subjects 
been pther than Moslem Turks. He had the 
penetration to perceive that the well-being of 
the Christian states arose from the protection 
to property secured by the law, and from the 
encouragement to commerce given by the 
several governments; and he vainly imagined 
that by introducing into his own Empire some 
moderate reforms in this direction, he would 
be able to secure similar advantages for his 
people. A spirit of patriotism blinded him 
to the fact that the conditions of his own 
country were altogether different from any of 
the European states. His ancestors had en- 
tered Europe as a conquering race, and five 

13—2 
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centuries had done nothing to blend and amal- 
gamate the conquerors and the conquered. 
The essential differences of faith had rendered 
any union impossible, and the privileges con- 
ferred by the Koran upon the followers of 
Mahomet had widened the differences between 
the races. Consequently the reforms intro- 
duced by him were resented by the Moslems in 
proportion as they were beneficial to the Chris- 
tians ; and although he won over many of the 
latter, he gained the enmity of the former. 

He had taken especial pains with the educa- 
tion of his children, and had indoctrinated them 
thoroughly with his ideas. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ACCESSION OF ABDUL MEDJID. — SETTLEMENT OF EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION.-— CONVENTION EXCLUDING FOREIGN SHIPS FROM 
DARDANELLES.— OMAR PASHA. — FRENCH REVOLUTION. — 
AUSTRIA. — HUNGARY. 

IHE news of the death of Mahmoud 
spread consternation throughout Eu- 
rope; for, indeed, the Ottoman Empire 
was in a very precarious position. The encroach- 
ments of Russia were incessant, and the Czar put 
forward pretensions which were threatening to 
the independence of the country; for he claimed 
a kind of protectorate over the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. The Pashas who ruled the 
various provinces were ambitious and disaffected, 
and only awaiting the opportunity to break out 
into open rebellion. All eyes were, therefore, 
turned with anxiety to the new Sultan. He 
w^as the eldest son of Mahmoud, and ascended 
the throne under the title of Abdul Medjid I. 
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His first act was to appoint his father s quon- 
dam friend and confidential adviser, Keschid 
Pasha^ Grand Vizier; he also summoned around 
him the rest of his father s trusted friends — ^the 
leaders of the party of progress. By these 
steps he infiised new energy into the reforming 
party, and showed conclusively that he in- 
tended to walk firmly in the footsteps of his 
fiither. 

Keschid Pasha set about his task with en- 
thusiasm^ and signalised his accession to power 
by measures which embodied the most valuable 
reforms of Selim and of Mahmoud. An edict 
was issued, called the Hatti Scheriff of Gul- 
han^, commonly known as the Tanzimat. It 
was published with the greatest pomp and cere- 
monial, in presence of all the great officers of 
state, the dignitaries of all the religious com- 
munities, and the diplomatic corps, at the Court 
of Gulhane, on the 3rd of November, 1839. 
The edict may be summarised in three points : 

1. Guarantees insuring all subjects of the 

Empire perfect security for their lives,, 
their honour, and their property. 

2. A regular method of imposing and col- 

lecting the taxes, and revision of the 
finances of the Empire. 
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3. An equitable method of recruiting, levy- 
ing the army, and fixing the duration 
of the service. 

These concessions were extended to all sub- 
jects, to whatever rehgion or sect they belonged, 
and were sanctioned in the most solemn form 
by the Sheik-ul-Islam and the high dignitaries 
of state. 

Thet position assumed by the new Sultan 
gave great satisfaction to all the European 
Powers, who at once conferred as to the • best 
means of assisting him to overcome the troubles 
which he had inherited with the crown. The 
courts of England, France, and Austria agreed 
that it was now imperatively necessary for them 
to lend the Sultan their assistance in arranging 
the Turco-Egyptian difficulty, and^ thus pre- 
venting Russia from interfering alone, as she 
certainly would do under other circumstances. 
Mehemet Ali had many adherents in Constan- 
tinople who looked upon him as the most fitting 
man to uphold the principles and to extend the 
power of Islam, and who would wilhngly assist 
him in his designs of seizing the reins of power 
if the victorious troops of Ibrahim Pasha should 
succeed in making their way to the gates of 
Constantinople. The fate of the Osman dynasty 
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^ hanging in the balance, and it depended on 
the action of the Christian Powers at this 
juncture whether it was to be saved or lost. 
Accordingly a treaty was signed on the 15 th 
of July, 1840, between England, Kussia^ 
Austria, and Prussia, in which the terms were 
defined for the settlement of the matters in 
dispute. Mehemet Ali, however, observing 
that France was not a party to the treaty, and 
hoping for help from her, refused to accede to 
the terms proposed to him by the Sultan. 
Thereupon the English fleet, under Admirals 
Stopford and Napier, took possession of aU the 
strongholds on the Syrian coast. Beyroute 
was taken in August 1840, and Acre on the 
3rd of November. 

The Viceroy, seeing that nothing could now 
save Alexandria from the same fate, at length 
yielded, and restored to the Porte the Turkish 
fleet and all the Asiatic fortresses. In return 
for this the Sultan by a firman in February, 
1841, confirmed to Mehemet Ali and his direct 
descendants the Pashalik of Egypt, upon the 
condition that a tribute amounting to one fourth 
of its revenues should be paid to the Porte, and 
certain naval and military contingents should be 
contributed in c ase of need. 
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By a subsequent convention dated the 13th 
of July, 1841, the Porte agreed to exclude for 
the future all foreign ships of war from the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ; and England, 
Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia, agreed to 
respect this stipulation. 

The. articles ran as follows : 

" Article I. His highness the Sultan on the 
one part declares that he is firmly resolved to 
maintain for the future the principle invariably 
established as the ancient rule of his Empire, 
and in virtue of which it has at all times been 
prohibited for the ships of war of foreign Powers 
to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus ; and that so long as the Porte is at 
peace his highness will admit no foreign ship of 
war into the said Straits. 

*' Article II. And their Majesties the Queen 
•of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia ; the King of the 
French ; the King of Prussia ; and the 
Emperor of all the Russias, on the other 
part, engage to respect this determination of 
the Sultan, and to conform themselves to the 
principle above declared." 
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This was a very important provision, as it 
removed the Dardanelles from the category of 
a public highway for all nations, like the Straits 
of Gibraltar or the English Channel, to that of 
a merely national stream, and therefore purely 
under Turkish controL But still the Ottoman 
Empire was not yet freed from the noxious 
control gained over it by Russia under the 
treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi. We shall see 
how irksome this control became, and how in- 
cessant was the interference of Russia durinof 
the succeeding twelve years. 

The young Sultan devoted himself zealously 
to the work of carrying out the reforms which 
his father had initiated, and of establishing them 
throughout all the provinces. Many improve- 
ments were eflfected and many oppressive abuses 
swept away, but the changes were carried out 
not by, but in despite of the local oflBcials. For 
their immediate effect was to reduce fron> 
affluence to poverty whole tribes of officials^ 
who had bought their places from the Pashrv 
at a high price, and with them the power of 
exacting from the unhappy people sufficient to 
repay them handsomely for their outlay. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that the cry of 
vested interests was raised from one end of the 
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^Empire to the other by the vast army of blood- 
suckers, who saw that they were about to be 
deprived of their prey. In 1843 dangerous 
insurrections broke out in Albania, Bosnia, and 
Kurdistan, and the leaders demanded loudly the 
abolition of the dreaded reforms and a return to 
the good old times of Moslem domination and 
Christian subjection. 

But Abdul Medjid was not to be cowed or 
dispirited by the difficulties of his task. He 
was determined to repress all attempts at in- 
subordination with a firm hand. There was a 
young Austrian Colonel named Omar Effendi 
in the Turkish army who had become a Moslem. 
He had been for some time tutor to Abdul 
Medjid before his father's death. This officer 
had been raised to power upon his pupil's ac- 
cession to the throne, and had been sent to 
Syria to repress the revolt there in 1839. He 
effected this so thoroughly and with so much 
energy and expedition that he was appointed 
shortly after Governor of the Lebanon district. 
Now, however, he was recalled to Constanti- 
nople, raised to the rank of Pasha, and sent 
with a strong body of troops against the 
revolted Albanians. He soon restored order 
in the province, and intimidated the rebels by 
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his severitv and detenninadoii. He then pro- 
ceeded to Bosnia and effected the same im- 

« 

proTement. Then he marched to Kurdistan 
and effectually restored order and respect for 
the strength of the central power. These 
achievements raised Omar Pasha highly in the 
young Sultan's estimation, and laid the founda- 
tion of his future greatness. 

The next few years were comparatively un- 
eventful in Turkey, but events were preparing 
which were destined to disturb nearly every 
state in Europe. 

In 1848 the French Revolution broke out, 
and the Sovereigns of Europe trembled for 
their thrones. The principles of 1789, which 
had already done so much mischief in the 
world, and which had with so much diflGlculty 
been repressed by the genius of a Napoleon, 
were now again in the ascendant in the public 
inind. In France Louis Philippe had for 
eighteen years been endeavouring to rule as a 
constitutional monarch and to hold the balance 
between the progressist and the reactionary 
parties, but his efforts had ended in a disastrous 
failure. By attempting to please both parties 
he had succeeded in alienating the affections of 
both. The Revolutionary party was led by 
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men who admitted no compromise in the 
principles of their political faith, and who were 
ceaselessly organising and preparing for their 
great outburst. At length in February, 1848, 
the signal was given, the throne of the citizen 
King was subverted, and the French Republic 
was estabUshed with all the insensate opposition 
to the generally received opinions of the vast 
majority of Frenchmen which had characterised 
the first. The object of the leaders was not 
simply the change of government and the 
reform of poUtical institutions. It had far 
wider aims. The leaders openly announced 
that it was their object to make war upon the 
ancient reUgion of Europe and upon the political 
ideas which had animated the governments of 
the world from times beyond the memory of 
man. The corresponding committees, which 
had been long and laboriously organised in all 
the principal capitals of Europe in preparation 
for this event, were now working assiduously, 
and every kingdom felt the shock of the political 
earthquake. The dynasties of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, the Pope, the petty Sovereigns of 
Germany and of Italy — nay, even the mild and 
beneficent ruler of free England, were alike 
threatened. Countless committees in connec- 
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tion with that of Paris were working by night 
and day in every town of importance through- 
out Europe, and stirring up the people to revolt 
against the governments, which they were told 
had for ages oppressed them. 

But the time was not weU chosen for so 
general an uprising. The first great Revolu- 
tion in France had swept away many of the 
abuses and the feudal privileges of the nobles, 
which had served as powerful arguments and 
apologies for its existence. During the forty 
years which had intervened since that period, 
the condition of the peoples of all the European 
states had been considerably amehorated. The 
restrictions which had formerly been imposed 
on international trading had been removed. 
Taxation had been more equitably arranged. 
Commerce had wonderfully developed. Edu- 
cation was more general, and better of its 
kind. But the strongest obstacle to the success 
of the revolution was the fact that a profound 
peace had long reigned in Europe; the sove- 
reigns were for the most part popular with their 
subjects and united among themselves. 

It is rarely that a popular ferment tends to 
the advantage of the people. The first French 
Be volution resulted in the despotism of a miUtary 
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ladventurer, the second in that of a pohtical one, 
his nephew. 

Of all the sovereigns of Europe, the Czar 

had most to fear at this time. His vast and 

« 

unwieldy Empire contained many races, and of 
these most were in a state of sullen discontent. 
His rule was purely despotic. The great mass 
of his subjects were serfs, and his nobles, with 
:all their wealth and their feudal power, were 
Uttle better. The will of the Czar overrode all 
law, and the question of peace or war depended 
«olely upon his imperial will. . The Poles were 
held down by the strong arm of military force, 
but they were ready at any moment to take 
advantage of any pohtical disturbance to rise in 
insurrection against their oppressors. Austria 
was also much interested in suppressing the 
present disaffection. 

By the two partitions of Poland, in 1772 and 
1815, Austria had also profited greatly, having 
acquired no less than 285,000 square miles of 
territory. From this quarter, therefore, the same 
danger threatened her as Russia. In 1846 a 
formidable insurrection of the Poles had taken 
place in Galicia, which had only been suppressed 
^th the greatest difl&culty. In 1848, the pro- 
vinces in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia rose in 
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arms^ and a revolution broke out in Vienna^ 
which was more dangerous than all, as it aimed 
at the very heart of the Empire. The govern- 
ment was unable to cope with so formidable an 
array of troubles, and the prime minister re- 
signed. . The Emperor was compelled to yield 
to the strong pressure brought to bear upon him 
by the revolutionary committees, and was forced 
to concede parhamentary institutions and a free 
press. The insurgents in Hungary, led by the 
patriot Kossuth, demanded an independent 
government, and the Emperor was unable to 
refuse them. 

The Revolutionary conunittees, however, were 
not contented with the concessions made : no- 
thing short of absolute separation from Austria 
would satisfy their views. Their colleagues at 
Vienna had seized the reins of power, and they 
determined to foUow their example. The Arch- 
duke Palatine Stephen, after long and fixdtless 
neocotiations with the national committee of de- 
fence, retired from Hungary, and Count Lemberg 
was appointed commissioner and commander- 
in-chief His efforts, however, were no more 
successfiil than those of his predecessor, and 
he was finaUy murdered upon the bridge of 
Pesth, on the twenty-eighth of September. 
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The Hungarian parliament was now dis- 
solved, and the miUtary command given to 
Jellachich, a general of great energy and 
determination. The Austrian armies had 
succeeded in suppressing the revolution in 
Italy, and dethroning the King of Sardinia, 
Charles Albert, who had aided the insurgents, 
with the object of increasing his territory. All 
available troops were therefore sent forward to 
the assistance of Jellachich. 

Meantime the Diet had proclaimed the depo- 
sition of the Emperor of Austria, and appointed 
Kossuth and Batthyany joint rulers ; and the 
Hungarians commenced an obstinate struggle 
for their independence. But Austria and 
Russia now entered into a convention to suppress 
the revolutionary spirit which seemed to threaten 
the subversion of the monarchical principle in 
Europe. Accordingly, on the first of May, 
1849, a large Russian army marched through 
Galicia, and joining that of Austria, defeated 
the Hungarian army, and drove it across the 
Waag. For two months the war was continued 
with varying success. The Hungarians per- 
formed prodigies of valour against overwhelm- 
ing odds, but they were unable to sustain for 
long so unequal a contest, and in the month of 

14 
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August General Gorgey and his army were 
compelled to surrender to the Russian troops. 
Kossuth, Bern, and other Magyar leaders crossed 
the Turkish frontiers, and placed themselves 
under the protection of the Sultan. The 
Emperors of Russia and Austria then demanded 
their extradition, but this the Sultan firmly re- 
fused. They then in a summary manner insisted 
that the refugee chiefs should be expelled from 
the Empire, but this demand also met with a 
decided refusal. The Emperors then threatened 
darkly at the results which might ensue to Tur- 
key if the refiisal should be persisted in, but the 
Sultan turned a deaf ear. Thereupon the Czar 
withdrew his ambassador from Constantinople, 
and suspended diplomatic relations. 

War seemed inevitable, but at this juncture 
England intervened, and declared that she 
would stand by Turkey if attacked. Further- 
more she sent the English fleet to Besika Bay, 
and afterwards to the Dardanelles. Under 
these circumstances the two Emperors con- 
sidered that it would be more prudent to ' 
refrain from hostihties, and Turkey was left in 
peace to attend to her internal affairs for a short 
time longer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CZAR NICHOLAS AND ENGLAND. — THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

HE Emperor Nicholas had taken up 
the idea which had been entertained 
by his predecessors from the time of 
Peter the Great, that the European provinces of 
Turkey were destined to become an appanage of 
his Empire, and that his own manifest destiny 
was to remove the seat of his government fronii 
St. Petersburg to Constantinople. He was a^ 
sovereign of great strength of will and decision 
of character, and intolerant of opposition or 
check of any kind. 

But at the same time he was a man of much 
inteUigence, and had been greatly impressed 
with what he had seen in England upon his visits 
to this countly. He beheld with astbnishment 
the spectacle of a nation, very small in number, 
dweUing upon an island smaller than many a 

14—2 
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Kussian province, but ruling an empire larger 
than his own, and incomparably richer in re- 
sources. Their commerce embraced the world. 
Their merchants were established in every city 
of importance throughout the globe, and their 
navy lorded it over every sea. Their army was 
insignificant in number, but their navy was 
greater dnd more powerful than those of all 
other states put together. They alone, of all 
other nations of Europe, had been able to 
withstand the encroachments of Napoleon, and 
after destroying his navy and defeating his vie- 
torious ann™L >JL mighty conqueror of 
kings and the idol of his people to end his days 
as a prisoner upon a lonely island in the Atlan- 
tic. The country was exceedingly wealthy, and 
by this means was able to exercise a prepon- 
derating influence in any cause she might be 
induced to espouse. 

The Czar, therefore, while holding stoutly to 
the traditions of his race, was most anxious not 
to run counter to the wishes of England. He 
set himself to think in what manner he could 
tempt this powerful nation into co-operation 
with his schemes of conquest. He reasoned 
with himself that in this Eastern question it 
would be very much to England's interest to 
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possess a tract of country at the east of the 
Mediterranean, in order to keep open the com- 
munication with her great dependency of 
India. He ended by persuading himself that 
England's interests and his own might be made 
identical, if the rich and historic land of Egypt 
could in some manner be handed over to her. 

During his visit to this country in 1844, he 
had broached the question, but he found the 
English ministers singularly obtuse and un- 
approachable upon it. For nine years more 
he ruminated on the subject, and mustered 
up courage at length to recur to it. He was 
burning to extend his own Empire to the 
Mediterranean, and was quite unable to 
understand the English point of view, and 
their indifference to acquisitions of fresh 
territory. 

In the early part of 1853, he opened the 
question with Sir H. Seymour, the English am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, in a conversation 
which has become historical. 

The Czar boldly invited the ambassador to 
discuss with him the partition of Turkey, and 
coolly offered Egypt and Crete to England as 
the price of her acquiescence. 

"The Danubian PrincipaUties," said he, ''are 
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in fact an independent state under my protec- 
tion ; this might so continue. Servia might 
receive the same form of government ; so again 
with Bulgaria/' As to Constantinople, he dis- 
claimed any intention of occupying it per- 
manently, but stated his fixed resolution that 
it should never be held by the EngUsh, French, 
or any other great nation. " Again," said he, 
" I will never permit an attempt at the recon- 
struction of the Byzantine Empire, or such an 
extension of Greece as would render her a 
powerful state. Still less will I permit the 
breaking up of Turkey into Uttle repubUcs, 
asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis, and 
other revolutionists of Europe. Rather than 
submit to any of these arrangements, I would 
go to war, and would carry it on as long as I 
have a man and a musket left." He spoke of 
Austria as identified in interest with that of 
Russia, and professed indifference about France 
so long as England and Russia understood each 
other. He thought that Turkey was an ex- 
piring empire. " We have on our hands," he 
continued impressively, " a very sick man, and 
he may suddenly die on our hands." 

The ambassador disclaimed, on the part of 
England, any wish to share in the spoils of any 
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such arrangement, and furthermore expressed a 
very decided disbeKef that the sick man was 
Ukely to die at present. The proud spirit of 
the Czar chafed at this rebuke; but he sup- 
pressed his resentment, and determined only 
the more resolutely to carry out his plans. 

For many years he had been preparing 
silently and steadily for the attempt he was 
now about to make. His arsenals and dock- 
yards in the Crimea and on the Baltic were 
filled with immense stores of warlike materials 
of every kind. For a long time his troops had 
been ceaselessly drilled and organised, and his 
artillery and cavalry had been brought to a 
high state of efficiency. These preparations 
evidently pointed to war, and not to peace, and 
Russia was gathering herself up for a final and 
decisive blow at the heart of Turkey. 

In an empire so loosely administered as that 
of Turkey, it was not difficult to discover a pre- 
text when the time should seem ripe for action. 
Upon the present occasion, it was necessary the 
Czar should enlist in support of the war all the 
feelings not only of patriotism but also of 
religion in the hearts of his people. He re- 
solved, therefore, to choose his ground of 
quarrel carefully, and he had not long to wait. 
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A dispute had arisen at Jerusalem between the 
Christians of the Greek and Latin churches 
relative to the custody of the Holy Places. 
As to the question who was right and who was. 
wropg, it would be impossible for the Western 
mind to decide, so recondite were the reasons, 
and so subtle the arguments alleged ; nor would 
it avail us to inquire. But the pretext chosen 
had this inconvenience — ^that it appealed to the 
amour propre of France. For as the Czar as- 
sumed the protectorate over the Greek Chris- 
tians on the ground of being himself the religious 
head of the Greek Church, so did the ruler of 
France, '' as eldest son of the Church," assume 
the right of protecting the Latin Christians. 

The Sultan did all in his power to bring 
about an equitable settlement of the dispute. 
He appointed a mixed commission to examine 
into the facts, and as their report was favour- 
able to the Greeks, issued a firman on the 
9th of March, 1853, in accordance with their 
views. 

The French Government was dissatisfied, but 
acceded. The Czar would probably have been 
better pleased had the decision been the other 
way ; but he could not lose the opportunity of 
interference. He therefore instructed Prince 
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Menschikoff to demand for Russia that the 
Czar s protectorate over the Greek Christians 
throughout the Ottoman Empire should be 
formally recognised. The demand was couched 
in the most arrogant and insulting terms, and 
in the most determined manner. As, however, 
this amounted to a claim of sovereignty over 
half the subjects of the Turkish Empire, and if 
granted would establish the Czar's right of in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the country 
at any future time, it may be easily imagined 
that it was met by a firm refusal. A com- 
phance with the Russian request would in fact 
have been tantamount to an abdication of Abdul 
Medjid, and would probably have led at no 
distant date to the dismemberment of the 
Empire. 

Immediately upon receipt of the Sultan's 
refusal, the Czar withdrew his ambassador, 
ordered the Russian armies to cross the Pruth, 
and to occupy Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
they did on the 3rd of July, 1853. He in- 
formed the ambassadors of foreign states that 
he took this step only in order to hold a 
material guarantee for the due fulfilment of the 
treaty engagements of the Porte, and to secure 
the just government of its Christian subjects. 
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A week afterwards^ Nicholas issued a manifesto 
to the Kussian people^ in which he stated that 
the Sultan had broken his solemn oaths ; and he 
appealed to their religious feelings to take up 
arms against the Moslems, the hereditary 
enemies of their faith. 

The Courts of England, France, and Sardinia 
protested against the arbitrary and unjust 
nature of the step which Kussia had taken. 
Finding their remonstrances unavailing, and 
that preparations upon a great scale were being 
hurried on in Kussia as if for the prosecution 
of a great war, the EngUsh and French fleets 
entered the Dardanelles in September. Austria 
and Prussia, however, stood aloof, watching the 
course of events, fearing the risks and expenses 
of war, and ready to assist at any division of 
territory which might take place in the future. 

On the 5th of October the Sultan declared 
war against Kussia, and the Turkish army, 
under the command of Omar Pasha, crossed 
the Danube and occupied Kalafat, and then, 
giving battle to the Kussian forces, defeated 
them at Oltenitza. Meanwhile the Kussian 
fleet sailed from Sebastopol and gained a great 
victory at Sinope, where they utterly destroyed 
the Turkish fleet. The English and French 
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fleete, at the request of the Sultan, now entered 
the Black Sea. 

On the 27th of March, 1854, the Enghsh and 
French Governments having exhausted every 
diplomatic means of bringing Russia to accede 
to the arbitration of the European Powers, 
declared war against her, and sent a combined 
fleet to the Baltic and a large army to Turkey. 
The war was now prosecuted with great vigour 
on all sides. The Turkish forces, led by Euro- 
pean oflBcers, were mainly successful in Europe, 
but were defeated by the Russians in Asia. 

In September the English, French, and 
Turkish armies, amounting to 58,000 men, 
landed at Eupatoria in the Crimea, about thirty 
miles from Sebastopol. The English army was 
commanded by Lord Raglan, the French by 
Marshal St. Amaud, and their exploits form a 
bright page in the miUtary history of the two 
•countries. Within a week they had defeated 
and utterly routed the Russian army 40,000 
strong, entrenched on the heights of Alma, and 
in another week had occupied Balaclava. After 
repelling victoriously the attack of an over- 
whelming force of Russians, the allies laid 
formal siege to Sebastopol, the great Russian 
dockyard of the south, and the central station 
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of the Russian fleet. After a long and ob- 
stinately contested siege of eleven months, 
Sebastopol fell, and the Russian fleet was- 
utterly destroyed on the 8th of September, 
1855. 

On the I7th February, however, an event 
had taken place which had materially altered 
the prospect of affairs. On that day the great 
Czar Nicholas had died ; soine say by poison,, 
others by the effects of a paroxysm of rage 
brought on by the defeat of his picked 
veterans by the hated and despised Turkish 
troops. 

There was great excitement upon all the 
Bourses of Europe. The EngUsh funds rose 
two per cent., and there were no quotations for 
foreign stock. The Czar s death had removed 
the chief obstacle to peace in Europe, for his 
obstinacy and pride were so great, that rather 
than withdraw from the false position he had 
taken up, he was determined to see the total 
dismemberment of his Empire. 

He was succeeded by his son, who ascended 
the throne on the 2nd of March, 1855, a& 
Alexander II. 

He had beheld with great pain the attitude 
assumed by his father of late years, and had 
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strongly disapproved of the war. He found 
himself upon his accession in a very difficult 
position. The Empire was divided into two 
opposed camps, each equally obstinate. On the 
one hand, the old Muscovite party were eager 
for the prosecution of the war ; and, on the other 
hand, the more intelligent portion of the people 
who shared his own views, that it was better 
to relinquish for the time all ideas of further 
aggression, and to make peace upon the best 
terms available. 

The Austrian government now offered its 
good offices, and having arranged terms of 
peace with the allied Powers, sent them to St. 
Petersburg on the 1 2th December, 1855. These 
proposals were accepted by Russia. An armis- 
tice was agreed to on the 25th of February, 
and on the 2nd of April, 1856, peace was pro- 
-claimed. 

The following were the bases accepted for 
mediation : 

The complete abolition of the Russian pro- 
tectorate in the Danubian principahties. 

The freedom of the Danube. 

The neutralisation of the Black Sea. 

The immunities of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte to be religiously preserved. 
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The territorial limits which had existed 
formerly between Russia and Turkey were 
re-established, save that the former ceded to 
the latter the portion of Bessarabia which gave 
access to the Danube. Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Servia were placed under the protection of 
the five Powers. 

Turkey also took her place as a member of 
the European Confederation of States. Russia 
engaged to dismantle the fortifications of Se- 
bastopol, and promised never to restore them. 
This was a guarantee of a very serious and 
important nature, as that harbour was the head- 
quarters of the Russian fleet and a standing 
menace to Constantinople. For the capital of 
the Turkish Empire was strongly protected on 
the land side both by natural and by artificial 
means, and could be easily defended by a com-- 
paratively small force against the most powerful 
armies. But from the Bosphorus it was more 
open to attack. The Turkish fleet had never 
been celebrated for efficiency, and it was only 
the recent introduction of EngUsh and French 
officer which had made it more than a name. 
The existence of a great naval dockyard like 
Sebastopol, within a short sail of the capital, 
had therefore been always a standing danger. 
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and its destruction was looked upon as one of 
the best guarantees for the future safety of 
Turkey. 

The treaty of peace was signed on the 30th 
of March, and on the 12 th of July, General 
Codrington formally handed over possession of 
.Sebastopol and Balaclava to the Russians, and 
the allied armies evacuated the Crimea. 

Thus ended the greatest and most obstinate 
attempt which had thus far been made by 
Russia to attain the object of her steadfast 
ambition. The imperious will of Nicholas had 
been encountered and thwarted by the deter- 
mined opposition of England and France, great 
losses of men and money inflicted on the Empire, 
and its prestige seriously aflfected. On the other 
hand, many illusions which had prevailed had 
been swept away, and the ground cleared for a 
truer appreciation of the seriousness of the 
question at issue. Russia had learnt some- 
thing of her own weakness as well as of her 
power. She had been taught by a severe 
lesson that, although the European Powers had 
not hitherto interfered with her in her gradual 
encroachments upon Turkey, they were not 
prepared to yield to her altogether the position 
of arbitress of Europe. Austria and Germany 
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had learnt, somewhat to their surprise, that 
forty years of peace and commercial preoccupa- 
tion had neither weakened the energy nor 
chilled the ardour of the English, 

The defence made by the Turkish troops also 
had astonished the whole of Europe, which had 
come to look upon them as a mere rabble with- 
out disciphne and without courage. Instead of 
this, however, they found them as good soldiers 
as any who appeared on the field. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR. — ^NEW PROJECTS OF TURKISH RE' 
FORM. — TROUBLES IN SYRIA. — ^THE DRUSES AND MARON-^ 
ITES. — ACCESSION OF ABDUL AZIZ. — INSURRECTION IN 
CRETE. — ^INTERVENTION OF POWERS. — SERVIA. — ^RUSSIAI^ 
PLOTTING. — PANSLAVISM. 

|UT the chief lesson taught by the war 
was one addressed to Turkey herself. 
She had narrowly escaped dismem. 
bennent. If the interests of France had coin- 
cided with those of Kussia ; if the Czar had at 
once, upon the formation of the new Empire 
of France, held out the hand of friendship to 
Louis Napoleon, it is probable that the partition 
of the Ottoman Empire would have been 
arranged in a manner which would have given 
satisfaction to all the Powers of Europe except 
England. And in that case it is doubtful 
whether En^and would have interfered; the 
odds would have been too great for this coimtry 

15 
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to encounter in any cause where her own im- 
mediate interests were not involved. 

But the sovereigns of Europe had looked 
coldly upon the new French Empire, and upon 
the parvenu Emperor who had revived it. For 
a number of years he had been known in all 
the capitals of Europe as a needy adventurer, 
and a hanger-on at many of the literary salons 
of London and Vienna. He had been in his 
youth an abettor of the revolutionary party, 
and in his manhood he had made himself ridi- 
culous by two melodramatic but unsuccessful 
attempts at snatchmg the supreme power ; he 
had at length drowned the French KepubHc in 
blood, and on the ruins of the constitution which 
he had sworn to preserve as President, he 
had erected his throne as Emperor. 

So the states of Europe had snubbed him, and 
had held aloof. England alone had recognised 
ihim at first, through the influence of his friend 
Lord Palmerstdn ; and he smarted at the indig- 
nity, and longed for a chance of revenging himself 
npon Europe. The Russo-Turkish war gave him 
the desired opportunity, and thus England gained 
an ally and Turkey another defender. Both 
before and after the war, the EngUsh and 
French Governments had impressed upon Tur- 
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key the fact that the help given had for object 
solely the preservation of the Treaties of 1815 
and of the balance of power in Europe. It had 
no reference to the defence of the unjust system 
of administration which had so long prevailed, 
which excited the indignation of all European 
Powers, and had formed the pretext for the 
assumption by Russia of a right of protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte. 

By the Treaty of Peace, Russia had relin- 
quished her pretensions to the protectorate ; it 
was therefore incumbent on the Great Powers 
to make some provision other than a paper 
guarantee to secure the equal liberties of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte with their Mos- 
lem fellow-countrymen. In answer to their 
representations upon this subject, the Sultan 
issued, on the 18th of February, 1856, a solemn 
decree of organic reform. By this decree he 
confirmed all the privileges and immunities 
which had been previously conferred upon 
the Christian communities throughout the 
Empire. Freedom of worship and education 
were granted ; law cases between members of 
different rehgious persuasions were to be heard 
before a mixed commission in open court, and 
the witnesses sworn according to their creed; 

15—2 
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a commercial and criminal code was to be 
drawn np and promulgated ; the poKce force 
remodelled, and corporal punishment or torture 
in any shape to be abolished. The electoral 
law was to be arranged in such a manner as to 
secure an equal representation to each of the 
elements of the mixed population. 

Here was certainly a Uberal measure of re- 
form, and one which, if carried out as promised, 
would have for ever deprived Kussia of an 
excuse for interference. It is certain that 
Abdul Medjid was fully alive to the necessity 
of carrying out these reforms fiilly, and was 
sincerely anxious to establish for his subjects a 
perfectly just and equitable system of govern- 
ment, similar to those of the liVestem nations. 
But although he was in name the supreme and 
absolute ruler of the Ottoman Empire, Padi- 
shah and head of the religion of Islam, his 
powers were much restricted. As has been 
said more than once in these pages, Maho- 
metanism is a mixture of the political and 
religious theories of the Koran; and it has 
been found hitherto impossible to separate them. 
There has never been the slightest approach to 
anything like equality between the Moslem and 
Christian. To acknowledge any such equality 
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of rights would be to deny the authority of the 
Koran, which teaches the opposite doctrine. 
Although, therefore, it was possible to establish 
something like a recognition of these principles 
by the officials of the law and government 
offices, it was a very different matter in the pro- 
vinces. There the Pashas ruled with almost 
absolute power in matters of administration of 
the law, as they might interpret it; but the 
influence of the Ulema was dominant and im- 
questioned among the people. 

When it is remembered what disgust and ab- 
horrence is entertained by the Oriental mind 
for any species of change, even if that change 
be in the nature of improvement, the failure of 
the reforms in the provinces will be understood. 
The ignorant country peasantry did not even 
know their rights ; but even had they known 
them, they would not have dared to ask for 
them. Woe indeed to the man who ven- 
tured to complain to the higher powers of the 
oppression of subordinate officials; neither his 
life nor his property was safe, and misfortune 
attended his dealings. His taxes were in- 
creased upon various pretexts, his cattle stolen, 
his goods seized, and he had no redress. The 
man who oppressed him was probably in league 
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with the Pasha who heard his complaint, and 
the only answer to his grievance was a further 
punishment. 

In the month of May, 1860, th^ public senti- 
ment of Europe was shocked at the intelligence 
that the peace of the country round about Le- 
banon was seriously threatened by dissensions 
between the Druses and the Maronites. These 
two tribes, although Uving on the same slope of 
the mountains, were of different race and creed. 
The Druses are of Kurdish race, and profess a 
beHef which combines the saUent doctrines of 
the Koran and the Bible. The Maronites are 
the descendants of the ancient Syrian race, and 
are Christians. 

On the 28th of May an attack was made by 
the Druses on some of the villages lying be- 
tween Beyrout and Lebanon ; the houses 
were burnt and pillaged, and the Maronite in- 
habitants slaughtered. The next day Hasbaya, 
a large town near Mount Hermon, was attacked 
by the Druses. The inhabitants appealed to 
Othman Bek, the Turkish governor of the 
town, for protection. He ordered them to 
deliver up their arms into his keeping, promis- 
ing if they did so to afford them full protection. 
They obeyed, and the governor at once sent 
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the arms away to Damascus under a very small . 
escort. The convoy was intercepted on . the . 
road, and the arms were seized by the Druses. '. 
This was evidently a piece of heartless treachery, \ 
for the governor ha4 no intention of defending; 
the Christians at all. On the 4th of June,/ 
Othman left the town; on the following day> 
the Druses rushed in, and then an appalling 
and indiscriminate massacre took place, the; 
Turkish soldiers and population assisting the 
Druses in their work of murder and pillage. 

Similar attacks were also made on the 
Christians at Rashaya and Sidon, with similar 
results. 

Zahleh, a fine and prosperous town, was next 
threatened. The European Consuls at Bey- 
rout, hearing of these outrages, went in a 
body to Kurschid Pasha, who promised imme- 
diately to send down troops to protect the town.> 
The troops sent, however, joined the Drusea 
and plundered the town, massacring all the in-: 
habitants lefk. The Druses next marched to> 
Deir-el-Kanomar, to attack it. The governor 
ordered the Christians to give up their arms,; 
and to remove all their valuables, with the: 
women and children, into the Serai. He re-; 
fused an escort to conduct the inhabitants tO; 
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Beyrout. On the approach of the Druses, on 
the 21st of June, he opened the gates and 
admitted them« A sickening day of butchery 
and crime of all kinds ensued. Twelve hundred 
unarmed men, and twice that number of 
women and children, were massacred on that 
day. When they had finished their devilish 
work, the fanatic mob set fire to the town, 
and the smoke was seen as far as Beyrout. 

Mr. Cyril Graham, an attach^ of the British 
Embassy, who was sent to Deir-el-Kammar to 
inspect the scene of the massacre, reports to 
Lord Dufferin that he '* found almost every 
house burnt to the ground, the streets filled 
with dead bodies, most of them stripped and 
mutilated. In some streets my horse could 
not pass for the heap of dead bodies which 
were piled up, many among them women, little 
children, and old men." Beyrout itself was 
threatened, and was only saved from attack 
from a fear of the Enghsh yachts and their 
crews which were lying in the harbour. 

On the 9th of July, a Moslem mob assembled 
at Damascus, and began an attack upon the 
houses of the Christians. The governor sent 
a body of soldiers to quell the disturbance, but 
the same thing happened as at Zahleh — ^the 
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troops joined the mob, and aided them in their 
work of murder and pillage. On that day the 
mob plundered and murdered 2000 Chris- 
tians, and carried off large numbers of women 
And children. The Consulates of France, 
Austria, Russia, Holland, Belgium, and Greece 
were destroyed, and the inmates compelled to 
take refuge in the house of Abd-el-Kader. 

Mr. Graham, in his despatch to Lord Dufferin, 
^ated the 18th of July, 1860, estimates the 
nxmiber of Christians slain at 4000. 

Mr. Consul Brand, writing from Damascus 
•on the 16th of July to Lord John Russell, says : 
" One-third of the male population of the town 
has been massacred without any attempt at 
resistance. The surprise will not be diminished 
when it is added that this has occurred without 
any provocation in a time of peace, not by any 
irruption of tribes inimical to, or exasperated 
against the Christians, but by a portion of their 
fellow-citizens, apparently stimulated only by a 
fanatical hatred of the Christians, and by the 
lust of plunder." The Pasha in command of 
the city made no effort to check the frightful 
carnage, but is, on the contrary, accused of 
having connived at it. 

The Emperor of the French, in his character 
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of Protector of the Latin Christians of the- 
East, and as a sovereign whose flag and whose^ 
oflScers had been outraged, now appealed to the 
Great Powers for their sanction to an expedition 
which he was about to send to Syria in order to^ 
quell the outbreak. A convention was there- 
fore drawn up between England, Austria, 
Kussia, Prussia, France, and Turkey, by which 
it was agreed that the European Powers should 
send 12,000 men and a naval force to Syria to - 
assist the* Sultan in quelling the outbreak. The- 
forces, however, were to leave the country 
within six months. 

The Turkish Government were alarmed at 
the excitement raised in Europe by these 
events, and feared that they would be utilised 
as an excuse for the re-opening of the dreaded 
Eastern Question. The Sultan therefore sent 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fuad Pasha,, 
with plenary powers to Beyrout, charging him 
to do justice without fear, favour, or affection. 
*^ Tell the ambassador," said Fuad to the chief 
Dragoman of the French Embassy, ''that at 
the peril of my Ufe I will wipe out the stain 
which rests upon the honour of the army, 'and 
that the troops will do their duty." 

And, indieed, he proceeded to do justice in a 
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very summary mamier. He appointed mixed 
commissions to hear the evidence and to award 
punishment. He hanged a large number of 
those who ^ had acted as leaders during the 
massacres, irrespective of rank. Order being 
at length restored, and a proper respect for 
the Sultan's authority re-established, a new 
governor, a Christian of high attainments, was 
appointed to the command of the Lebanon. 
The French troops now re- embarked and sailed 
for France without having had the opportunity 
of adding a single laurel to their crown. Their 
presence, however, in the great cities of Syria, 
appears to have had a healthful effect upon the 
population. The Druses have learnt that not 
even the aid and co-operation of their Mussul- 
man fellow-subjects will avail them in future to 
escape punishments for their misdeeds. 

Abdul Medjid decidedly showed himself 
deeply impressed with the necessity of im- 
proving the social and political position of his 
country. He had himself travelled through 
most of the countries of Europe, and saw how 
backward his own people were in all the arts 
and sciences, and in everything which goes to 
constitute civilisation. He was anxious to 
raise them from their position, and endeavoured 
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to pat them apcm aa equality wiih other 
Western natioiis, hj introdncn^ as &r as 
practicable^ insdtotioiis soitafale to tiie East 
But he did not appreciate tibe difficulties which 
he had to contend with. His sahjects cared 
nothing for his improTementBL The bustle of 
commerce and the excitement of diange were 
utterlj distasteful to their natures. So tiiej 
opposed tiie vis ineriiiB of Oriental pasBireness 
to the new laws, which consequently^ hare 
remained a dead letter nntil tibe present day. 

In the midst of his hdxyurs Abdul Medjid 
died, and on the 25th of June, 1861, his brother 
Abdul Aziz succeeded him. 

The new Sultsm appointed the able Fuad 
Pasha as Grand Yizier, and at the suggestion 
of the European Powers^ and particulaify Great 
Britain, introduced many reforms in ibe finan- 
cial arrangements of the Empire, and in the 
manner of adjusting and leyyii^ tiie taxation 
in the provinces. The ej^>enses of the dril 
list were cut down and a r^ular budget 
published. Treaties of commerce were signed 
with many of the European states, and for a 
few years everything went well, for peace 
reigned in Europe. 

The tranquillity of the Empire was disturbed. 
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however, in 1866, by an insurrection in Crete 
of the Christian population against their Moslem 
rulers. The maladministration of the local 
authorities had grown so oppressive, that the 
native Greek population rose to assert their 
independence. The struggle continued con- 
stantly for more than a year, and great was 
the wonderment of Europe that so small and 
poor a population as that of Crete (numbering 
only 200,000 in all) could cope so successfiiUy 
with the Turkish troops, of which reinforce- 
ments were constantly arriving. In after 
years, when the struggle had ceased, the 
explanation of this appeared in the fact that 
the islanders had been led and officered by 
Russians and Greeks, and that large quantities 
of Russian gold had by some means found its 
way into the island. At the request of the 
Great Powers the Sultan sent Ali Pasha to 
Crete. A suspension of hostilities took place, 
and at its termination Ali Pasha proclaimed 
an amnesty. The insurgents then put forward 
their claims ; they demanded the appointment 
of an international commission to inquire 
into their grievances, and the estabHshment of 
universal suffirage. The Sultan resented these 
demands as being derogatory to his sovereign 
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dignity, and hostilities were renewed and con- 
tinued throughout the winter. 

In June, 1868, a collective note was sent to 
the Porte by France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Italy, urging the immediate suspension of 
hostilities, and the appointment of a joint 
commission by the Powers and the Porte, to 
inquire into the alleged grievances of the 
Cretans. The Turkish Government refused, 
knowing well that in all these matters it was 
their ancient enemy who moved. 

On the 29th October, the same Powers sent 
another collective note to the Porte, urging the 
same concession, but couched in somewhat 
more emphatic terms. This note would have 
probably met with the same fate as its pre- 
decessor, were it not for the fact that the 
Governments of England and Austria also sent 
separate notes urging the Sultan to conciliate 
the insurgents by making Uberai concessions. 

The Porte now at once acceded to the sug- 
gestions made, and the insurgents submitted in 
February, 1869. 

Russia's plans were thus again foiled, and she 
was compelled to content herself with prepara- 
tions for the time when affairs should be ripe 
for her grand cowp. 
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In 1872 another small cloud appeared upon 
the pohtical horizon, which was destined dn time 
to assume formidable proportions. 

The relations of the Porte with the vassal 
principality of Servia had been very unsatis- 
factory for some time. The latter was under 
the government of a council of regency during 
the minority of Prince Milan. The Sultan, 
however, knowing that Russia had long been 
working through the medium of the Servian 
council for the attainment of her own ends, 
resolved to remain passive until the young 
Prince should be in a position to act for 
himself. 

In 1872 Prince Milan attained his majority. 
It was his duty, as soon as he came of age, to 
pay a visit of ceremony to the Sultan as his 
suzerain. Instead of doing this, however, he 
proceeded first to St. Petersburg and visited 
the Czar, by whom he was received with every 
mark of distinction. He next visited Paris 
and Vienna, and finally returned leisurely to 
Belgrade. This slight, so marked in its dis- 
courtesy under the existing circumstances, was 
much resented ' by the Sultan, and was the 
commencement of a feeling of hostility which 
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was not removed by the visit of Prince Milan 
in 1874 to Constantinople. 

At the time of Prince Milan's accession, the 
Panslavonic committees in Austria were very- 
active, advocating a imion with their brethren 
of Servia upon the ground of common ancestry 
and faith. In Himgary alone thfere were nearly 
two millions of Servian race who were constantly 
being worked upon, and agitated by Russian 
agents urging them to demand annexation 
to Servia: The coimcil of regency which 
governed the country duriing the minority of 
Prince Milan, secretly encouraged these aspi- 
rations, in the hope of benefiting by them at 
some future time. 

It is necessary in this place to examine into 
the origin and meaning of this movement of 
Panslavism which has already caused so much 
trouble in Eastern Europe, and which, we 
believe, is destined shortly to play a prominent 
part in history. 

The theory was first broached in the writings 
of Adam Gurowski and KoUar in 1836. It 
advocated the union of all the peoples of 
Slavonic origin in one nation and under a 
single ruler. The Slavonians are estimated to 
number about 80,000,000, and occupy a vast 
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extent of territory from Kamtschatka in the 
East of Asia to the Elbe in the west of 
Europe, from the Frozen Sea on the North, to 
the Adriatic on the South. When this has 
been said, and when it is borne in mind that 
by far the greater majority belong to the 
Hussian Greek Church, it will be seen that the 
Slavonians are mainly imder the rule of the 
Czar as its head. It will also be easily under- 
stood that the theory has been warmly espoused 
by, if indeed it ^ did not owe its origin to, the 
Court of Russia. The Slavonic race comprises 
Russians, Bulgarians, Servians, Croatians, 
Poles, Silesians, Pomeranians, Bohemians, 
Moravians, etc. 

The erection of a Slavonic empire would 
therefore be a masterpiece of statecraft on the 
part of the Russian Government. There are 
ample proofs that they have kept this end 
steadily in view during the past forty years, 
and we may be prepared to hear, at no distant 
date, the open avowal of such a policy. The 
two Powers who would be chiefly affected by 
such a policy would be Austria and Turkey ; 
and a glance at the map of EUrope will show 
how important and how tempting an acquisition 
their provinces would be to Russia. 

16 
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And only the firmness and the unity of the 
Western Powers can prevent the realisation of 
such a scheme. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

HISTORY OF SERVIA.— KEVOLUTIONARY FEELING IN MONTE- 
NEGRO AND ROUMANIA. — MEE'HNG OF THE EMPERORS OF 
RUSSU, GERMANY, AND AUSTRU.— TURKISH PROMISES OF 
REFORM. 

^paE wiU now glance briefly over the 
^H histoiy of the Servian nation. 
Psfi^ The Servians began to migrate 
into the territories now occupied by them 
in the seventh century. During the suc- 
ceeding centuries they conquered the provinces 
now known as Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, 
the greater part of Macedonia, and Bulgaria. 
At length, in the fourteenth century, their 
King assumed the title of Emperor, and 
attempted to extend his dominion southward. 

But the Turks were alarmed at the ambition 
of the new Empire, and the Sultan marched 
against it with a large army, overran the 
country, and annexed it to his dominions. The 

16—2 
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Servian Princes were stOl allowed to reign as 
vassals of the Porte, bat the inhalntants were 
reduced to the condition of slaves and compelled 
to cultivate the land for their Moslem masters, 
who established themselves as fendal lords in 
the different towns and fortresses of the 
country. 

Owing to this arrangement, the Servians 
preserved their religion and their national 
characteristics. 

' During the next five hundred years the 
Servians continued in this oppressive -bondage 
to their Turkish lords. At length the Janis- 
saries attained the heig^ht of their power, and 
^.oc^ed indi.po»sesJi«.efonoer?:,pri;t„. 
of tibe land and establishing themselves in their 
place. Their rule and their exactions became 
so oppressive that in 1803 the Christians sent a 
deputation to the Porte praying for reUef 
The reforming Selim III. was then Sultan, 
and he gladly availed himself of this pretext 
to humble these powerfiil opponents of his 
ideas. He expressed his intention of raising 
a Christian army and sending it against the 
Janissaries. Infuriated by this threat, they fell 
upon the unarmed and defenceless Christians 
of Seryia, and commenced so sanguinary and 
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fierce a massacre that it seemed as if the country 
would be depopulated. All who could escape 
betook themselves to the mountains, wher6 they 
organised guerilla bands and commenced a war 
of independence. Russia of course was ready 
with aid of many kinds, and the Servians fought 
with the courage of despair, and with such success 
that by the end of 1807 they had defeated th^ 
Janissaries and wrested from their grasp all the 
fortresses held by them. The Turkish Govern^ 
ment now became alarmed for the safety of the 
provinces, and sent a large army to Belgrade. 
The Servians, however, emboldened by success, 
and strongly subsidised by Russia with men and 
money, attacked the Turks and defeated them 
signally, driving them beyond the frontier. 

The Porte then finding that in the disaffected 
state of the Empire it would be impossible to 
contend with success against Servia and Russia, 
entered into negotiations with its vassal province, 
and signed a convention by which Servia wa^ 
created a semi-independent state governed by 
her own Princes, who were to be subject to 
the Porte in the same manner as the Hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The first Prince elected was George Petro- 
witsch, called by the Turks Karagiorgi. He 
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had a very short reign, however, for in 1812 
the Turks, seeing that Eussia was fully occu- 
pied in defa«W herself .gainst «. aLe, of 
Napoleon, despatched a large army to reconquer 
Servia. This time there was little resistance 
made. Karagioigi was absent in Kussia, and 
there were no leaders capable of taking the 
command of the army. The consequence was 
that the Turkish yoke was reimposed with 
accompaniments of more than ordinary brutahty. 
Men, women, and children were indiscrimi- 
nately massacred, and there was no safeiy for 
life or property throughout the country. 
Finally, in 1815, Milosch Obrenowitsch raised 
the standard of rebellion, and was speedily 
joined by krge numbers of insurgents from aJl 
quarters, and by volunteers from Kussia. 
Neither were arms, munitions of war, nor money 
wanting. Once more were the Turks defeated 
and Servia free. Karagiorgi, who had returned 
during the insurrection, was put to death by 
Milosch, who seized the reins of power himself. 
The Porte had now again recourse to nego- 
tiations, and offered to recognise Milosch as 
hereditary Prince of Servia, upon condition that 
he should acknowledge the Sultan as suzerain, 
and that every succeeding Prince should do 
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homage at Constantinople and pay the Sultan 
a tribute of one hundred thousand piastres. 
Milosch, who was extremely ambitious of 
sovereign power, agreed to these conditions, 
and reigned until 1839, when a revolution drove 
him from the throne. His son Michael suc- 
ceeded him, but after a reign of three years was 
deposed, and Alexander, the son of Karagiorgi, 
elected Prince by the National Assembly. 
After a reign of fifteen years he too was 
deposed by the inconstant people, and Milosch 
recalled. At his death • his son Michael again 
ascended the throne in 1860. 

The mind of this Prince had been fired with 
the success of the exploits of Victor Emmanuel, 
and the facility with which he had developed 
from being King of Sardinia to King of Italy. 
And Prince Michael determined to follow his 
example, by driving the Turks out of Europe, 
as the Sardinians had driven the Austrians out 
of Italy. 

On the 15th of June, 1862, an insurrection 
broke out in Belgrade. The Turkish garrison, 
which occupied that city and some others under 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1856, withdrew 
into the citadel and bombarded the town. The 
whole country was iu a fennent, and one 
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hundred thousand men flocked to the national 
standard. Vigorous siege was laid to the 
fortresses held , by the Turks. Arms and 
munitions of war lere now suppUed again by 
some unseen hand, and the people were enthu- 
siastic for a war of Uberation. The Prince then 
put forward his demands to the Porte. They 
were that Belgrade and all the other fortresses 
occupied by the Turkish troops should be given 
up to Servia, and that he was to be allowed 
perfect freedom in internal affairs. 

A conference of the Great Powers who had 
signed the Treaty of Paris was convened at the 
request of the Porte to arbitrate in the matter. 
After much negotiation, the Sultan agreed 
to concede most of Servians demands. The 
fortresses of Iskol and Uschitza were to be 
destroyed, but he refused to give up Belgrade 
or the other fortresses. 

Prince Michael was obUged to content himself 
with these concessions for the time. But in 
1866 he again renewed his demands, and made 
extensive preparations for war in case he should 
be refused. The Great Powers again intervened, 
and again decided against Turkey. The Porte 
was now obliged to hand ove r to Servia all the 
fortresses upon her soil. 
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In 1868, two years after tliis. Prince Michael 
was assassinated. He was succeeded by Prince 
Milan, then fourteen years of age, who was the 
grandson of a younger brother of old Prince 
Milosch. 

It will be seen that throughout the whole of 
the recent history of Servia, her Princes have 
been merely the puppets of Russia, and used 
by her whenever it seemed desirable to re-open 
the Eastern Question, upon the settlement of 
which she reUes so much for the extension of 
her sway. 

The fact that Prince Milan, upon attaining 
his majority, paid his first visit to the Czar and 
his second to Austria, showed that he held 
those Powers in more esteem than he did the 
Porte. Nor can it be wondered at that the 
latter should deeply resent the aflBront, espe- 
cially as it was well known that the Servian 
Assembly looked forward to placing their Prince 
upon the throne of the Slavonic Empire. 

In 1873 Austria interceded with Turkey on 
behalf of the oppressed Christians in Bosnia. 
The Sultan returned a benevolent answer, and 
promised very extensive reforms. 

In 1874 symptoms of restlessness were 
observed among the populations of Roumania 
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and Monten^pro. There was great excitement 
among tiiie students, ndio aspired for a Kepab- 
lican form of government after the model of 
that of France, and singolarfy enon^ expected 
aid from her to establish one. France, how- 
ever, was much too occupied with her own 
internal affiurs to take a part in tiiiose of other 
nations. 

The Committees next applied to Bismarck 
and Andrassy, with the same result. Bismarck 
pointedly advised the Principalities not to be 
premature, but to bide their tune. 

Later in the year the murder of some Monte- 
negrins by the Turks at Podgoritza led to some 
very unpleasant relations between tiiie Prince 
of that State and the Sultan. On the 28th of 
June, 1875, much attention was directed to the 
meeting of the Emperors of Bussia and Austria 
at Eger, and numerous sinister reports were 
circulated as to its meaning. 

The explanation seemed to come a fortnight 
later, when an insurrection occurred in Her- 
zegovina of a very serious description. The 
news caused great alarm and uneasiness, not 
only in Constantinc^le but also in London and 
Paris, for the dissatisfaction which prevailed in 
the surrounding provinces was known to be so 
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great, that the slightest accident might set 
them all in a blaze. It was like a fire in the 
neighbourhood of a powder magazine. 

On the 19th of August the Prussian organ 
Le Nord announced that the Emperors of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria had agreed 
together that the Eastern Question should not 
be raised. It was very well known, however, 
that that question would certainly be raised, and 
in a very serious form, should the Porte refuse to 
give the Christians of Herzegovina some means 
of protecting themselves. And in fact on the 
22nd of August one of the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople did actually speak to that effect 
to the Sultan. He urged him to give to 
the disturbed provinces a semi-independent 
administration similar to that of Crete, but the 
Sultan firmly decUned. In the opinion of the 
Turkish Ministry the state of affairs had not as 
yet grown sufficiently serious to justify the 
granting of practical reforms. The first stage 
on this as on previous occasions must be a 
promise of justice. And so in September a 
proclamation was issued to the effect that *^ no 
illegal acts should be permitted in future ; that 
officials found guilty of oppression should be 
dismissed from the public service and punished ; 
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that special courts should be appointed to satisfy 
the claims of all who had suffered from arbitrary^ 
treatment ; and that while agitators should be^ 
expelled, the Government would bring back 
every person who had been banished without 
cause/' 

Unfortunately, promises equally glowing had 
been made more than once before, but they 
had never been carried out. On the contrary, 
the excitement once appeased, the officials had 
behaved to those under them with increased bar- 
barity. The insurgents were therefore imwilling 
again to lose the advantage which they con^ 
ceived their agitation had gained them, by 
attracting the sympathy of foreign Powers. They 
therefore represented that this time they would 
prefer to receive some guarantee for the due 
fulfilment of the imperial promises. The Porte 
loftily ignored the point of these demands, and 
reiterated its promises of reform. It promised 
to free the peasantry of Herzegovina from the 
payment of the extra two and a half per cent, 
which had been added to the tithe, and to 
forego the arrears of taxes ; but it was added> 
*' this boon would not be extended to persons in 
easy circumstances." It will be observed that 
this reservation left the question exactly as it 
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stood, as the tax-collectors would retain the 
power of defining what constituted ^^ easy 
circumstances." 

Finding these promises ineffectual in calming 
the agitation and inducing the insurgents to 
lay down their ^rms, another sweeping measure 
was proposed. Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
to have an elfective Parliament composed of 
Moslems and Christians in proportion to their 
numbers. This ParHament was to decide all 
matters relating to the internal affairs of the 
provinces, such as taxation, public works, 
education, and the administration of the 
laws. 

This was an excellent and an admirable 
arrangement, and had it been carried out 
honestly would probably have been successful 
in restoring order, and would certainly have 
prevented the spread of the rebelHon. The 
Sultan assured Sir Henry Elliot that these 
reforms would be punctually and promptly 
carried out, and the Enghsh Government was 
satisfied with the assurance. They considered 
that now at length the Porte had really awakened 
to a sense of the danger of the situation, and 
that Russia would be at the eleventh hour 
deprived of a pretext for intervention, of 
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which she seemed determmed to take ad- 
vantage. 

The utterances of the Russian press had long- 
been very menacing, and as it was well known 
that an extremely stricb censorship existed, the 
Porte might easily divine what course matters 
were likely to take. 

But these promised reforms were deprived of 
their force by the stipulation that the decrees 
of the Provincial Parliament should have no 
effect unless first sanctioned by the Sultan. * 
Thus was another golden opportunity lost of 
securing the peace of Europe and of saving a 
vast amount of bloodshed. 

The proffered constitution was rejected, and 
the insurrection spread more and more. At 
last, on the 12th of December, an imperial 
firman was issued promising additional reforms 
and privileges. Complete freedom of worship 
was offered to all. The system of tithe-farming 
was abolished. A general amnesty was pro- 
claimed to all the insurgents who laid down 
their arms. A system of law based upon the 
model of the Code Napoleon was offered to 
the provinces, and a commission composed of 
Moslems and Christians appointed to supervise 
the execution of these reforms. But here again 
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the whole scheme was nuUified by a provision 
that the Moslem members should always be 
equal in number to the Christians, and that all . 
matters in dispute should be settled by the 
Porfce. 



*■ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PROFESSOR VON SYBEL'S SCHEME. — LORD STRATFORD DE 
REDCLIFFE'S PROPOSALS. — THE ANDRASSY NOTE. — MTOHAT 
pasha's suggestions. — THE BERLIN NOTE. — EVENTS IN 
BULGARIA. 

N the 29th of October an ominous 
article appeared in the official 
journal of St. Petersburg. It in- 
timated that "as the Porte had so often broken 
its promises of reform, the Cabinets must take 
steps to strengthen that confidence in its good 
intentions, without which Turkey could not 
carry out the reforms she earnestly intended 
to introduce." 

The eminent German historian. Professor 
Von Sybel, brought forward a scheme which 
had been devised by his fellow-historian Kanke, 
and, it is said, submitted it to the Congress of 
Paris. It was suggested that the two religious 
communities in Bosnia should be separated, the 
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Mahometans going to the fortresses and the 
cities, while the Christians should remain in the 
villages, and each of the two sects should have 
its own judges. The execution of this arrange- 
ment should be guaranteed by all the Powers 
for ten years. Thus, thought Von Sybel, would 
justice be done to the Christians, while the 
miUtary power would remain with the Turks. 
It is clear that this eminent writer, who had 
made the history of the Ottoman Empire his 
profound study, must have been altogether 
despairing of its future when he proposed so 
trenchant a measure of reform. 

But he was not alone in his judgment. Lord 
Stratford de Kedcliflfe, '' the great Eltchi," as he 
was called at Constantinople, might claim, of all 
living statesmen, to be considered the friend of 
Turkey. He was English Ambassador to the 
Porte during the trying and perilous times which 
preceded the Crimean war, and was in a great 
measure answerable for the part England took 
in it. He had always been the chief opponent 
of Russian influence at Constantinople, and had 
encouraged the Sultan in his opposition to the 
designs of Nicholas. His opinion, therefore, 
upon the present situation of affairs is worthy 
of respect. In a letter to the Times on the 3rd 

17 
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of January, 1876, this experienced statesman 
expressed his belief that peace in Europe could 
not be preserved without a partial modification 
of Turkish rule. In order to efiect any serious 
and practicable reform in the Government of 
the Ottoman Empire, he considered it necessary 
to have '' a superintendence of mixed organisa- 
tion, internally and a joint conventional pressure 
from without. These measures," he continued, 
*' reduced to a system, would doubtless amount 
to tutelage, but the Turkish Empire has long 
been virtually in that state." This was an 
ominous suggestion to emanate from one who 
had long been looked upon by the statesmen of 
Europe as pre-eminently the friend and protector 
of Turkey, and it naturally created a profound 
sensation throughout Europe, and especially in 
England. It had undoubtedly a great influence 
in bringing forward the first solution, of the 
Eastern Question which is known as the 
Andrassy Note. 

This celebrated note was drawn up by Count 
Andrassy, and adopted by Austria, Germany, 
and Russia, and accepted after long hesitation 
by England. The note pointed out that the 
recent proposals of the Porte amounted to 
nothing more than a reiteration of promises 
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which had been repeatedly made and broken. 
It was now time, it said, that some effectual 
reforms should be granted. The Christians 
should be secured full religious liberty, and 
their testimony must be accepted in the courts 
of justice. The system of tax-farming, which 
had been so oppressive, must be finally put an 
end to, and the direct taxes raised in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina must be applied to the welfare 
of those provinces. The control of these reforms 
must be placed in the hands of an elective 
commission, composed in equal parts of Moslems 
and Christians. The peasants of the different 
provinces must be allowed to become the owners 
of their lands. The local governments and 
tribunals must be elected freely by the people ; 
the judges must be irreimovable, and the police 
system reorganised. The note also insisted that 
the Sultan should formally and officially confirm 
his acceptance of these proposals. 

Strong as the conditions were, the Porte 
expressed itself wilKng td adopt them. But 
the note had the same weakness which had 
characterised all the previous propositions, for 
it left thq virtual control of their execution in 
the hands of the Government, and thus offered 
no guarantees for their fulfilment. 

17—2 
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But the insurgents at once declared that they 
would not accept the conditions, and put forward 
a series of further demands. They asked that 
the Turkish troops should be withdrawn to 
certain garrison towns ; that the Porte should 
provide the materials for rebuilding the houses, 
churches, and schools, which had been destroyed; 
should supply the people with the means of 
living till they should be able to support them- 
selves ; and should remit the taxes for three 
years. And finally, that the enforcement of 
these conditions should be intrusted to a com- 
mission enturely independent of the Turkish 
Government. 

These propositions, aimed as they were at 
the very root of Turkish domination, excited 
great indignation at Constantinople. But the 
dismay of the Turks was still greater when, on 
the 18th of May, Lord Stratford de Redclifib 
wrote another letter to the Times, containing 
proposals far in excess of any which were 
^nibodied in the Andrassy Note. He said : 

'' The first point to be established, was the 
equality of all classes before the civil law. 
Secondly, the fiscal administration must be 
reformed. Thirdly, all subjects must be ad- 
mitted to the army; but all should have a 
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right of exemption from service, on paying a 
regulated war-tax. Fourthly, the Council of 
State and all other secular councils, whether in 
the capital or the provinces, should be composed 
in due parts of Christian and other non-Moslem 
subjects. Fifthly, religious freedom must be 
formally recognised. Sixthly, no suffering or 
forfeiture should be inflicted without the sanc- 
tion and due process of law, instituted before 
the Commission, on the offence in question. 
Seventhly, a Board of Trade should be esta- 
bUshed, and be composed partly of foreigners as 
well as subjects of the Sultan." 

The last condition was the most important, 
for it stipulated that the arrangement should be 
made the subject of a convention with the 
Powers, and that the effective execution of 
the proposals should be placed under the super- 
intendence of a mixed responsible Commission. 
Thus these Powers would obtain a formal right 
to interfere. He also proposed that a belt of 
independent PrincipaUties should be 'interposed 
between the territories of the Turkish Empire 
and those of Kussia and Austria. And finally, 
to crown all, he suggested that facilities for 
emigration should be afforded to the Turkish 
proprietors in the provinces. This was the 
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'^Mene, Tekel, Uphazsin'' for the Ottoman 
Empire, and we can acai^ely be smprised at 
the strong feeling of resentment which was 
aroused in the breasts of a proud and dominant 
race like the Turks. 

But there were some statesmen in power at 
Constantinople who were thoroughly ahve to 
the dangerous position of their country, and 
were anxious to make any concessions, short of 
placing the government of the Forte under the 
control of foreign Powers — a humiliation which 
they felt would arouse a spirit of fanatical 
opposition among the Mahometans, which would 
be fittal to any hope of ultimate arrangement. 
Midhat Pasha was one of those Ministers, and 
he made an effort to meet the difficulties of the 
situation by the promulgation of a very liberal 
constitution. He proposed that a National 
Assembly should be constituted, to be composed 
of four deputies from each of the provinces, 
and which should sit in Constantmople. This 
Parliament should have full power over the 
finances, regulate the taxation, abolish old laws, 
and enact new ones. He even conceded that 
the Ministers of State should be responsible to 
the Parliament, as in England. No mention, 
however, was made of guarantees for the carry- 
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ing out of the Constitution, and without them 
Europe could pay no heed to " brave words." 
Midhat Pasha was indeed too late with his 
proposals. The announcement of them raised 
a storm of opposition in the ranks of the Ulemas, 
and the Softas openly threatened his life. These 
facts were well known in Europe> and threw a 
shade of suspicion over the proffered reforms. 

But apart from this, other influences were at 
work which seemed to render all attempts at 
internal reform nugatory. While Midhat was 
busily elaborating the details of his scheme, a 
meeting took place ^\ Berlin which portended 
grave events in the future. The Emperors of 
Bussia, Germany, and Austria met in conference, 
and drew up a document which is known as the 
Berlin Note, the provisions of which were a great 
advance over those of the Andrassy Note, and 
pointed clearly to an armed occupation of the 
Turkish Provinces. The Emperors stated in 
this note, that if the strife should continue any 
longer it might lead to a general war. Hence 
it was necessary to establish certain guarantees 
which would render it impossible for the Porte 
to evade the fulfilment of any pledges it might 
give to the Powers. They insisted upon a sus- 
pension of hostilities for two months, during 
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which time they would open n^otiations to 
obtain certain conditions. The houses and 
churches which had been destroyed must be 
reconsiructed, and the Christians supported by 
tiie Government until they were able to recover 
from these losses and support themselves^ A 
Commission should be appointed, composed of 
natives Mthfully represent the memZ of 
all religions, J pLded^er by a Christian 
inhabitant of Herzegovina. The Turkish troops 
should be withdrawn to certain districts until 
the passions of tiie people should have time to 
cool. The Christians should be armed as well 
as Mahometans. The foreign consuls should 
supervise the carrying out of tiiese reforms. If 
the armistice should expire without a pacific 
result, the Powers must come to an agreeijaent 
for the purpose of inaugurating efficacious 
measures to hinder the strife from spreading. 

The publication of this ominous note spread 
consternation throughout Europe, and a severe 
panic ensued on the Bourses of Paris, London, 
and Amsterdam. It seemed to forbode httle 
good to the interests of Europe, that the three 
great military Powers who had formerly 
destroyed the ancient kingdom of Poland, and 
partitioned its territories amongst them, should 
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now meet in secret conclave to decide upon the 
fate of Turkey. • 

The proceeding was peculiarly significant, 
when it was remembered that England, who 
had taken so prominent a part in Turkish 
affairs hitherto, and was known to be so much 
interested in their final settlement, had not 
been consulted. The combination of Germany, 
Kussia, and Austria had before this been fraught 
with peril to the balance of power, and an 
uneasy feeling prevailed, that upon this occasion 
also, certain understandings had been arrived 
at between the three Emperors, which might 
lead to future complications. 

Consequently, when the memorandum was 
sent to London for approval. Lord Derby 
firmly refused to have anything to say to it. 
This unexpected opposition of England seems 
to have caused some apprehension at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. The Austrian Ambassador 
hastened to assure Lord Derby, that in the 
opinion of his government the Bosnians were 
not as yet fitted for self-government ; and he 
further added, that if such concessions were to 
be made to that province, similar ones would be 
asked for by other provinces which were in a more 
advaaced condition, and particularly by Bulgaria. 
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The Kussian Ambassador on his part informed 
Lord Derby that his government inclined to 
the '^ plan of vassal and tributary autonomous 
states/' and that he did not think that the 
insurgent provinces would be contented with 
a settlement similar to that which had been 
made in Crete. He afterwards explained, that 
Kussia did not mean that any of the States 
should have Sovereigna rights, but that all that 
was desired ™ adX^tive «.tonon,y. It 
was evident, however, from these explanations 
that Russia and Austria were not perfectly 
in accord upon the nature of the required 
reforms. 

Finding England resolute and immovable on 
the prindple of non-intervention by foreign 
States in the internal affairs of Turkey, the 
Berlin Note was abandoned, without having 
been presented to the Porte. 

But unhappily for the welfare of the Ottoman 
Empire, just at this time the rumours began to 
be circulated of the horrible atrocities which had 
been committed in Bulgaria by the Turkish 
soldiery, and which roused feelings of uncon- 
trollable indignation in England. The official 
reports made to their respective governments 
by Mr. Baring and Mr. Schuyler, the English 
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and American Secretaries of Legation, confirmed 
the truth of these rimiours in all essential par- 
ticulars, and revealed an amount of fanaticism 
and disregard of human life, and suffering upon 
the part of the Turks which were simply in- 
credible to the law-respecting inhabitants of 
Western Europe. 

And yet, horrible as the revelations were, 
they were far from being a complete record 
of those which had taken place, for they 
related only to a comparatively small part of 
one of the provinces — Bulgaria. More recent 
reports have shown that crimes of equal atro- 
city, although perhaps not so nimierous, had 
also been committed in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
etc. But the atrocities reported were sickening 
enough in their nature to raise such a storm as 
has been rarely known in England with relation 
^t least to foreign affairs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CAUSES OF BULGARIAN RISING.-^THE REVOLUTIONARY PRO-^ 
PAGANDA.—MR. SCHUYLER'S REPORT. — ^DEPOSITION OF 
ABDUL AZIZ. — ^ACCESSION OF MURAD.— DEATH OF THE EX- 
SULTAN. — MURAD IS DEPOSED. — ACCESSION OF ABDUL. 
HAMID. 

HE causes which led to this singular 
and unexpected outburst of fanaticism 
appear to be as follows : 
Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, had long 
been the entrepdt of the trade between Turkey 
and Austria, and had become a thriving city 
and a place of importance. Large numbers of 
Bulgarians, driven from their native province 
by the oppressive yoke of the Turks, had 
estabUshed themselves there and had become 
prosperous in business. A revolutionary com- 
mittee had been formed, composed partly of 
Bulgarian refugees who yearned for the hbera- 
tion of their native country, and partly of the: 
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cosmopolitan agitators who usually direct such 
gatherings. During the winter of 1 8 7 5, the com- 
mittee, thinking that the time had come when 
Bulgaria might follow the example of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina which had been so successful 
in their revolt, sent emissaries to Philippopolis 
and Adrianople to stir up the population. 

But the great majority of the Bulgarians are 

a simple and docile people, very industrious 

and quiet. The influence of many centuries of 

slavery and oppression had utterly stamped out 

of them all national feeling, and even the very 

hope of better days. They had grown meek 

and submissive under the heavy exactions and 

the despotic rule of their oppressors, and were 

resigned to the apparently irreversible yoke 

which Providence had imposed upon them. 

They were content to tLU their fields and to 

pursue sadly the little industries which the 

Turk had left them. The only manufacture of 

importance was that of attar of roses, and the 

flower gardens which supphed the materials for 

it, beautified the country, and were a consolation 

to the peasants in their heavy troubles. Out of 

the proceeds of their toil they lived frugally, and 

managed to support their native priests and to 

establish schools and churches in every village. 
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But all spirit of enterprise was dead within 
them, and their young men of promise 
invariably sought in foreign countries the 
scope for their talents which their own denied 
them. 

The revolutionary elnissaries therefore found 
themselves in the presence of very unfavourable 
materials for successful revolt. Nevertheless 
they got together a few young men in some of 
the lafge towns, and instilled into them the ideas 
of glory and of patriotism, which had won for 
other countries the blessings of freedom. They 
reminded them that their country had been an 
Empire of consideration before the Turks came 
to Europe, and had held its own against the 
legions of the Greeks and Romans. ' But the 
old men shook their heads and held aloof. 
National committees were formed in con- 
nection with that of Bucharest, and secret 
meetings were held at which great projects 
were talked of, and dark promises were held 
out of assistance from a great Power who 
loved them, and who was ready to help them 
with money, arms, and volunteers, as soon as 
they should assert their independence. 

But no man of note joined their ranks. Their 
number consisted solely of young and ignorant 
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men who had neither the brains nor the daring 
which go to constitute successful rebellion. 

It was a movement stamped with the mark 
of failure from its commencement. ' But ^tiU it 
was thought essential by the foreign committee 
that something should be done. Money was 
distributed, arms were smuggled into the 
country and concealed, and preparations were 
made for a rising which was to take place as 
soon as the signal should be given from 
Bucharest. But the young insurgents were 
rash, and took advantage of an act of oppression 
on the part of one of the Turkish officials to 
raise the standard of revolt and call their fellow- 
Christians to arms. 

Their call was but feebly responded to, 
notwithstanding the encouragement offered by 
the Russian Vice-Consul at Philippopohs ; 
but the Beys of that city and of Adrianople 
were alarmed, and deemed the insurrection 
more serious than it was. They telegraphed 
to Constantinople for troops, which were re« 
fused them. But they were also advised to 
take summary measures to suppress the revolt, 
and they did so. They enrolled the Moslem 
population as Bashi-Bazouks, and armed and 
marched them against the insurgents. 
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Mr. Schuyler says in his official report to the 
American Minister: "The insurrection broke 
out prematurely on the 1st and 2nd of May, in 
the villages of Klissura, Koprishtitsa, Pana- 
gurishta, N6vo-Selo, Bellova, and perhaps one 
or two others. There was great alarm and even 
a panic at Tatar Bazardjik and PhiUppopohs ; 
numerous telegrams were sent to the Porte 
for regular troops, which, after some delay, 
were refused. The Beys of Philippopolis and 
Adrianople practically seized on the govern- 
ment and armed the Mussulman inhabitants of 
the town and of the country, arms being sent 
for that purpose from Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople. These armed Mussulmans, called 
irregular troops or Bashi-Bazouks, were then, 
together with the few regular troops at hand, sent 
against the Bulgarian villages for the purpose of 
putting down the insurrection and of disarming 
the Christian population ... It was a lev6e en 
masse of the Mussulman villages against their 
Christian neighbours. The insurgents made 
little or no resistance. In many cases they 
surrendered their arms upon the first demand. 
Nearly aU the villages which were attacked by 
the Bashi-Bazouks were burned and pillaged, 
as were also all those which had been abandoned 
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by the terrified inhabitants. The inhabitants of 
some villages were massacred after exhibitions 
of the most ferocious cruelty. .... These 
crimes were committed by the regular troops 
as well as by the Bashi-Bazouks. The number 
of villages burnt in whole or in part, in the 
districts of PhiUppopolis, Roptchuk, and Tatar 
Bazardjik, is at least sixty-five. In these there 
were destroyed 8140 houses, 40 churches, and 

43 schools Particular attention was 

given by the troops to the churches and 
schools, which in some cases were destroyed 
with petroleum and gunpowder. The altars 
were overturned, the pictures painted on the 
walls scratched and pierced, and the holy 
places defiled and desecrated. . . • . . It is very 
difficult to estimate the number of Bulgarians 
who were killed during the few days that the 
disturbances lasted, but I am inclined to put 
15,000 as the lowest for the districts I have 
named." 

And then he proceeds to give a detailed 
account of the special features of the atrocities. 
We will not suUy our pages with the foul 
crimes which were committed during that reign 
of terror; our readers are no doubt already 
sickened with the horrible reports which filled 

18 
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the papers for a long time afterwards. One 
nacre quotation from Mr. Schuyler's Report,, 
and we have finished with the Bulga.rian atro- 
cities. He says: 

"These atrocities were clearly unnecessary 
for the suppression of the insurrection ; for it 
was an insignificant rebellion at the best, and 
the villagers generally surrendered at the first 
summons. Nor can they be justified by the 
state of panic, which was over before the: 
troops set out on the campaign. 

" An attempt, however, has been' made — and 
not by Turks alone — to defend and to palliate 
them on the ground of the previous atrocities^ 
which, it is alleged, were committed by the 
Bulgarians. I have carefully investigated this 
point, and am unable to find that the Bulgarians 
committed any outrages or atrocities, or any 
acts which deserve that name. I have vainly 
tried to obtain from the Turkish officials a Hst 
of such outrages, but have heard nothing but 

J 

vague statements. I was told* by Kiani Pacha 
that the insurgents killed the wife and daughter 
of the Mudir of Koprishtitsa ; but this Mudir 
had recently gone there, and had left his wife 
at Eski Saara, where she still resides, and he had 
no daughter. I was also told of the slaughter 
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of the wife of the Mudir of Panagurishta, but 
at the time mentioned that village had no 
Mudir. I was referred for information to Hafiz 
Nuri Effendi, a leading Turk of Philippopolis. 
In a very careful statement made by him, he 
sets the number of Mussulmans (including 
gipsies) killed during the troubles at 155, of 
whom twelve are women and children — the 
word children being taken to mean any one 
under twenty years of age. I have been able 
to obtain proof of the death of only two of these 
women — at Panagurishta — ^who certainly were 
not intentionally killed. No Turkish women 
or children were killed in cold blood ; no 
Mussulmans were tortured ; no purely Turkish 
village was attacked or burned ; no Mussulman 
house was pillaged ; no mosque was desecrated 
or destroyed. The report of the Special Turkish 
Commissioner, Edib Effendi, contains statements 
on this point, as on every other, which are 
utterly unfounded in fact, and the whole report 
may be characterised as a tissue of falsehoods." 

Thus did the Turkish authorities restore 
order in the true trenchant style of their race. 
Solitudinemfeceruntypacem vocanmt 

But pubHc attention was now diverted for a 
time from Bulgaria to Constantinople, where 

18—2 
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events of the greatest importance and signifi- 
cance were in progress. 

On the 31st of May, newspaper readers were 
electrified by a telegram from Constantinople, 
announcing that the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, had 
been deposed by the Grand Vizier, Hussein 
Avni, and Midhat Pasha. It was, indeed, a 
coup (TStat for which Western nations were not 
prepared. The preparations for it had been 
conducted with great secrecy until the appointed 
day, when the palace was surrounded, and the 
Sultan imprisoned in one of the pavilions of the 
seraglio. On the next day, Murad, son of 
Abdul Medjid, was proclaimed Sultan, in the 
presence of the Ministers of State, the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, and the Mollahs. At the same time, 
the unhappy ex-monarch and his family were 
removed to the old palace of Topkapa, where 
they were strongly guarded. It was noted by 
the newspaper correspondents that among the 
suite of Abdul Aziz there were fifty-three boat- 
loads of women. 

This sudden change of government upset for 
a time all the arrangements of the Great Powers. 
The allied Emperors had just finished their dis- 
cussions on the Berlin Note, but they had not 
yet presented it to the Porte ; and this timely 
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occurrence gave them the opportunity of grace- 
fully withdrawing, and of further considering 
their position with regard to England. 

Within a few days after this deposition of 
Abdul Aziz, the inteUigence arrived that he 
had committed suicide. . His death occurred at 
a time so opportune for the interests of the 
Ministers, that inevitable suspicions arose that 
he had been the victim of foul play. 

Although Murad was at once proclaimed 
Sultan, and his accession announced to all the 
foreign Powers, it was remarked as a singular 
and unprecedented fact that he did not attend 
the Mosque of Eyoub in order to be girt with 
the sword of Othman, a ceremony equivalent to 
that of coronation in Christian countries. It 
was announced in Constantinople that the nerves 
of the new Sultan had been so much shaken by 
the tragical end of his predecessor, that he was 
unable to appear in pubUc for a few days. 
But as weeks elapsed without any notification 
of the ceremony, many rumours were set afloat 
to account for the delay. First one cause of 
illness was alleged, and then another, until at 
last the real one leaked out. This was that 
Murad had so ruined his constitution by a 
course of debauchery and drunkenness, that 
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he had become a complete wreck, and that he 
was totally unfitted, both mentally and physi- 
cally, for the position into which he had been 
forced. He was unable to receive the ambas- 
sadors of the foreign Powers, and the whole 
administration of the Empire was brought to a 
dead-lock. 

The real reason of his sudden elevation 
remains a mystery to this day ; but it is pro- 
bable that an explanation of it will transpire at 
some future date. After a few months of ex- 
pectancy on the part of Europe, his short and 
inglorious reign was put an end to by the same 
clique which placed him on the throne, and 
Abdul Hamid, the son of Abdul Medjid, was 
proclaimed Sultan, amidst salvoes of artillery 
and the acclamations of the multitude. Poor 
Murad was removed, without any resistance or 
protest on his part, to the seclusion of one of 
the imperial palaces, perhaps there to drag out 
the remainder of his useless life, perhaps to 
again become at some future time the puppet 
and the tool of his unscrupulous Ministers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXCITEMENT IN SERVIA. — RUSSIAN AGENTS AND VOLUN- 
TEERS. — REMONSTRANCES OF GREAT POWERS. — ^DISCON- 
TENT OF MOSLEMS.— MURDER OF MINISTERS. — ^PRINCE 
MILAN ELECTED KING OF BOSNIA. — SERVIA DECLARES 
WAR. — ITS RESULT. 

IIM^ayi T the end of May attention was again 
^jg^gl drawn to the threatening aspect of 
■mmm^ affairs in Servia, where an ominous 
agitation was fomented by Russian agents. On 
the 1st of June, 1876, General TchemaieflF, 
who had served with distinction in the Russian 
army, arrived in Belgrade in company with 
many of his fellow-officers, and a large number 
of volunteers. He offered his services and those 
of his friends to Prince Milan, who joyfully 
accepted them, and enrolled them in the Servian 
army. The Russian ofl&cers were appointed to 
posts of superior command iu Servian regiments, 
but for General Tchemaieff himself was reserved 
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the distinction of the chief command of the 
army. He at once proceeded to organise his 
staflF, which was composed of Russian ofl&cers. 
Nmnbers of volunteers from the ranks of the 
Russian army continued to arrive daily, and 
strutted about the streets of Belgrade in the 
uniform of their regiments. 

Prince Milan was much emboldened by the 
substantial aid given him so openly by the Czar, 
and determined at once to make a stand for his 
independence. Accordingly, when the notice 
informing him of the deposition of Abdul Aziz 
and the accession of Murad reached him, he 
refused to recognise the change. He also 
declined to pay the tribute, which was already 
two instalments in arrear. 

Much alarm was excited by the reports which 
continued to arrive of the warlike attitude of 
Servia, Montenegro, Roimiania, and Greece, 
and of the activity of the Russian agents, who 
never ceased to work upon the feelings of the 
different nationahties under Turkish rule. With 
much difficulty the Great Powers succeeded in 
persuading the Porte to grant the insurgents 
an armistice for six weeks, so as to give time 
for negotiations, which might, if possible, result 
in concessions which would satisfy the require- 
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ments of the population. Their efforts, however, 
were again destined to be altogether frustrated, 
as upon former occasions, by the obstinacy of 
the Turks. Upon the very day. on which the 
armistice was proclaimed. General Tchemaieff 
quitted Belgrade for the Bosnian frontier. He 
had thoroughly reorganised the small Servian 
army, and incorporated with it the thousands of 
Russian volunteers who constantly flocked to 
his standard. Ambulances, field telegraphs, 
and field hospitals were estabUshed, horses, 
arms, and ammunition were bought in large 
quantities, and all the preparations necessary 
for a campaign were ostentatiously made. 

These facts were remarkable, and gave rise to 
much surmise in all the capitals of Europe. 
The Russian Government was remonstrated 
with upon the open encouragement given to 
the Servian agitators, and the facilities given to 
Russian soldiers and subjects to join the Servian 
army. The Czar replied that the inhuman 
atrocities which had taken place in Bulgaria 
had so excited the compassion of his subjects for 
their oppressed brothers and fellow-Christians, 
that he was unable to restrain them ! This 
was certainly a great confession of weakness for 
a sovereign who had so successfully repressed 
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the Polish insabordination in 1863, and had 
overcome the opposition of the tribes of 
Tnridstan to annexation in 1875. 

The Great Powers now addressed forcible 
remonstrances to Servia^ and extorted finom 
Prince Milan the pledge, that nnder no circam- 
stances would his troops attack Turkey. And 
the Prince went eyen further than this in his 
^orts to allay the suspicions of Europe. He 
sent a special envoy to Constantinople, charged 
with the duty of acknowledging the new 
Sultan. The envoy was told to assure the 
Porte that the recent military preparations in 
Servia had reference only to the fears which 
were entertained of an insurrection, *' but that 
the Prince did not entertain the slightest hostile 
intentions towards the Porte, as Servia fully 
recognises that she derives her strength from 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire." This 
imexpected declaration caused an agreeable 
surprise at Constantinople, and the Grand 
Vizier hastened to address a conciliatory letter 
to Prince Milan. 

All this time, a spirit of opposition was rising 
in the breasts of the old Turkish party in 
Constantinople. They were firm behevers in 
the divinity of the Koran, and felt instinctively 
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that the new-fangled reforms introduced by the 
Ministers were incompatible with its teachings, 
And were destined, if carried out in earnest, to 
break up the long-established domination of the 
Moslems,andtobefatal toTurkishrule altogether. 

Secret meetings were held by the Soffcas, at 
which the acts of the Ministers were denounced, 
and conspiracies were formed for their assassi- 
nation. Arrangements were also made for a 
general rising of the Moslems and the massacre 
of the Christians, not only in the capital but also 
throughout the Empire.* Thus they thought^ 
would the gauntlet be thrown down to the 
hated Giaours, and the Ministers be compelled 
to adopt the national programme of resistance 
to the death, and the preaching of a holy war. 
So serious was the situation of affairs that the 
Foreign Ambassadors asked for and received 
guards of troops to protect their dwellings. 
The Ministers were also fully alive to the 
danger of the situation, and prevailed upon 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, as ecclesiastical head, to 
issue a mandate forbidding the Sottas, who 
were the leaders of the movement, to carry 
arms or to congregate in public. 

This proceeding appears to have only added 

j^* Appendix B. 
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fiiel to the fire, for on the 16th of June, some 
armed men found their way into the Council 
Chamber where the Ministers were sitting, and 
boldly attacked and massacred Avni Pasha the 
War Minister, Raschid Pasha the Minister for 
Foreign Aflfairs, and several of the attendants. 
Many arrests were now 'made, and the perpe- 
trators of the crime executed, but th^ actual 
promoters of it escaped scatheless. This start- 
ling attempt at intimidation was intended to 
show the fate which would befall all who* 
attempted to bring Turkey into concord with 
Christian nations. 

Meanwhile Servia continued her warlike pre- 
parations; vast numbers of Russian soldiers, 
and officers continued to arrive, and were, 
incorporated into the Servian army. Prince 
Milan was openly bidding for the sympathies 
of the Slavonians, and evidently aspired ta 
be the founder of the Slavonic kingdom. 

The Great Powers were alarmed at the steady 
growth of Servian ambition, and solemnly 
warned Prince Milan, that if he attempted 
to attack the Turkish forces they would leave 
the Principality to its fate. But warlike 
nunours filled the air, and the Russian press, 
which is known to be under an extremely 
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vigilant censorship, openly expressed the opinion 
that Servia was fully justified in drawing the 
sword against Turkey in the defence of the 
Slavonic race. 

At this time the news reached England that 
the Bosnian insurgents had elected Prince 
Milan King of Bosnia, and the Servian agents 
were employed buying arms and ammunition 
in Paris. Finally, on the 27th of June, Prince 
Milan threw off all disguise, and sent an ulti- 
matum to the Porte. On the same day he 
left Belgrade amid the cheers of his excited 
subjects, to join the head-quarters of his army. 

In a few days after this, war was declared, 
and hordes of Russian Cossacks passed the 
frontier, and pushed forward to the front. 
The details of the struggle are of too recent 
occurrence to need repetition here. Both sides 
fought with bravery and with varying success, 
until at length Servia succumbed through very 
weakness and exhaustion, and her imperial ally, 
who had all along backed her with money and 
troops, and what, was more valuable still, 
glowing promises of future help, now suddenly 
abandoned her to her fate, and contented 
herself with a demand for a two months* 
armistice. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PXJBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND. — LORD RUSSELL. — LETTERS 
IN NEWSPAPERS. — PUBLIC MEETINGS. — MR. GLADSTONE'S 
PAMPHLET. — ^LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE'S FURTHER 
PROPOSALS. — RUSSIA OFFERS TO OCCUPY BULGARIA. — 
CONFERENCE PROPOSED BY ENGLAND, AND ACCEPTED BY 
GREAT POWERS. — ITS MEETING. — MIDHAT APPOINTED 
GRAND VIZIER. — ^NEW CONSTITUTION PROMULGATED. 

jSSiSE must now turn our attention to the 
^yn^ growth of public opinion in England, 
^^mmL concerning the settlement of the 

Eastern Question. 

Letters couched in the strongest terms, and 
advocating very severe measures, continued to 
appear in the daily papers, written by men 
whose names exerted great influence over the 
minds of a large class of our fellow countrymen. 
A letter from Lord Russell to Lord Granville, 
on the 3rd of August, was pubUshed, in which 
that veteran statesman expressed his opinion 
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that it was our duty to at once land 1000 men 
from our fleet in Turkey, to put a stop to the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and to send more men if 
necessary. He added, " If we cannot keep the 
Turks from being barbarous and cruel, we might 
ally ourselves with Russia, and concert means 
to accompHsh our object. The Whig party 
toast is, ' Civil and Religious Liberty all over 
the world.' From* this cause I shall not 
depart." 

So energetic a protest, emanating from an 
authority so revered by the Liberal party in 
England, created great excitement throughout 
the country. It was followed by a host of 
violent letters in the Liberal press, protesting 
against the wickedness of England in counte- 
nancing so inhuman and barbarous a rule as 
that of the Turk. 

In Parliament many inquiries had been 
addressed to the Government as to the truth 
of the reported crimes in Bulgaria, but the 
Ministers rephed that the information in their 
possession did not . bear out the reports, which 
were beUeved to be very highly coloured and 
exaggerated. In the midst of the excitement 
Parliament was prorogued, but the letters of 
the special correspondents of many of the 
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papers, and notably of the Daily NewSy were 
daily filled with horrible details of the barbarity 
of the Bashi-Bazouks, which continued to add 
to the prevalent excitement. 

Indignation meetings were held in most of 
the principal towns in England, at which 
intemperate speeches were made and strong 
resolutions passed condemning the action of 
the Government, and advocating the most 
violent measures. The indignation was honest 
enough, and had abundant justification in the 
scenes of horror which were so graphically 
described by the practised pens of the joumaUsts. 
But the discretion of the speakers was seldom 
equal to their zeal, and the remedies proposed 
by them were often worse than the evils they 
were intended to cure. At such times it is 
unhappily too common for public speakers and 
writers to ignore the fact that in all matters of 
international negotiation there are a variety of 
circumstances which must be taken into account, 
and which tend to modify the course desired to 
be pursued by responsible ministers. And it is 
one of the exigencies of diplomacy that very 
frequently it is impossible for a minister to 
divulge publicly the facts which influence his 
course. The '^brutal candour" which often 
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characterises the utterance of certain foreign, 
statesmen, has more than once been found to be 
merely a diplomatic trick, employed to mask 
the real meaning of the utterer. The freedom 
of speech and writing, which is the glory of 
Englishmen, is also attended sometimes with 
very serious drawbacks, and at a time of such 
grave poUtical deliberations as those on the 
great Eastern Question, this is felt to be 
especially the case. It is the price we pay for 
a valuable boon. 

At such seasons, the position of an EngUsh 
Minister is much to be commiserated. He 
knows more than his assailants know, but he is 
powerless to defend himself, and is compelled 
to trust to history for his vindication. As 
long as his opponents are merely the country 
clergymen and squires who preside at local 
gatherings, he can afford to smile and pursue 
his course calmly. They are mostly mere 
amateur statesmen and diplomatists, without 
the training, the experience, and the know- 
ledge which alone can give weight to their 
opinions. He may shrug his shoulders and 
say to himself, though he would not be impohte 
enough to say it to them, "iVe sutor ultra 
QT&pidam^^ Let them stick to their Quarter 

19 
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Sessions, and devote their leisure to a study 
of the law. 

But on this occasion the Ministers of England 
had a more formidable opponent to encounter. 
The ex-Prime Minister, the man who of all 
others is most revered, and whose opinion is 
most respected by the great Liberal party, now 
thought it his duty to throw off the reserve 
which has ever characterised the utterances of 
English statesmen out of office, and to fan the 
flame of public passions by an indictment of the 
leader of the Government, and by a sweeping 
denunciation of his pohcy on the Eastern 
Question. 

Early in September, Mr. Gladstone published 
a pamphlet entitled '^ Bulgarian Horrors, and 
the Question of the East." It was written 
with all that power of language and picturesque- 
ness of style with which we are so famiUar in 
his writings, and with more than his usual 
fervour. After criticising with great severity 
the Parliamentary utterances of his successful 
rival, he proceeded to take into his confidence 
the great body of his less-experienced fellow- 
countrymen. He held up to popular scorn the 
policy which the Government had pursued, and 
represented them as the aiders and abettors of 
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all the iniquities of Turkish rule, and of the 
wholesale massacres which had taken place in 
Bulgaria. He utterly ignored the fact that, 
whether right or wrong, their policy had been 
merely the consistent carrying out of that which 
had been for five-and-twenty years the poUcy 
of all English statesmen when in power, him- 
self included, viz., a steady opposition to the 
encroachments of Russia. He lauded the 
promoters of the indignation meetings which 
had been held, and urged them to renewed 
demonstrations. He told the people of England 
that their Government was fooUsh and unin 
telUgent, and that it was their duty to " teach 
it as it would a lisping child, what to say. 
Then," he added, ''will be taken out of the 
way of united Europe, the sole efficient obstacle 
to the punishment of a gigantic wrong." He 
threw aside as unnecessary all consideration of 
EngUsh interests in the East ; of the danger of 
permitting, in 1876, what we had squandered 
so much money and sacrificed so many noble 
English lives in 1853 to prevent. He refused 
to consider the possible effect of our allowing 
the absorption of the Turkish Empire by Russia, 
upon the 200,000,000 of our subjects in India. 
He denounced the Government as being in 

19—2 
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opposition to the feelings and wishes of the 
English people. 

The pamphlet Jiad, as he intended it should 
have, a very powerful effect. It was published 
in a cheap form and had an enormous sale. 
For many weeks it formed the staple of con- 
versation in England. The excitement which 
had, as , Mr. Gladstone said, '' grown from a 
whisper to a sound," soon increased to the roar 
of a tempest. But still the Ministers stood 
firm, and silently continued their negotiations. 
The pamphlet had been merely a fervid diatribe. 
It offered no new solution of the Eastern 
Question, but its effect was for a time to throw 
discredit upon the Government in the minds of 
the people of England, and to lower it in the 
eyes of Europe. The wildest proposals for the 
settlement of the question were now made in 
the columns of the Press and on public platforms 
throughout the country. Russia was much 
encouraged by the course of the political storm 
in England, and pushed forward her military 
preparations with great vigour. 

On the third of October, Lord Stratford de 
Redchffe put forward another series of sugges- 
tions, even stronger than his previous ones. 
He proposed that the administrative power 
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should be altogether taken out of the hands of 
the Turkish Government ; that the reforms 
should be carried out by a mixed commission, 
composed of Moslems, Christians, and foreigners, 
the latter to be chosen by the Great Powers, 
and to be responsible to them. It will be seen 
that this proposal amounted virtually to a total 
abolition of Turkish rule. 

Shortly after this, a letter was published 
which had been addressed by the Emperor of 
Russia to the Emperor of Austria. In it he 
proposed that Russian troops should occupy 
Bulgaria; that those of Austria .should occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, while the Bosphorus 
should be guarded by the united fleets of all the 
Powers. Here was a specimen of the " brutal 
frankness " which has been so much admired in 
recent days, but its effect upon the English 
people was not favourable to Russian views. 

The eyes of the more intelligent of the 
amateur diplomatists were now opened some- 
what to the gravity of the situation. Even 
Earl Russell, who had in his former letter 
advocated the joint action of this country with 
Russia in an intervention in Turkish affairs, 
now thought it time to utter a counteractive 
note of warning. In a letter addressed to Mr. 
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Stansfeld he said : " I cannot wish to see Kussia. 
at the head of the government of Turkey. . . . 
I wish to see the people of Turkey entrusted 
with the government of their own country." 

Meanwhile the English Government was- 
working steadily at the object which it had had 
always in view. This was the elaboration of a 
scheme of reform, which should be equitable in 
itself and yet incapable of being wrested to the 
selfish advantage of any one state. After much- 
negotiation, the consent of all the Great Powers, 
was obtained to a Conference, at which the 
position of affatirs in Turkey should be discussed, 
and deliberations opened for the purpose of 
settling them. 

The interests of England were committed ta 
the Marquis of SaHsbury, a statesman who has. 
on many occasions given evidence of diplomatic 
talents not unworthy of his descent from the 
great Cecil. No greater trust had, during the 
present generation, been committed to any other 
statesman. Shortly after his arrival at Con- 
stantinople, Mehemet Rushdi resigned the post 
of Grand Vizier, and was succeeded by Midhat 
Pasha, the author of the very liberal constitu- 
tion which so much alarmed the old Turkish 
party. 
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Midhat was educated in France, and in that 
country, under the sway of Napoleon III., 
learned, among other accomplishments, that of 
elaborating symmetrical and liberal constitu- 
tions, logical but impracticable ; fof France has 
ever been the native country of high-sounding 
but iUusory phrases. During his residence 
there, Midhat must have admired the con- 
spicuous abiUty with which the ruler of that 
country was able to grant with one hand con- 
stitutions of the most liberal character to his 
subjects, while with the other he ruled them 
with a rod of iron, and watched and restrained 
by an ever-vigilant police their shghtest attempts 
at an expression of opinion. Midhat adopted 
with the greatest liberality the most advanced 
theories of the constitution makers, to the 
alarm of the old Turkish party, who saw in 
them the destruction of all they most revered 
and held sacred But their alarm wa« in 
reahty causeless, for Midhat could have given 
them many illustrations, had he wished, of the 
diflference between promises and performance, 
from their own history as well as from that ot 
foreign countries. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

DEGRADED POSITION OF CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. — CHARACTER 
AND DISPOSITION OF TURKS. — LORD BACON'S OPINION. — 
DR. JOHNSON. — GXnZOT. — CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE 
CONFERENCE. — ^LORD DERBY'S LETTER TO SIR H. ELLIOT. — 
TEMPER OF MOSLEM POPULATION.— THE MASSACRES AT 
SALONICA. 

S^^E have now accomplished our task of 
§||||^ examining the past history of the 
iiiy^l Saracen and Turkish Empires, the 
true exponents of the principles of Islamism. 
The tree is judged by its fruits. 

In the case of the poHtico-religious system 
founded by Mahomet, we have seen what those 
fruits have been. Scenes of violence, of rapine, 
of blood, and of frightful oppression, have 
invariably marked every chapter of Saracen 
and Turkish history. It has been one long 
tale of the might and ruthless ferocity of a 
conquering race, ruling over the peace loving 
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populations of Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe. 

The worst barbarities of the slavery which 
for three hundred years prevailed in North and 
South America and in the West Indies, which 
so powerfiilly worked upon the humanitarian 
feelings of EngUshmen and Americans, and 
which in our own days roused the indignation 
-of both Continents to a pitch which resulted in 
establishing the reign of freedom and of equal 
rights, pale before the frightful crimes and 
.atrocities which have been for more than a 
thousand years the every-day history of these 
unhappy Eastern nations. 

At the worst of times the condition of the 
American and West Indian slaves was tempered 
by the protection of law. The cruel master 
was always amenable, for excessive severity, 
to tribunals which had the power at least to 
judge and to punish the oppressor. But in the 
East the case has been altogether different. 
The Moslem has always, throughout the whole 
of his history, asserted, and still to this day 
asserts, his divine right of oppression. From 
the day when the Sultan Omar entered in 
triumph into the Holy City of Jerusalem until 
now, the Christian has been deprived of the 
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common rights of humanity. For him the 
words '' right'' and ''justice" had no significance^ 
at least as applied to his own life, bat the 
Moslem tanght him by bitter experience the 
meaning attached to the word '* duty." 

Our task has been badly performed if the 
reader has not divined the meaning of the 
conflict which has been waged for so many 
centuries. It has been that of barbarism 
against civilisation. 

For more than two thousand years this- 
warfare has been steadily going on. Assyria,. 
Persia, and Egypt were destroyed in succession. 
The great Koman Empire of the West fell 
before the savage hordes of Groths, Huns, and 
Vandals ; that of the East before the equally 
savage but less civilisable hordes of Tartars. 
The Saracen Caliphs, the immediate successora 
of Mahomet, joyfully carried out the precepts- 
of the Prophet, and spread his doctrines by the 
sword with such vigour, that within a few 
generations the principles of Islam wera 
dominant from the frontiers of China in the 
East, to the pillars of Hercules in the West. 
Pew European nations besides our own have 
remained unsullied by their presence, and the 
nations of Western Europe owe this inununily 
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chiefly to their geographical position and to the 
internal dissensions of the Moslems. Wherever 
the standard of the Prophet has been planted,^ 
civilisation, arts, sciences, and law have died 
away, and provinces which once were rich and 
fertile have returned to nearly the desolation of 
the desert. As the influence of Turkish rule 
has been, wheresoever it has been established 
in the past, so it is in the present, and so, if 
Europe permits it, will it be in the future. A 
great writer has said : 

'' The Turkish Power has now completed its 
eighth century since Togrul Beg, the first 
Seljukian Sultan, and what has been the fruit 
of so long a duration ? Just about the time of 
Togrul Beg flourished William, Duke of 
Normandy. He passed over to take possession 
of England; compare the England of the 
Conquest with the England of this day. Again, 
compare the Rome of Junius Brutus with the 
Rome of Constantino eight hundred years 
afterwards. In each of these polities there was 
a continuous progression, and the end was 
unlike the beginning; but the Turks, except 
that they have gained the faculty of poUtical 
union, are pretty much what they were when 
they crossed the Jaxartes and the Oxus. . . . 
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The Turks of this day are still in the less than 
infancy of art, literature, philosophy^ and 
general knowledge, and we may fairly conclude 
that if they have not learned the very alphabet 
of science in eight centuries, they are not likely 
to set to work on it in the ninth. . . * Solyman 
' the magnificent ' recognised and affirmed that 
barbarism was the law of the Ottoman power. ♦ • 
From the first moment they appear in Europe 
the Turks are the unmitigated, obstinate, and 
consistent foes of ChristendouL They are 
inexhaustible in numbers, pouring down from 
their deserts upon the South and West. They 
have the populousness of the North and the 
fire of the South — ^the resources of the Tartars 
with the fanaticism of the Saracens. It is a 
mystery, but the fact stands ; since the year 
1048 the Turkish nation has been the great 
Antichrist among the races of men. . ♦ .. The 
Turk is miserable if disturbed. His passions 
are furious and uncontrollable. All ties, all 
attachments, all natural and moral obligations 
are forgotten or despised till his rage subsides. 
He resembles his ancestors the Tartars; like 
them he is mild and patient, tender to the brute 
creation, kind and hospitable, self-possessed and 
dignified, the lowest classes sociable with each 
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other, and the children gamesome. He is noble 
as the Hon of the desert, gentle and playful as 
the fireside cat. . . . Their religion forbids 
them every kind of painting, sculpture, or 
engraving; the fine arts cannot exist among 
them. They have no music but vocal, and 
know of no accompaniment except a bass of one 
note like that of the bagpipe. They have 
scarcely any notion of medicine or surgery, and 
they do not allow of anatomy. No scientific 
instruments are known, and even compasses 
are not always used. Navigation, astronomy, 
geography, and chemistry are either not known 
or very imperfectly. They are hardly more 
than dismounted Tartars still, and if pressed by 
the Powers of Christendom would be able at 
very short notice to pack up and turn their 
faces northward to their paternal deserts. . . . 
The Sultans have made many attempts to alter 
the Turks, but without avail. TTiey look on 
civilised nations with contempt and as objects 
of their dominion. They call the Christians 
Giaours, ^.e. ' men without souls ;' are they 
likely to receive civilisation from the nations of 
the West whom they definitively divide into 
^hog'and'dog'?. . . 

**If civilisation be the ascendency of mind 
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over passion and imagination; if it manifests 
itself in consistency of habit and action, and is 
characterised by a continual progress or develop- 
ment of the principles on which it rests ; and if, 
on the other hand, the Turks alternate between 
sloth and energy, self-confidence and despair ; if 
they have two contrary characters within them, 
and pass from one to the other rapidly ; and if 
they think themselves, notwithstanding, the first 
nation upon earth, while at the end of many cen- 
turies they are just what they were at the begin- 
ing ; if they are so ignorant as not to know their 
ignorance, and so fer from making progress that 
they have not even yet started ; there is surely 
not much hazard in concluding that barbarians 
they have lived and barbarians they will die." * 

Thus wrote Dr. Newman twenty years ago, 
and his opinions are essentially those of all the 
great writers and thinkers of the present age. 

We have seen from their history what are the 
unvarying characteristics of the Turkish race* 
They have all the hardy quahties of wild and 
uncultured nations. They are brave in war, 
ferocious in victory ; deaf and blind to the 
refinements and advantages of civihsation. 
From the first day they entered Europe they 

, * Jt^ewman's " Turks." 
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liave assumed an attitude of hostility to all 
Christian Powers, and although circumstances 
have caused them to cease to be aggressive, 
they have not abated one whit of their hatred 
to Western ideas. 

This innate opposition of principle was well 
understood in the Middle Ages, and the writers 
of the day are full of it. The cautious and 
judicious Lord Bacon says : 

*' It is to be well noted, that towards 

ambitious states, which are noted to aspire 

to great monarchies, and to seek upon all 

occasions to enlarge their dominions, crescunt 

Kirgumenta justi metus, all particular fears do 

grow and multiply out of the contemplation of 

the general causes and practice of such states. 

Therefore, in deliberation . of war against the 

Turk, it hath been often with great judgment 

maintained that Christian Princes and States 

have always a sufficient ground of invasive 

war against the enemy — not for cause of 

religion, but upon a just fear ; forasmuch as it 

is a fimdamental law in the Turkish Empire, that 

they may, without any other provocation, make 

war upon Christendom for the propagation of 

their law ; so that there lieth upon Christians 

a perpetual fear of wax hanging over their heads 
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from them ; and therefore they may at all times, 
as they think good, be on the preventive."* 

Dr, Johnson also expresses a somewhat 
similar opinion. He says : 

*'If it be a part of the religion of the 
Mahometans to extirpate by the sword all 
other religions, it is by the laws of self-defence, 
lawful for men of every other religion, and for 
Christians among others, to make war upoa 
Mahometans, simply as Mahometans, as men 
obUged by their own principles to make war 
upon Christians, and only lying in wait till 
opportunity shall promise them success, "f 

Finlay says : 

" The Mahometan Jurisprudence declares, 
distinctly that there is a different civil law for 
the believer in Islam and for the Infidel. It 
pronoimces that the Koran confers privileges 
on the true believer, from which all others are 
excluded. The Mahometan law therefore was 
founded on principles of partial, not of universal 
appHcation, and it has maintained a perpetual 
struggle with the natural abhorrence of injustice 
which God has implanted in the human heart,'* J 

* '' War with Spain." 

t ** Notes on Shakespeare, Henry IV." 

§ Finla/s *' History of the Byzantine Empire," vol.i. 
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Guizot says, in his " Mdmoires :" 

'' If Europe will not consent, in order to 
deliver herself from a dying neighbour, to 
permit Turkey to be dismembered, she must 
not allow herself to become the dupe of false 
appearances and of illusory hopes. She will 
not succeed in making it a living and regular 
member of the European family of nations; 
she will not deliver from their lamentable con- 
dition the 6,000,000 of Christians who are 
oppressed by 3,000,000 of Turks, who not only 
impose upon them an odious yoke, but also close 
against them a future to which they aspire, and 
for which they are fitted." 

The greater number of politicians of the 
present day appear to have adopted the judg- 
ment of this veteran statesman, and the 
solutions of the Eastern Question put forward 
by those who have been the stanchest friends 
of Turkey during this century point to a similar 
conclusion. The long-deferred day of retribution 
for the crimes of a thousand years of oppression 
seems to have come at last, and it now only 
remains for Europe to settle the manner in 
which it shall be carried out. 

The ill-success which has attended the nego- 
tiations of the Conference with the Porte can 

20 
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scarcely have surprised any thinking person ; 
for the very raison cPStre of the Conference was 
to endeavour to discover the means of suggest- 
ing to Turkey, in some palatable manner, if 
possible, the desirabihty of her committing " a 
happy despatch," and freeing Europe once for 
all of her presence. The diplomatists of Europe 
could not have been ignorant, after so many 
years of experience, that no Turkish Sultan or 
Turkish Ministry would dare to accede to any 
scheme such as was proposed, especially when 
some species of guarantee for the due fulfilment 
of any promise the Porte might make was 
insisted on. Even had the difl&culties been sur- 
mountable in any manner, the reforms proposed 
would be quite inadequate to satisfy the just 
demands of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Their chief grievance is the domination of an 
alien race, and no Hatti Scheriffs would suffice 
to change the nature and the habits of the 
Moslem population. 

It would be worse than useless in the present 
position of afiairs for the Great Powers to blind 
themselves to the fact that it is the whole system 
of Ottoman rule which has been on its trial. 
Whatever promises might have been made by 
Turkey under the pressure of united Europe, 
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they would have been futile, as so many previous 
ones had been, unless enforced by a stronger 
and more energetic Government than that at 
Constantinople has shown itself in latter years. 

An impression of this kind was probably in 
Lord Derby's mind when, on the 13th of June, 
1876, he addressed a despatch to Sir Henry 
EUiot, the substance of which he desired should 
be communicated to the Sultan Murad, who 
had just ascended the throne. In this despatch 
he says : 

*' It is undeniable that the liberal and en- 
hghtened projects of reforms which have from 
time to time been promulgated at Constanti- 
nople, have not been brought into practical 
operation in the provinces. 

" The spirit of obstruction has been permitted 
by the laxity of the Porte to prevail, and ignor- 
ance and corruption have too frequently dis- 
graced the Administration, until the discontent 
of the Mahometans, as well as Christians, has 
culminated in the overthrow of the late Sultan's 
throne. 

"Her Majesty's Government have learnt, 
with much satisfaction, that the Turkish am- 
bassador at Vienna has assured the Austrian 

Government that the Porte abides by all the 

20—2 
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engagements for reforms in the disaffected pro- 
vinces into which the Government of the late 
Sultan had entered. It is not enough, how- 
ever, that the Porte should make assurances of 
its intentions — it should show the force of its 
intentions by it8 acts. 

*' The incapable men who, as your Excellency 
has had too often reason to know, have been 
placed in positions of authority, should be at 
once removed and replaced by those who can 
gain the confidence and respect of the people. 
Extortion and corruption should be promptly 
punished, and the reforms in the administration 
of justice, and the concession of full civil rights 
to all the religious communities, vigorously pro- 
ceeded with. 

*' It is only by this means that the Porte can 
hope to forestall the designs of the enemies of 
the Ottoman Empire, and to secure for the new 
Government the confidence which imder the 
rule of the late Sultan had been so disastrously- 
forfeited." 

There is little doubt that the Turkish Ministry 
now in power are sincerely anxious to place 
their country in a position more in consonance 
with the political institutions of Western nations, 
but their efforts have never been seconded, or 
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even approved of by the great mass of the 
Moslem population. The Turks are a proud 
and high-spirited race, and they will never con- 
sent, without a struggle, to be reduced from 
their pride of place and social dominance to a 
position of equality with the Christian Rayahs, 
whom they are taught by their religion to 
despise and hate. The Ministers who should 
attempt to enforce such an arrangement would 
infallibly, sooner or later, meet the fate which 
has befallen so many reforming Viziers and 
Pashas in former times, if even the whole 
Moslem population did not rise in arms to 
assert its historic predominance. 

Many examples of the dogged obstinacy and 
determination of the Moslems in asserting their 
position of superiority over the Christians might 
be adduced, but none more striking than in the 
case of the outrages in Salonica. 

In May, 1876, a Christian girl of Bulgaria, 
in consequence of a love affair, left her native 
village and proceeded to Salonica, in order to 
abjure Christianity before the proper authority, 
in accordance with the law in such cases, and 
to embrace Islamism. Upon her arrival at 
Salonica, some Christians, who had heard of 
the circumstance, awaited her at the railway 
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station, and imprudently carried her off to the 
house of the American Consul. 

This step created great excitement and in- 
dignation among the Moslem inhabitants of 
Salonica. The following day they assembled, 
to the number of 5000, in a mosque, and de- 
manded from the Governor that the girl should 
be given up to them. The French and Ger- 
man Consuls repaired to the mosque, and were 
there brutally massacred in the presence of the 
Governor himself. The Great Powers imme- 
diately remonstrated with the Porte, which 
promised a strict inquiry and an exemplary 
punishment of the guilty parties. An Imperial 
Commission was sent to Salonica to examine 
into the occurrence, and the inquiry was attended 
by delegates of all the Protecting Powers. 

The greatest diflSculty was experienced in 
obtaining evidence ; and finally, after much 

• pressure on the part of the foreign delegates, 
six unfortunate wretches, who had taken only a 
subordinate part in the affray, were executed. 

• The principal instigators of the emeute were, 
however, allowed to escape, and no punishment 
beyond removal to another command was in- 
flicted upon the Governor and the Chief of 
Pohce, who had stood by and permitted the 
massacres. The truth was, that so defiant was 
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the attitude of the Moslems, that the Govern- 
ment did not dare to inflict any punishment 
upon its officials, for fear of causing worse 
troubles still. The Great Powers again remon- 
strated, and at last, but very unwillingly, the 
Chief of Police was sentenced to degradation 
and imprisonment — to be released, no doubt, as 
soon as the storm should have blown over, and 
to be rewarded by promotion. The same course 
was pursued in Bulgaria, where the authors of . 
the atrocities which so much excited Europe 
were advanced to positions of importance in the 
palace of the Sultan. 

Even the ambassadors of foreign Powers in 
Constantinople have been compelled more than 
once during the Servian war to apply to their 
own Governments for the presence of ships of 
war to protect the subjects of their own nation 
from a threatened rising of the Moslems against 
the Christians, and most of the Embassies are 
constantly guarded by Turkish troops. 

Such being the temper of the dominant race, 
little hope can be entertained of a pacific 
reorganisation of the social and political con- 
dition of the country. Any attempt at serious 
and effective reform would be utterly incon- 
gruous with the rule of Islam, and is therefore 
impracticable under existing circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

DEMANDS OF THE ASUTIC PROVINCES. — ^THEIR SIMILARITY 
TO THOSE OF EUROPE. — ^TURKISH THREATS. — ^INDIA. — SIR 
GEORGE CAMPBELL'S OPINION. 

UT, as we have said, even if the result 
of the Conference had been as 
successful as its most sanguine advo- 
cates had hoped, its application would have 
been all too limited to secure peace and liberty 
to the Christian subjects of Turkey. 

For there was no talk of extending the 
blessings of toleration to the inhabitants of the 
Asiatic provinces, who are surely as much 
entitled as their European brethren to the 
protection of the Christian Powers. 

If the classic lands of civihsation are to regain 
their freedom, we cannot refuse to consider the 
claims of the Holy Land of Christendom and 
its inhabitants. Is it not time to accomplish 
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what the Crusaders failed in achieving, now 
that the circumstances of Europe have so much 
changed? The holy city of Jerusalem, which 
was the scene of the public life of our Lord ; 
Bethlehem and Mount Calvary ; Gethsemane 
and the Holy - Sepulchre ; surely the time has 
at length come when these shall be ours again ; 
when they shall be wrested from the grasp of 
the great enemy of Christianity, who despises 
them, and restored to the possession of their 
lawful owners. 

The holy mountains of Judea, also, and all 
those sacred spots whose very names are as 
music in our ears, and dearer to our hearts than 
those of our home even, shall not they, too, be 
at length freed from the defiling presence of the 
Moslem, and their inhabitants delivered from 
the yoke of the worse than Egyptian bondage 
which they have for so many ages borne in 
patience ? 

The Turks have no more right to hold 
possession of Asia Minor than they have to 
hold the European provinces. Both have been 
acquired by conquest and are held by force. 

"We speak of Europe and Asia," says the 
learned Professor Curtius, "and allow these 
terms to suggest, to us two distinct quarters of 
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the globe, separated from one another by natural 
boundaries. But where are those boundaries ? 
.... To the south of the Pontus nature has 
nowhere severed East from West, but has rather 
done her utmost closely and inseparably to 
unite them. The same mountain ranges which 
pass across the Archipelago, extend in dense 
succession of islands over the Propontis; the 
coast lands on either side belong to one another 
as if they were two halves of one country ; and 
harbours, such as Thessalonica and Athens, have 
from the first been incomparably nearer to the 
coast towns of Ionia than to their own interior, 
while from the western shores of their own 
continent they are still farther separated by 
broad tracts of land and by the difficulty of a 
lengthy sea voyage. Sea and air unite the 
coasts of the Archipelago into one connected 
whole; the same periodical winds blow from 
the Hellespont as far as Crete, and regulate 
navigation by the same conditions, and the 
climate by the same changes. Scarcely a single 
point is to be found between Asia and Europe, 
where, in clear weather, a mariner would feel 
himself left in solitude between sky and water, 
the eye reaches from island to island, and easy 
voyages of a day lead from bay to bay. 
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*' And therefore at all times the same nations 
have inhabited either shore, and since the days 
of Priam the same languages and customs have 
prevailed both here and there. The Greek of 
the islands is as much at home at Smyrna as 
he is at Nauplia. Salonica lies in Europe, and 
yet belongs to the trading towns of the Levant. 

"Notwithstanding all changes of poUtical 
circumstances, Byzantium to this day ranks as 
the metropolis on either side ; and as one swell 
of the waves rolls from the shore of Ionia up 
to Salamis, so neither has any movement of 
population ever affected the coast on one side 
without extending itself to the other. Arbitrary 
poUtical decisions have in ancient and modem 
times separated the two opposite coasts, and 
used some of the broader straits between the 
islands as boundary lines, but no separation 
of this kind has ever become more than an 
external one, nor has any succeeded in dividing 
what natiire has so clearly appointed for the 
theatre of a common history."* 

The condition of the territory upon both 
•sides of the Dardanelles being so similar, 
physically and ethnically, as shown by the 
learned Professor, the inhabitants would seem 

* Curtius' " History of Greece," vol. L 
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to have equal rights to the blessings of liberty^ 
and equal claims upon the friendly offices of the 
Christian Powers. The fanatical outbursts of 
bigotry which have taken place during the past 
twenty years in Asia Minor, and the wholesale 
slaughter and pillage which marked the dis- 
turbances in Syria in 1860, show clearly how 
perilous at all times is the position of Christians 
throughout the Turkish Empire. 

This, indeed, is the threat held over the 
heads of all who venture to propose the 
abolition of the Moslem domination. " Beware 
how you meddle with us," say the leaders of 
the old Moslem party ; *' any attempt to deprive 
us of our historic privileges and our supremacy 
over the Christian Rayahs wiU be immediately 
followed by such reprisals after the pattern of 
those of Bulgaria, as the modem world has 
never known." This threat has been repeatedly 
uttered to the foreign Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople since the outbreak of the Servian 
war by the Turkish Ministers. It has been 
wreathed with the flowers of every variety of 
diplomatic speech, but there it has been. A 
further threat has been foreshadowed ta 
England, although very slightly. We have^ 
been reminded that our Queen is also an 
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Oriental potentate, and the ruler of 40,000,000 
of Moslems in India ; in fact a greater number 
than those under the sway of the Sultan. Dark 
hints have been held out as to the probable 
effects of the slightest divergence from the 
friendly policy which we have hitherto pursued 
to Turkey. It has been suggested that our 
Moslem subjects in India would rise as one 
man against us, if we showed the smallest 
symptom of deserting the Padishah in his hour 
of need; and, in fact, that a great reUgious 
war, the greatest in the annals of mankind, 
would be the result. This argmnent has been 
seized upon with avidity by the advocates of a 
^' peace-at-any-price " pohcy in England. We 
beheve, however, that this assertion will be 
found, when looked into, to have no solid 
foundation in fact. In a work upon the Eastern 
Question recently published. Sir George Camp- 
bell examines and weighs this consideration 
carefully. An expression of opinion by one 
who has had so much experience of India and 
its people, and who is so intimately acquainted 
with the tendency and disposition of our 
Mahometan subjects as he is, must be listened 
to with attention. 

Sir George Campbell says distinctly that 
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there is no more solidarity between Mahometans^ 
than among Christians, in India. The notion 
that the whole Mahometan world will assist 
the Turks if they are hard pressed by the 
European Powers, he declares to be an ab- 
surdity. " I do assert in the most unquaUfied 
manner," he says, " that the idea of any direct 
religious connection between the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Indian Mahometans — ^that he 
is or ever has been, in any sense whatever, the 
religious head of any one of them — ^is absolutely 
and entirely untrue. It would be quite as 
correct to say that the Emperor of Kussia is 
the head of the EngUsh and French Christians." 
The reUgious authority of the Sultan has never 
been an article of the Faith of Islam, indeed 
his assertion of it is quite of recent date. 
Down to quite the other day," continues 
Sir George Campbell, ''the Mogul Emperor 
was, in form at least, the supreme ruler of all 
Mahometan states in India, and the fountain 
of honours, titles, and everything else, we being 
the mayors of his palace. To suppose that he 
and his Mahometan subjects owed any religious 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, is a down- 
right absurdity; as a matter of fact I again 
assert that there never has been any such 
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connection, and that every Indian* Mahometan 
knows this to be the case." 

One of the principal effects of the British 
rule in India has been the spread of education 
and of enlightenment among the population, 
both Hindoo and Mahometan. They know 
full well that the key-note of our policy is 
equal justice to all, and the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of our subjects. They also 
know that these are not the principles which 
rule the Turkish Empire. Had they been so, 
Europe would have been spared the horrors of 
a devastating war in 1853, and the danger of 
another and more sanguinary one in 1877. 

But the system of government which has. 
prevailed in the Ottoman Empire for many 
centuries is such that it forms a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe, by offering a 
specious pretext for the aggression of neigh-^ 
bouring ambitious states, and Europe feels that 
. the time has come for either its aboUtion or its- 
radical reform. 

The history of our Indian possessions proves, 
that Moslems can be as thriving, as happy, and 
as contented, when shorn of their power of 
oppressing their neighbours, as in the days 
when they were at Uberty to spread their very 
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one-sided gospel by the sword. And there is 
no reason in the nature of things why the 
experiment of civil and religious Uberty should 
not be tried in Turkey. This surely cannot be 
represented as a wrong to the Moslem, as there 
is no thought of depriving him of any kind of 
liberty except that of oppressing and bullying 
his fellow- subjects. 

The authorities in Turkey evidently do not 
understand the Enghsh character. Our history 
shows pretty plainly that we are not wont to 
be discouraged by difficulties, however greats or 
intimidated by threats, however strongly sup- 
ported, from carrying out any undertaJdng to 
which we have put our hand. In the present 
instance a work is put before us which is an 
exceedingly difficult one, and surrounded upon 
every side with dangers. Such as it is, however, 
it would ill-become the statesmen of England 
to seek to evade the responsibihty of dealing 
with it. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE CONFERENCE.— COMPETITORS FOR SETTLEMENT OF 
EASTERN QUESTION— RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, SERVIA, GREECE, 
GERMANY. — ^THE MINOR POWERS. 

HE Conference of 1876 met amid a 
chorus of congratulations and good 
wishes on the part of all the Press of 
Europe. The most experienced diplomatists of 
all countries were selected as representatives at 
it, and all Europe waited in breathless expecta- 
tion for its result. *' Now at length," it was 
thought, *' shall we see a striking example of 
the superiority of reasoning and negotiation over 
war. The Turk will surely not persist in hold- 
ing out against the united will of Europe, 
forcibly expressed. Thus shall we inaugurate 
with dignity the millennial era so long looked 
forward to by philanthropists, when reason shall 
take the place of force, and diplomatists of 
generals, in regulating the future of the world." 

21 
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But alas 1 these hopes had been indulged in 
too often before, and had been blighted, even as 
they were destined to 'be in the present case. 
Just before the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
a most respectable committee of gentlemen, 
belonging chiefly to what was known as the 
'^ Manchester Party," took it into their heads to 
try the force of argument and persuasive speech 
upon his Imperial Majesty Nicholas, the Czar 
of all the Kussias. These worthy gentlemen, 
at a great, cost of money and trouble to them- 
selves, undertook a journey to St. Petersburg. 
The Czar received them with all the courtesy 
and bonhomie for which he was celebrated, and 
hstened gravely to their arguments concerning 
the great impropriety and wickedness of war, 
its horrors, aud the evil effects which it always 
entailed. He perfectly coincided with every 
word they had to say, expressed himself per- 
fectly convinced of the beauty and desirableness 
of peace, and dismissed them with compliments. 
Within a few weeks his legions were pouring 
across the Pruth, and the Crimean War com 
menced. 

Since that time many wars have devastated 
Europe — the Italian, the Austro-Prussian, and 
the Franco-German — so that the principles oif 
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the Peace Party do not appear to have made 
much impression upon EuropeaA countries. The 
truth is that self-interest is the motive-power in 
international proceedings, and no nation is 
willing to forego the advantages which may- 
be derived from the brute force at its disposal 

Mr. Carlyle, " the Apostle of Force/' as he 
has been called, seems to have many followers 
and many sympathisers in all countries. Every 
despotic ruler whose government is unjust or 
unpalatable to the subjects he rules over, is 
naturally an upholder of this doctrine. We are 
probably many centuries removed from the day 
when the principles of the Peace Party will be 
universally received and acted upon. Until 
that day arrives, every nation must be prepared, 
as a last argument, with the sword; 

The members of the Conference were ap- 
parently anxious to smooth away the difficulties 
which Turkey might feel in accepting the pro- 
posed reforms. The Marquis of Salisbury and 
General Ignatieff united in their efforts to make 
the propositions palatable to the Sultan and 
his Ministers, The Vizier, Midhat Pasha, out- 
did the demands of the Conference by the pro- 
mulgation of a very liberal Constitution ; but 
when pressed to give som^ species of guarantee 

21—2 
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for the eflTectual fiilfilment of the reforms, he 
declared that it was utterly impossible for his 
Govermnent to assent to any such arrangement. 
The Sultan is reported to have made a similax 
declaration to Lord Salisbury. 

Finding the Turkish Government inflexible 
upon the question of permitting any species 
of independent foreign control or supervision, 
the delegates gradually reduced their demands 
to a minimum. They gave way upon almost 
every point which had originally been brought 
forward. Even the proposed International 
Commission of Supervision, which had been at 
first so strenuously insisted upon as essential 
to the due fulfilment of the promised reforms, 
was so much attenuated, that its duties were to 
be more of an observant, consultative, and 
auxiliary nature than of an administrative one. 

European poKticians were hopeful, after such 
extensive concessions had been made by the 
Powers, that the Turkish Government would 
gracefully yield assent to the propositions of the 
Conference. But the Grand Vizier declared 
that Turkey being now a constitutional country, 
neither he nor the Sultan had power to agree 
to so revolutionary a proposal, and he conse- 
quently summoned a meeting of the Grand 
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Council of the Empire. He laid before them 
the propositions of the Conference, and asked 
their opinion whether they should be complied 
with. The speakers, among whom w^re the 
leaders of many of the rehgious sects, were 
unanimous in advocating a poUcy of resistance 
to the principle of foreign interference, and the 
Council voted accordingly. 

On the 20th of January, 1877, the Turkish 
Ministers announced to the Delegates of the 
Oreat Powers that their demands were inad- 
missible, and the Conference was dissolved. 

We know, and the whole of Europe knows, 
that the only hope for the Christians of Turkey 
lies in either the total remodelling of the pre- 
sent system of misgovemment, or the absolute 
abolition of Turkish rule. 

There are many competitors in the field for 
the honour (and profit) of the undertaking. 
Foremost among them is the traditional and 
hereditary foe — Russia. Her Czars and states- 
men have long looked forward, as to the mani- 
fest destiny of their race, to the ultimate pos- 
session of the fertile provinces which formed 
the Byzantine Empire, For many generations 
they have schemed ^nd plotted to attain their 
object with characteristic pertinacity, and they 
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are apparently at the present moment mustering 
all their forces for its final achievement. They 
are prepared to restore peace in the disturbed 
provinces by marching their powerful legions 
across the Pruth and administering to Bosnians 
and Bulgarians ahke the same panacea with 
which they have already 'Opacified '' Poland and 
Khiva. 

Just at the time when the Conference 
commenced its sittings, the Russian journals 
pubHshed, to the astonishment of Europe, a 
loving and dutiful address from the inhabitants 
of Warsaw to the Czar. The whole letter 
was couched in terms of fulsome adulation 
with which, fortunately, we are not familiar 
in England, and it applauded his high-souled 
and disinterested chivalry in seeking to free the 
Christians of Turkey from their oppressors. 
But astonishment at Russian audacity was 
changed into amusement, when, a few days 
later, a protest appeared in the Dzieunic Poz- 
nanshi, a free Polish newspaper, the following 
extracts from which show more truly the 
attitude of the Poles : 

" The conditions of our existence are known. 
The oppression which weighs upon us prevents 
us from making ourselves heard, under the 
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penalty of being put in prison or transported to 
Siberia The entire Polish nation enter- 
tains the warmest sympathy for the Turkish 
Slavs. If there was any question of deUvering 
them from the Turkish yoke we would cer- 
tainly assist them. We would willingly sacri- 
fice our property and our blood, as we have 
frequently clone, for the liberty of other nations. 
The Eastern Question has nothing to do with 
Uberty, which is proved by the interference of 
Russia, that oppresses us, that crushes us, that 
stops our national development, that Russifies 
us by all imaginable means, that effaces our 
mother-tongue, persecutes our reUgioh, and 

drinks our blood Russia's only object is 

to extend her frontiers, and place the Slavs of 

the South \mder her own domination 

In presence of the Muscovite policy we shall 
remain passive, as becomes our national dignity/' 
. Any intervention in the internal affairs of 
Turkey should have for its object the Uberation 
of the people ; and this end would evidently not 
be attained by the substitution of the Russian 
for the Turkish yoke. 

We in England have fully made up our minds 
to resist, with all the means at our command^ 
the establishment of a Muscovite Court at 
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Constantinople, and the presence of a Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

The great increase in Russian territory which 
has taken place in recent years is a menace to 
the peace of the world and to the interests of 
civilisation. Railways, constructed by English 
engineers and paid for by English gold, now 
connect the distant provinces of the vast Em- 
pire, and nulKfy the protecting influence which 
was the result of the very size of Russia. 

The despotic rule of the Czar would be a had 
exchange for that of the Sultan, oppressive as 
the latter has been. The Russians are of a 
cognate race to the Turks. "Grattez le Russe," 
said a French diplomatist, '^ et vous trouverez 
le Tatar." The Powers of Europe must never 
allow themselves to be misled by the cultivated 
mendacity of Russian diplomatists, or they will 
certainly have cause to rue their credulity sooner 
or later. 

As has been already said, there is not much to 
choose between the Turk and the Russian, 
except that the former is said to be somewhat 
more truthful and straightforward than the 
latter, having generally a higher sense of per- 
sonal dignity. 

It must be borne in mind that we have to do 
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in this Eastern Question with raxjes whose ideas 
of moraUty by no means coincide with our own. 
All Orientals hold truthfulness very lightly, and 
the same remark applies also to the Slavonic 
races. They are not at all offended if you 
openly impugn their veracity ; on the contrary, 
they will smile at you blandly, as if you had 
onerely succeeded in guessing a riddle which 
they had propounded to you. They have absor 
lutely no idea of there being any turpitude in 
^ lie. This singular characteristic appears to 
have become a national trait in Russia. Diplo- 
matic mendacity has there been elevated into 
an art. 

We must therefore be on our guard, lest 
M this juncture Russia and Turkey should 
suddenly come to an amicable understanding 
between themselves, and settle the Eastern- 
Question to their own mutual advantage. 

It must be remembered that Russia has many 
temptations to offer to induce her present rival 
to make arrangements with her. The Moslem 
Empire of Persia is now in a state of dis- 
Horganisation, and Russian influence is para- 
mount at the Persian Court. To this cause 
may be attributed the repudiation of the con- 
tracts for railways and public works made with 
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Baron Reuter by the Shah on his recent visit 
to Europe. Nothing would be easier than to 
excite a revolution in Persia; dethrone the^ 
reigning Shah, who hM made himself very 
unpopular by the Western ideas which he 
brought back with him from Europe ; and to* 
hand over his dominions to the Turkish Sultan* 
In the Persian capital the latter would find' 
himself completely at home, surrounded as he^ 
would be by a people whose traditions for many^ 
ages, and whose natural instincts, have fitted. 
them to be the slaves and parasites of their 
conquerors. In exchange for these new ter- 
ritories, the inhabitants of which are nearly all 
Moslems, the Sultan could the more easily 
consent to surrender to Russia the Christian 
provinces, which have always been so great a. 
trouble to him, and a source of constant danger 
to the Empire. 

And if some such arrangement as this should 
be carried out, what would be the position of" 
England ? Is she prepared to take up arms, 
alone against the Colossus of the North, aided 
as he would certainly be by Germany ? The 
result would be a war such as history has never- 
known, and its effects would be felt until the 
end of time. The stake to be played for 
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would be India and the Empire of the 
East 

Englishmen can never retrace their steps in 
India^ especially the very significant one which 
has just been celebrated with a more than 
Oriental pomp at Delhi, when our Queen 
assumed the title of Empress and the dimities 
of the great Mogul. 

At all costs, therefore, Russia must not be 
allowed to seize upon any of the Turkish 
provinces. 

The next candidate is Austria, whose frontiers 
adjoin those of Turkey. She has already offered 
to occupy the disturbed provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina which lie so temptingly near her 
own. Once established as guardians, however, 
it would probably be found a difficult task to 
compel the retirement of the Austrian troops 
when the causes which brought them there had 
been removed. Besides this, she is in no 
position to undertake the responsibihty of 
acquiring new territory or of pacifying 
disturbed provinces. Her treasury is almost 
bankrupt. The heterogeneous races which 
already compose the Empire are only held 
together by great exertions, and by concessions 
in the matter of self-government which would 
be fatal to any other Empire. 
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France and Italy, by their geographical 
position, no less than by their internal diffi- 
culties, are out of the question. 

Servia has made a bold bid for the leadership 
of the Slavonic race in Turkey; but the re- 
membrance of her conduct during the recent 
war, in constituting herself simply the tool of 
Russia, must for the future bar all hope tp her 
of such a destiny^ The establishment of a 
Slavonic Empire would be tantamount to a 
surrender to Russia of all the points for which 
she has been so long plotting. 

Greece also aspires to the absorption of the 
Turkish prQvinces by the revival of the 
Byzantine Empire. But the Greeks havQ lost 
caste in Europe. The corrupt manner in which 
the affairs of the little kingdom hava been 
administered during recent years, gives no 
confidence in the ability of its rulers to govern 
a large and important Empire with justice, 
especially when other races are concerned. 

The glamour thrown over Greece by the 
writings of Lord Byron, and a host of other 
poets forty years ago, has been destroyed, and 
the whole of Europe has at length discovered 
that the Greeks of the present day no more 
resemble the Hellenes of the days of Pericles 
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in character than they do in feature. In truth 
the old race of Greeks was utterly swept away 
and exterminated, on the Continent, at least, by 
the devastating wars of the Middle Ages. The 
present inhabitants are the descendants of the 
various races which have invaded and subdued 
the country in succession. They are Slavonic, 
Arab, Venetian, Jewish, a mixture of all the 
races of the East and North. They have 
consequently no claim to either the ancient 
glories or the ancient provinces of the Greece 
of history. In the islands alone, and on the 
coast of Asia Minor, do we find the few 
scattered descendants of that once illustrious 
race. 

During the whole of 1876 the attitude of 
the German Empire was an enigma to the 
statesmen of Europe. The " man of iron and 
blood " maintained an inscrutable reserve, and, 
when appealed to by the statesmen of other 
Powers, affected a sublime indifference to the 
fate of Turkey, as being a matter in which 
Germany had no concern. And yet the 
Emperor of Germany was known to have been 
engaged frequently in secret and mysterious 
conclave with his fellow-Emperors of Russia 
and Austria. It was naturally inferred that 
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the Eastern Question was the subject of their 
deliberations. This suspicion was confirmed by- 
many singular coincidences. Immediately after 
one of these Imperial meetings, the proposal was 
put forward for the joint occupation of Turkish 
territory by Russia and Austria. Again, just 
before the conclusion of the Conference, when 
Russia showed some incUnation to yield a 
portion of her demands. Prince Bismarck sent 
imperative instructions to the German Pleni- 
potentiary at the Conference, to agree to no 
more concessions on the part of the Powers. 

This singular attitude of Germany excited 
much comment. She was evidently anxious 
that a European war should be commenced. 
With what purpose ? Her frontiers do not 
touch those of Turkey at any point, and she 
can have, therefore, nothing to gain in that 
quarter. Can it be that a secret understanding 
has beea arrived at between the three great 
military Powers of Europe, that two of them 
are to be allowed to extend their territories at 
the expense of Turkey, the third should be 
allowed, and aided if necessary, to seize upon 
Belgium and Holland, and thus secure the sea- 
board and the ports for which she yearns, and 
which she deems essential for the development 
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of her power and her commerce ? The course 
of events will probably supply before long an 
answer to this question. 

Proposals have been made that the disturbed 
provinces should be occupied by the troops of 
some of the smaller nations of Europe, such as 
Belgium, Holland, or Switzerland, until such 
time as the reforms promised by the Porte 
should be carried out, and order and justice 
re-estabUshed. But there are many objections 
to this arrangement. The number of troops 
required for such an occupation would be quite 
out of proportion to the armies of any of the 
countries named, and would probably be strongly 
objected to, on account of the heavy drain it 
would cause upon the productive classes. No 
money payment which could be offered, would 
recompense a small nation for the detriment 
which such an arrangement would cause to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BNGLAND'S QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE TASK. — PROPOSED 
BYZANTINE FEDERATION. — CONCLUSION. 

IE have now examined the claims of all 
the candidates for the honour of 
settUng the Eastern Question except 
one, and that is England. It is not, perhaps, 
quite correct to say that we are strictly 
candidates. We should be glad indeed if any 
adequate means could be found of estabUshing 
a just system of government in the East 
without our intervention. For we have no 
ambition to extend our Empire in that 
direction. Our sway is already exerted 
over nearly twice as many Mahometans as 
acknowledge the rule of the Sultan, and it is 
acknowledged by them to be administered upon 
principles of justice and of sound liberty. 
Under our laws in India, the Brahmin, the 
Mussulman, the Parsee, and the Christian 
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have equal rights, and are free to practise their 
religion in the manner which is most a^eeable 
to themselves. When the Emperor Nicholas 
suggested to our ambassador that Russia would 
not interfere if we thought proper to take 
possession of Egypt, our Government showed 
its scorn of the proposal by pubUshing the 
despatches which related the conversation of 
the Czar. The result was the CMmean War ; 
and to carry this on, the EngUsh people 
submitted to sacrifices which were heroic in 
their nature. 

The common sense of Europe will therefore 
acquit us of the charge of seeking our own 
aggrandisement in whatever course our Govern- 
ment may now take on the Eastern Question. 
But yet we are more deeply interested in its 
equitable settlement than any other Power 
can be. Throughout the whole of the last 
century we have put ourselves forward as the 
great Conservative Power of Europe. England 
alone, of all the European nations, was able to 
resist the aggressions of the first Napoleon, and 
by the decisive battle of Waterloo, broke his 
power and secured peace to Europe. After his 
fall, the map of Europe was settled by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1815, and we have ever 

22 
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since clung to its provisions with a truly British 
obstinacy. It is true that the other parties to 
the Treaty have one by one violated its articles, 
but this has been done in the face of strong 
protests on the part of England, and in defiance 
of our opposition. Only upon one occasion have 
t«re gone to the length of taking up arms in 
defence of the Treaty, and on this occasion we 
were successful in maintaining it. Russia was 
Sorely maimed and crippled by the result of that 
war, and we fondly hoped that an end had been 
put, for at least many generations, to het 
schemes of European conquest. 

At that time we constituted ourselves the pro- 
tectors of the Ottoman Empire, and we have shown 
ourselves stanch friends to it through good and 
evil report. It was not through any tenderness 
to the principles of Islam that we took this de- 
cided attitude, but solely with the wish to defend 
the status quo in Europe. We hoped that 
the Porte would have learned that the only 
condition upon which it could continue to rank 
as one of the Western Powers was, that it 
should thoroughly reform its administration 
and emancipate its Christian subjects. But 
unhappily the lesson was thrown away, and we 
began, in 1876, to open our eyes to the fact 
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that we had been all along defending an 
indefensible Power, which had neither the 
intelligence to see its danger, nor the strength 
to carry out its promises. England has been 
the amicus curice; she has been lavish alike 
of her money and her counsels, in the hope 
of raising Turkey from barbarism to a state of 
<3ivilisation. But now we discover, when too 
late, that our sympathy and our good oflfices 
have been misplaced, and that the Turks have 
given gratuitously a stronger pretext than ever 
before, for the intervention of their deadly foe. 
It would therefore appear that England, among 
all the nations of the earth, has not only the 
greatest right of intervention at the present 
juncture, but that it is even her duty to 
intervene, and to bring about a re-settlement 
of the Turkish Empire. 

And we should come to the task with more 
than ordinary qualifications for its just fulfilment. 
We have had a long experience in the govern- 
ment of Asiatic races, and have had occasion to 
learn, by bitter experience, the shoals to be 
avoided and the channels through which to steer. 

The diplomatists of Europe may plot and 
scheme, and concoct beautiful but theoretic 
constitutions for Turkey — ^the Ministers of the 
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Porte are not far behind them. The Consti- 
tution which was elaborated by Midhat Pasha, 
and which was pubUshed by him amid salvoes 
of artillery during the first sitting of the 
Conference, was also beautiful in theory, as so 
many previous Turkish ones have been, but we 
know now that no system of reform calculated 
to deprive the Moslem of his privilege of 
domination will be accepted or carried out by 
the Mahometan population. They are now,, 
as they always have been, fully armed; the 
Christians are unarmed. It is asserted .that it 
is impracticable to attempt to disarm the 
Moslems. To arm the Christians would be to 
inaugurate, sooner or later, a war of races and 
of reHgions, say the Turkish Ministers. If this 
be so, it does not offer a very cheerfiil prospect 
for the future relations of the two creeds* 
What, then, is to be done ? 

We venture to propound a scheme of settle- 
ment which would have at least two advantages : 
it would put a stop to the further aggressions 
of neighbouring Powers, and it wquld secure 
equal rights, both civil and religious, to the 
various races in question. 

The following is an outline of what we would 
propose : 
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1st. The occupation of the Turkish provinces 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa by a combined army- 
composed of contingents from the forces of aU 
the European Powers, under the supreme 
command of an EngHsh General. 

2nd. The proclamation of equal civil and 
poHtical rights to all races, and freedom of 
worship to all creeds. 

3rd. The estabHshment of the civil and 
criminal codes of India as the form of law and 
of procedure for all the provinces; the courts 
to be presided over by judges appointed by the 
Great Powers. A central Court of Appeal, 
composed of delegates from all the Great 
Powers, should sit at Constantinople, and super- 
vise the exact carrying out of the law, and the 
administration of equal justice in the provinces. 

4th. An autonomous Government to be 
granted to each province ; consisting of a Senate 
composed of the notabilities of the district, 
chosen in the first instance by the Powers, and 
a Lower House elected by the people, which 
should have the control of the Finances, PubKc 
Works, Education, etc. Each province should 
be presided over by a Governor, appointed by 
the Great Powers in the first instance, and 
afterwards by the Federal Congress. 
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5th. The Provincial Parliaments should send 
delegates, whose number should be in proportion 
to the population of the province which they 
represent, to form part of the Federal Congress 
sitting at Constantinople. The President of 
this Congress, which might be called the 
Byzantine i^ederation, should be nominated 
by the Great Powers. 

6th. Each province should be required to 
furnish a contingent of troops, in proportion to 
its population, to the Federal army, which 
should be placed under the command of the 
President of the Federation. 

7th. The present debt of Turkey should be 
taken over by the new Federation, and the 
charges in connection with it should be borne 
by the various provinces in a proportion fixed 
by the Great Powers, and regulated with a due 
regard to the number of their population and the 
extent of their resources. 

8th. A fixed payment of £500,000 per annum, 
or such other amount as may be thought equit- 
able, should be paid by the Federation to the 
Sultan and his court, and this sum should be 
guaranteed by the Protecting Powers. 

The post of President of the Byzantine 
Federation would be one of great importance. 
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and should be committed to the charge of a 
member of one of the reigning famiUes of 
Europe. Among these, it would seem that no 
one would be so well suited to the position 
as the Duke of Edinburgh, possessing, as he 
does, all the qualities necessary for ensuring 
success. The fact that he would represent the 
Royal Family of England, and his wife that of 
Russia, would lend a certain dignity and strength 
to the new Federation, and would probably 
tend in some measure to reconcile the Russian 
Government and people to this sudden check to 
their ambition. 

Under his rule, agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts would be encouraged ; edtication would 
be extended ; justice would be equally adminis- 
tered. There would then be no obstacle to the 
development of the material and moral well- 
being of the industrious populations of those 
provinces, and we should probably witness in a 
few generations the resuscitation to poUtical life 
of a long dormant power. 

Professor Paparrigopulo, in his '' History of 
the Hellenic Nation," computes the annual 
revenue of the Byzantine Empire in the 13th 
century, as amounting to £130,000,000 sterling 
of our money, and there is Httle reason to doubt 
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the fact. This enormous revenue, which is 
nearly double that of England, was derived 
from the very distrieto now »nde; Turkish rule. 
In the Middle Ages, these provinces were fertile 
gardens, producing in profiision all the fruits of 
the earth. The people were numerous and pros- 
perous, and conducted a large and remunerative 
trade with Persia, India, and China, bringing 
the wealth and luxury of the East to Constan- 
tinople. Under the oppressive reign of the 
Turk, these garden lands have become deserts 
again ; but with a change of rule there is httle 
doubt that they would soon recover their former, 
prosperity. 

Within this present century, miUions of acres 
of virgin land Le been bro^ht under cultiva- 
tion in America, in AustraHa, and in New 
Zealand. Great cities have sprung up and rich 
states have been founded, within the memory 
of men still hving, in districts which, eighty 
years ago, were the hunting-grounds of the 
Indian and the Maori. What has been done 
in our colonies, can surely be done in Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. England, Germany, 
and Belgium alone, have sufficient surplus 
population and capital to revive the industries 
and agriculture of Turkey, if only a settled 
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Oavemment and just laws be secured for the 
•country. Thus would the Turkish provinces 
be enabled in time to liquidate the heavy 
National Debt left them by the Turks, and 
thus would hundreds of thousands of English- 
men and Englishwomen who have invested 
their capital in Turkish Bonds, be saved from a 
loss which they can iU afford, and which would 
bring so much misery upon them. 

Changes so sweeping as those proposed, could 
not of course be eflfected without great opposition 
on the part of the dominating caste, whose 
privileges they would abrogate. But that is 
an evil to which Europe must be resigned. 
The step which has been taken of summoning 
a Conference of the Great Powers in Constan- 
tinople itself, and dictating to the Porte the 
manner m which it must govern its subjects, 
imposes upon them the further duty of seeing 
that a system of full and adequate reform shall 
be duly carried out. It matters little that the 
Constitution drawn up by the Grand Vizier is 
more liberal in its provisions than that of any 
other European State. Its most valuable 
feature is the proclamation of the perfect 
equality of Moslem and Christian before the 
law. But this is no new thing. In the 
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celebrated Hatti Scheriff of Gulhan^, with 
which the Sultan Abdul Medjid signalised 
his accession to the throne, this principle is laid 
down with equal clearness. The three chief 
provisions of that Hatti are ; 

1st. " Guarantees which assure to our subjects 
perfect security as regards their life, their 
honour and their fortune." 

2nd. '^A regular system of assessing and 
collecting taxes." 

3rd. ^' An equally regular system of military 
levies and the duration of military service." 
And these concessions are declared to be 
/' extended to all our subjects, of whatever 
sect or religion they may be, without excep- 
tion."* 

This Hatti was promulgated in the most 
solemn form, and sworn to by the Sultan on 
the 3rd of November, 1839, in the presence of* 
all the high officers of state, both civil and 
military, the foreign ambassadors, the Sheik-ul- 
Islam (the Pope of the Moslems), the Ulemas 
or priest-lawyers, and the Patriarchs of the 
three Christian Nations. Could any reforms* 
be initiated with greater pomp? and if they 
were, could we expect that any greater respect 

* Appendix A. 
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would be paid to them than to those of Gulhan^ ? 
After twenty-seven years we find the Christians 
of Turkey in the same state of abasement a^nd 
servitude as formerly excited the indignation of 
Europe; how can we hope that matters will 
be in any way mended in the future, unless we 
make our present intervention very practical 
•indeed? Our thought must be, not of the 
armed Moslems, but of the unarmed Christians, 
who may any day be their victims. The social 
arrangements of Mahometan households, say 
the Turkish Ministers, render it almost impos- 
sible to disarm the Moslems effectually. If 
this be so, let us insist that the Christians also 
may be at once put in a position to defend 
themselves if attacked. 

We do not propose to harm the Moslems; 
we only wish to secure their Christian fellow- 
subjects equal rights. The arrangement we 
have proposed, by giving to the Sultan 
£500,000 a year, would enable him to sup- 
port his dignity in a suitable manner, in any 
country which he might honour with his 
selection, and would permit him to indulge in 
his Oriental pleasures without interruption from 
the cares of state, which must be so impalatable 
to him. The offer would be a most generous 
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one to him under the circumstances, and he 
would show his good judgment by accepting it. 

But if he refuses, the duty of Europe is 
plain. The Turkish provinces must be at 
once occupied by the troops of the Great 
Powers, and a new Government proclaimed. 

The defiance hurled at Europe by the rejec- 
tion of the very moderate proposals of the 
Conference, shows us that the beginning of 
tiie end has come. The Great Council of 
Turkey has proudly announced that the 
Ottoman Empire fard^ da se. 

Be it so. Then Europe, and England above 
all, must watch and wait. It will not be for 
long. The agencies now at work will certainly 
manifest themselves in an unlooked-for manner 
very shortly. 

The despotism of the Czar upon one side, 
or of the secret societies of Servia upon the 
other, with their false and threadbare shibbo- 
leths of Liberty, Equahty, Fraternity, and 
NationaKsm, will soon strive for the mastery of 
Turkey. 

Then must England put forth that power 
and strength which have lain dormant for so 
long, and step into the arena as the St. George 
of modem Europe, to do battle with the 
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Dragon of Barbarism, and with, let us hope, 
the success of her patron. 

Then shall true liberty, and just laws, and 
order, be established in lands which have known 
them not for many centuries ; and the greatest 
iniquity which has ever stained the annals of 
the human race be put an end to, by the final 
abolition of the reign of Islam. 

It will be the decisive victory of Civilisation 
over Barbarism. 



FINIS. 
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Wb give the following translation of the text of the famous 
Hatti Scheriff of Gulhan6, in order to show that there is little 
new in the reforms promised in the Constitution which was 
promulgated with so much pomp on the day of the first meet- 
ing of the Conference by Midhat Pasha. 

This edict, which is commonly known as the Tanzimat, was 
read at the Court of Gulhan6 on the 3rd of November, 1839. 

The audience, was most illustrious. It comprised all the 
high ofiicers of state — civil, military, and religious — the 
heads of the different religious communions, and the diplo- 
matic corps. 

"Hatti Scheriff of Gulhan:^." 

" It is well known that during the early ages of the Otto- 
man Monarchy, the glorious precepts of the Koran, and the 
laws of the Empire,, were ever held in honour. In conse- 
quence of this, the Empire increased in strength and greatness ; 
and all the population, without exception, acquired a high 
degree of welfare and prosperity. 

" For one hundred and fifty years, a succession of incidents 
and various causes has checked this obedience to the sacred 
code of the law, and to the regulations which emanate from 
it ; and the previous internal strength and prosperity have 
been converted into weakness and poverty, for in truth an 
Empire loses all its stability when it ceases to observe its laws. 
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" These considerations have been ever present to our mind, 
and since the day of our accession to the Throne, the thought 
of the public good, of the amelioration of the condition of 
the provinces, and the alleviation of the national burdens, 
has not ceased to claim our entire attention. 

'' If we take into consideration the geographical position of 
the Ottoman provinces, the fertility of the soil, and the apt- 
ness and intelligence of the inhabitants, we shall attain the 
conviction that by applying ourselves to discover efl&caciou^ 
methods, the result which, with the aid of God, we hope to 
obtain will be realised within a few years. 

" Thus then, full of confidence in the help of the Most 
High, supported by the intercession of the Prophet, we con- 
sider it advisable to attempt by new institutions to obtain for 
the provinces composing the Ottoman Empire, the benefits 
of a good administration. 

" These institutions will refer principally to three topics : — 
" 1. The guarantees which will ensure our subjects per- 
fect security for their lives, their honour, and 
their property. 
" 2. A regular method of establishing and collecting 

the taxes. 
" 3. An equally regular method of recruiting, levying the 
army, and fixing duration of the service. 

" In truth, are not life and honour the most precious bless- 
ings in existence % What man, whatever may be his detesta- 
tion of violence, could refrain from having recourse to it, if 
his life and honour are exposed to danger % If, on the con- 
trary, he enjoys perfect security in this respect, he will not 
forget his loyalty, and all his acts will conduce to the welfare 
of the government and his fellow-subjects. 

" If there is no security for their fortune, all listen coldly 
to the voice of their prince and country ; none attend to the 
progress of the common weal, absorbed as they are in their 
own troubles. If, on the other hand, the citizen possesses in 
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confidence his property, of whatever kind it may be, then, 
full of ardour for his own affairs, the sphere of which he 
strives to extend, in order to increase that of his own enjoy- 
ments, he daily feels the love of his prince and his country 
growing more fervent in his heart. These sentiments become 
within him the source of the most laudable actions. 

^^ It is of the highest importance to regulate the imposition 
of the taxes ; as the State, which in the defence of its terri- 
tory, is forced into various expenses, cannot procure the money 
necessary for the army and other branches of the service, save 
by contributions levied on its subjects. 

" Although, thanks to God, our subjects have been for some 
time delivered from the scourge of monopolies, falsely regarded 
hitherto as a source of revenue, a fatal practice still exists^ 
although it can only have the most disastrous consequences ; 
it is that of the venal concessions known by the name of 
Iltizim. 

'^ Under this system, the civil and financial administration 
pf the province is intrusted to the arbitary will of an indi- 
vidual ; that is, at times, to the ii*on hand of the most violent 
and covetous passions \ for if the administrator is not good, 
he cares for nothing but his own advantage. 

" It is therefore necessary that in future, each member of 
the Ottoman society should be taxed in a ratio to his fortune 
and his ability, and that nothing further shall be demanded 
from him. 

'* It is also necessary that special laws should fi'^ and limit 
the expenses of our forces on land and sea. 

" Although, as we have said, the defence of the country is 
a paramount consideration, and it is the duty of all the inha- 
bitants to furnish soldiers for this end, it is necessary to esta- 
blish laws to regulate the contingent which each district should 
furnish, according to the requirements of the moment, and to 
reduce the time of active military service to four or five years. 
For it is both committing an injustice and inflicting a deadly 

23 
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blow on the agriculture and industry of the country, to take, 
tnthout regard to the respective population of the districts, 
more from one and less from another than they are able to 
famish ; at the same time it is reducing the soldiers to despair, 
and contributing to the depopulation of the country, to retain 
them during their whole life in the service. 
' " In fine, without the various laws, the necessity of which 
has been recognised, the Empire can neither possess strength, 
nor wealth, nor prosperity, nor tranquillity : on the contrary, 
it may hope for them alHrom the existence of these new laws. 

" For this reason, in future, the cause of every accused 
party will be tried publicly, in conformity with our divine 
law ; and until a regular sentence has been pronounced, no 
one can put another to death, secretly or publicly, by poison 
or any other form of punishment. 

" No one will be able to assail the honour of any one, 
whosoever he may be. 

" Every person will enjoy the possession of his property 
of every nature, and dispose of it with the most perfect 
liberty, without any one being able to impede him ; thus, for 
example, the innocent heirs of a criminal will not be deprived 
of their legal rights, and the property of the criminal will 
not be confiscated. 

" These imperial concessions extend to all our subjects, 
whatever religion or sect they may belong to, and they will 
enjoy them without any exception. 

'* Perfect security is therefore granted by us to the inhabi- 
tants of the Empire, with regard to their life, their honour, 
and their fortune, as the sacred text of our law demands. 

" With reference to the other points, as they must be regu- 
lated by the concurrence of enlightened opinions, our Council 
of Justice (augmented by as many new members as may be 
deemed necessary), to whom will be adjoined, on certain days 
which we shall appoint, our Ministers and the notables of 
the Empire, will meet for the purpose of establishing the 
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fundamental laws on those points relating to the secoiitj of life 
and property, and the imposition of the taxes. Every one in 
these assemblies will state his ideas freely, and give his 
•opinion. 

" The laws relating to the regulations of the military ser- 
vice will be discussed by the Military Council, holding its 
meetings at the Palace of the Seraskier. As soon as a law is 
decided upon, it will be presented to us, and in order that it 
may be eternally valid and applicable, we will confirm it by 
our sanction, wi^itten above it with our imperial hand. 

" As these present institutions are solely intended for the 
regeneration of religion, government, the nation and the Em- 
pire, we engage to do nothing which may be opposed to them. 

" As a pledge for our promise, we intend, after having de- 
posited this edict in the hall which contains the glorious 
relics of the Prophet, in presence of all the TJlemas and 
•Grandees of the Empire, to take an oath in the name of the 
Almighty, and cause the Ulemas and Grandees also to swear 
-to that effect. 

" After that, any one of the Ulemas or Grandees, or any 
person whatsoever, who violates these institutions, will 
undergo, without regard to rank, consideration or credit, the 
punishment appointed for his guilt when proven. . A penal 
•code will be drawn up to this effect. 

" As all the functionaries of the Empire will receive from 
this day a suitable salary, and those whose functions are not 
at present sufficiently rewarded will be advanced ; a rigorous 
law will be passed against the traffic in favours and appoint- 
ments, which the divine laws reprove, and which is one of the 
principal causes of the decay of the Empire. 

" The enactments thus made being a complete renovation 
and alteration in ancient usages, this Imperial rescript will be 
published at Constantinople and in all the towns of the 
Empire, and will be officially communicated to all the Ambas- 
sadors or friendly Powers residing in Constantinople, in order 
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Maxime, in one of the late encounters, the Eussian flag at 
the Consulate was hoisted at half-mast, and M. Jonine 
himself joined the funeral procession. 

With such acts as these it is not surprising that the 
insurgents should suppose their attempt to be fully approved 
by the Eussian Government, for they can hardly be expected 
to believe that an accredited agent would venture upon them 
without knowing that it meets with the approval of his 
superior authorities. 

Some of the wounded, when asked why they continue to 
struggle, when the Porte is ready to grant all t^eir demands, 
have answered plainly that they are bound to go on as long 
as they are told by Eussia to do so. 

The assurances given at St. Petersburg of the wish of the 
Imperial Grovemment that the insurgents would lay down 
their arms, must naturally go for nothing as long as its official 
representative, with whom they are in communication, 
encourages them to go on. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Henry Elliot. 



Acting Consul Freeman to the Earl o;f Derby. 

(Extract.) 

Bosna-Serai, February 18, 1876. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that the 
insurrectionary movement in this province appears to be on 
the increase. There have been several collisions lately 
between the troops and the insurgents, and according to 
official reports the latter have in every case been repulsed 
with great loss. I give the following details under the 
strictest reserve : 

On the 3rd instant a large body of insurgents who infested 
the country between I^ovi and Kroupa, in the Sandjak of 
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Bihach, and had repeatedly cut the telegraph wire, were 
attacked near the village of Ivanska by a force of irregulars. 
The combat is said to have lasted six hours, with a loss to the 
insurgents of 150 men. On the side of the Turks there were 
22 killed and 20 wounded. This would seem to indicate a 
severe conflict, as it is rarely the Turks acknowledge so many 
casualties, and they were probably far in excess of the number 
stated. 

On the 7th instant about 600 insurgents crossed the Kiver 
Tara and attacked four companies of regular troops stationed 
in the village of Giurgevich, district of Plevale, Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazaar. The insurgents were repulsed with the loss of 
four of their leaders, and retired across the river to the monas- 
tery of Dobralovina, whither troops were being sent in pursuit. 

A trifling skirmish is also reported to have taken place at 
Beraja, between Banialuka and Gradiska, but I have reason 
io believe that it was a very much more serious aflair than is 
represented by the Turks, and that these latter sufiered 
considerable losses. The fact of a battalion of infantry 
having been despatched from here in haste to Banialuka 
^ould seem to confirm my assertion. 

Information has been received here that the insurgent chief 
Hubmayer and some twenty of his followers have been 
.arrested in Austria and placed in confinement. It is thought 
that this act, far from discouraging any insurrectionary move- 
ment, will rather have the efiect of irritating the frontier 
population in Austrian Croatia and inciting the insurgents to 
still greater efforts. 

Troops continue to arrive here from time to time by way of 
Mitrovitza, and after a few days* halt are sent on either to the 
Herzegovina or to the north of Bosnia, but by far the greater 
number to the Herzegovina, notwithstanding the already 
large force collected in that province. These troops, who are 
'Chiefly Asiatic, seem quite unable to resist the rigours of a 
Bosnian winter, and there is a lamentable amount of sickness 
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and mortality amongst them. The prevailing diseases ar& 
said to he typhus and various pulmonary complaints. 

The Imperial Firman of Decemher has now heen read in 
all the chief towns of this province, and I am told that every- 
where it has been received with the same indifference as at 
Serajevo. The promised reforms, if conscientiously executed, 
would probably a year ago have prevented, or at all events 
delayed, the present outbreak ; but I fear it is now too late, 
and have little doubt that before many weeks have elapsed 
the revolt will assume very serious proportions. 

I would here venture to remark that one important point 
seems to have been entirely overlooked. There is no question 
of disarming the Mussulmans, and yet, as long as a part of 
the population are permitted to carry arms and the remainder 
are denied this privilege, there cannot even be a semblance of 
equality. No doubt it would be a difficult measure to execute 
at the present moment, but I believe it could be done by a 
firm Governor-General, backed by a few battalions of picked 
troops ; and at any rate, if the Mussulmans cannot be induced 
to deliver up their arms, they might be prohibited firom 
carrying them in public. Not even the poorest Mussulman 
peasant now comes to market without being more or less 
armed, and the better classes are all armed to the teeth. This 
might be prohibited, and any one transgressing the order 
should instantly have his arms confiscated. The effect of 
such a measure would be very great, and would be an indi- 
cation that the Government was in earnest, and would, as- 
events permitted, introduce the other promised reforms. 



Consful'General White to the Earl of Derby, 

(Extract.) 

Belgrade, April 28, 1876. 
In the political events which are either going on or pre- 
paring in this part of Europe, two distinct Slav bodies are 
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likely to exercise no small influence — viz., the Omladinists in 
'Hungary and the Slavonic Committee in Moscow. 

The Omladinists are the Slav home-rulers of Hungary ; as 
suchy they are hated and despised by the governing (Magyar) 
class in that kingdom ; and hitherto they had shown so de- 
fective a political organisation, that their importance arose 
much more from their supposed connection with certain 
parties at Court at Vienna, and on account of their actual 
relations with the Bevolutionary party in the Principality of 
Servia, than on account of any immediate influence as agitators 
in Croatia, Dalmatia, or Slavonia. Actual events are fore- 
showing a change in this respect. 

From 1849 to July 1875, these Slavs were chiefly aiming 
at the attainment of a recognition of certain Home-Bule 
prerogatives, by means of their opposition to Magyar or 
Hungarian supremacy. With that view they took up arms 
under Jellachich for the Emperor Francis Joseph in 1849, 
opposed the restitution of the ancient Hungarian Constitution 
till 1867, and have carried on a more or less factious 
constitutional opposition to the dominant party since that 
year. 

But the sympathies which the Southern Slavs were able 
not only to set forth openly, but also to which they could 
give practical effect during six months, in favour of the 
insurgent Slavs in the Herzegovina, have modified their 
position^ and the aspirations of that race have acquired £:esh 
vigour from the Adriatic to the Drave, and from the Drave 
to the Theiss and the Save, by giving them a cohesion and a 
conmion bond of hope, by making them view the cause of 
the Turkish Eayahs as their own, and their emancipation 
from Ottoman rule as an object of primary importance for 
Austrian Slavs, by which they can attain an influence which 
they have not had for centuries, and which they have 
hitherto sought in vain on the hustings or in Parliamentary 
assemblies. 
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Their pioximitj to the scene of the insonection has enabled 
the Groats and Dalmatians to give the insoigents far more 
real assistance than thej can have derived from Servia, and 
the public men of the latter Principality have seen themselves 
gradnallj ousted by these, and by the Prince of Mont^iegro, 
from the leadership of the national cause, which Serria 
considered hitherto as its peculiar mission and attribute. 

The Slavonic Committees in Eussia, and especially the 
central one at Moscow, have contributed a good deal to pro- 
pagate sympathy for the insurgent cause in the Eussian 
Empire, and to collect funds for the support of that cause. 

Amongst the agents employed by them, there is one whose 
name has been very much before the public of late, and who 
appears determined to play a part in the political n^otiations 
pending for the pacification of the Herzegovina — ^viz., VL 
Wesselitzky-Bogidarovitch. 

As the public journals have referred at some length to this 
gentleman, I need not trouble your Lordship with any further 
particulars concerning his movements, except to mention that 
he has been employed by the Metropolitan of Belgrade to 
distribute funds in the Herzegovina. 



Sir H, Elliot to the Earl of Derby. 

Constantinople, May 9, 1876. 

My Lord, 

A feeling of uneasiness, which has been rapidly gaining 
ground among all classes, has become intense within the last 
day or two, and grounds are not wanting for apprehending 
serious occurrences. 

It is certain that the Mussulmans have been buying up 
anus of all descriptions, crowds of them being collected round 
the stalls in the bazaars where they are sold, and the more 
regular gunsmiths have also been driving a brisk trade, 
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especially in revolvers, many of them, however, being sold to 
Christians, who are arming for purposes of defence. 

Both parties profess to feel a dread of an attack by the 
other; but I cannot believe the proceedings of the Maho- 
metans to be purely defensive, although nothing certain is 
known of the designs that they may entertain, which may be 
directed against the Grand Vizier, or even against the Sultan. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Sottas, or students of 
the .Koran, who are variously estimated at from 5000 to 
60,000, are among the most active purchasers of arms, and 
their irritation against the Christians is extreme. 

I entirely share the opinion of my colleagues that the 
presence of ships of war in the neighbourhood gives a sense 
of protection to our subjects, and really contributes to their 
safety and that of the Christians in general ; and, knowing 
Her Majesty's squadron to be at this moment at Jaffa, I have 
telegraphed to Mr. Eldridge .to* inform Vice-Admiral Sir 
James Drummond that I should be glad if he could bring 
the squadron to Besika Bay, where his early presence would 
be very useful. 

I have, &c.. 
Signed) Henry Elliot. 



Sir H. Elliot to the Earl of Derhy. 

(Telegraphic.) 

Constantinople, May 11, 1876, 7.10 p.m. 

I RECEIVED to-day a numerous deputation of the principal 
English, who waited upon me in order to represent the danger 
to which they are exposed. 

The presence of ships of war at Constantinople is the only 
measure of safety they could suggest, and they considered that 
the imminence of the danger would justify an exceptional 
departure from the Treaty. 
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I told them that all I could do was to commimicate their 
Teqaest to Her Majesty's Goyemment, bat I gave them no 
reason to expect that it would be complied with, seeing that 
the consent of all parties to the Treaty would be necessary. 

I added that I should be glad if Her Majesty's Groyemment 
thought fit to direct the fleet to proceed to Besika Bay, as in 
the eyent of any very extreme emergency, it would be within 
comparatively easy calL 

I am quite without means of protecting the numerous 
English living here, but the knowledge that our vessels were 
at Besika would, I think, have a good effect upon the 
turbulent Turks. 

A second gunboat, in addition to the '' Antelope," ought 
certainly to be sent here. 



Sir H. Ellid to the Earl of Derby. 

Constantinople, May 7, 1876. 
My Lord, 

A deplorable occurrence took place yesterday at Salonica, 
which resulted in the death of the French and German Con- 
suls — the latter of whom, Mr. Abbott, I believe, was a British 
subject — and, I believe, three other persons. 

The account received by the Porte of the origin of the 
disturbance is that a number of persons, headed by the 
American Consul (who is a Greek or Bulgarian by nationality), 
forcibly seized in the street a Bulgarian girl who had embraced 
Mahometanism, tore off her veil, and carried her away to a 
place of concealment. Great excitement was caused among 
the Mahometan population by this act, and a large mob 
called for her restoration to them. During the commotion, 
the two Consuls found their way to a mosque — for what 
reason is at present unexplained — ^where they were slaughtered 
by the populace, who armed themselves with iron bars torn 
down from the windows. 
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The Governor states that on hearing of their danger he 
proceeded with the Cadi to the mosque, but his efforts to 
protect them were fruitless. He also sent to the citadel and 
ships of war for soldiers, but they arrived too late. 

The Italian Consul reports that on hearing that the 
Governor and the two Consuls were in the mosque, he went 
to the commander of the troops to ask him to send men 
to their assistance, but the measures were not taken in 
time. 

The report of the American Consul appears to confirm the 
fact of his having taken a leading part in the seizure of the 
girl, which led to the catastrophe, as it would probably have 
done in any Turkish town. 

Mr. Blunt reports great irritation among the Mussulmans, 
who are all armed ; and he has telegraphed to Her Majesty's 
Minister at Athens to send a ship of war for the protection 
of British subjects. This request I have repeated ; and Mr. 
Stuart telegraphs that Her Majesty's ship "Bittern" is to 
proceed immediately to Salonica. At the same time, knowing 
that Vice-Admiral Drummond is now, or is shortly to arrive 
at Beyrout with part of the Mediterranean squadron, I have 
telegraphed to Mr. Eldridge to inform him of the occurrences 
at Salonica, and of my opinion that, under the circumstances, 
vessels should be stationed at Smyrna and on the coast of 
Syria, and that some of our ships of war should be frequently 
seen at all parts of the coast. 

This afternoon there was a meeting of the Kepresentatives 
of the Guaranteeing Powers at the Russian Embassy, at 
which Easchid Pasha was present. He was charged with a 
message from the Sultan to us all, and especially to the Am* 
bassadors of Prance and Germany, expressing His Majesty's 
regret and indignation at the occurrences at Salonica, and his 
determination that exemplary punishment should be inflicted 
on the guilty; and his Excellency offered to take any 
measures which the Kepresentatives might suggest 
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The Grand Vizier liad already promised the French and 
German Amhassadors that the funerals of their Consuls should 
he conducted with every honour, but we thought it advisable 
that they should be deferred until there is no fear of their 
causing further disorders. 

We proposed the immediate despatch of an Imperial 
Commissioner, to whom should be attached delegates of the 
Governments especially interested. We insisted that sentence 
must be passed on the guilty, and execution of it ordered 
without delay, and that notification of it shall be publi8he(^ 
throughout the Empire. We suggested that a circular should 
be sent to all Governors-General, Governors, and Sub- 
Governors, holding them responsible for any outrages which 
may occur in their districts. We intimated that ships of 
war would be sent by the different Governments to Salonica, 
and that we expected them to be suitably received. Lastly, 
we called attention to a portion of the Turkish press which 
is preaching the duty of a holy war against the Christians. 

Kaschid Pasha agreed to everything, and promised that all 
our demands should be fulfilled. 

The German Consul having been a British subject, I have 
named Mr. Consul Blunt to act as delegate with those of 
France and Germany, who leave with the Turkish Com- 
missioner this afternoon, and I have instructed him to concert 
with his colleagues on their arrival 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Henry Elliot. 
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